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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 








Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 188 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence;: Dresden, 

Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.’ 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 


The voice formed and developed; the art of 
singing taught; method after the purest Italian 
schools ; a bad voice made good, trueand beautiful. 


. B. LAMPERTI. 








HENRY T. FLECK, 

Conductor ee Enanergente Society of the 
ity of New Yo 

100 West 125th Street, New ‘York. 


Address: 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Seaareation. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 





Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN, 


Pianist. 


{nstruction. Leschetizky Method. Also Chamber 
usic Classes. 
Studio: 147 West 7ist Street, New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


Baritone. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 887. 
101 West 86th Street, New York. 


Mail address: 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, O a 
Studio: 21 Fifth Ave., Mondays an 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


ra. 
Thursdays. 





NATHAN GANS, 


Pianist. 
Pupils in Piano, Theory and Vir . Method. 
Studio: 165 West 48th 5 .» New York. 





MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
Pianist. 
Will take a limited number et 
Steinway Hall, 


upils, 
ew York. 








Mr. WHI TNEY COOMBS, 


dase of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church musicand the training of boys’ 


voices. 
Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Residence-Studio: 315 West 77th Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN, 


Basso Cantante. 
Jratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York College of Music 
1668 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Wissner Hall, 538-40 Fult«-n Sc. 
near Flatbush Ave., Br: voklyn, N Y. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Mur. OGDEN CRANE, 


Voice CuLTurg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, New York. 


Studios: 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 


Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 

Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Doroth Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, & 

Vocal Studio: 138 5th Ave. (Hardman Bidg. ) 
New York. 





ULLIE [ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Diploma. Scholarships. 


Studios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 
The Albany, Broadway and [2d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Address 


| Studio: 





THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o’clock. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 








CARL Le VINSEN, 
Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio : Nos.1114-16 Carnegie Hall. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 9th Street, New “ork. 


CHARLES |} HEINROTH, 

Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 
National Conservatory. Instruction, Organ and 
Harmony. 





12 West 11th street, New York. 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 

Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. ¥ 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 
Instructors in Singing. 

New Studios: Carnegic Hall, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 68 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Piano (Virgil Clavier Method), Harmony and 
Theory 
Organist Evan. Luth. Church of Holy Trinity. 
709 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
1 West 87th New York 














Residence : Street, 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operati 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York 


PERRY AVERII.L—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 1784 St., New York. 














M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert oe 

Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
8 rvatory 4 Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


Vocal Instruction 





508 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


A. FARINI, 


Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 





Reception hours: 2 to 4 P. M. 





SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and 
Oratorio. 

133 East 16th Street, New York. 


MARIE 








E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Com T, 
Knickerbocker Building 


Broadway and 38th Street, ew York. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
P. & H. Carr! Directors. 





| 
| 





ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist-—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Chickering Hall, N @ York. 





EMMA HOFFMEISTER, 
Singing, Primary Tone Production. 
Potsdamerstrasse 46 III, Berlin, W. 








Miss LIL L IAN LITTLEHALES 


VIOLONCELLIST. Graduate Royal College’ of 


Music, London, Eng. Recitals, Concerts and 
Musicales. Tuition and Ensemble 
Address: 149 West 70th street, New York City. 
CARROLL BADHAM, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
12 West 60th street, New York City. 





American Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher of the American prime donne: Emma 
Juch, Amanda Fabris, Marie Engle, Nella Bergen, 
Charlotte Walker, Minnie Dilthey. 
18 Irving Place, New be: ork City. 


VICTOK HARRI, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 








HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hal! 
Personal address : 318 East 150th Street, New York 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Culture of the Voice. 
Room 207 Knickerbocker Building, 
broadway ana s.u orreet, New York. 


Studic o: % Fifth : avenue. 
FR ANCIS F ISCHE RK POWERS, 
| Voice Culture and the Art of Singing. Srudio 
| (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, New York. 
New York season, October 15, 1898, to May 15, 1899 
Kansas City season, May 20, 1800, to July 20, 1899 
Denver, Col., season, July 25, 1899, to October 10, 1899. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory ant Ensemble Playing 
Resid dence and $ io: 
S00 Washington Avenue, ee N. ¥. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Moa. FLORENZA v’ARONA 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 71st Street, New York 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 
New York. 


Miss GRACE CG GREGORY, 
Contralto. 


Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars ef 
50 West %th Street, New York 





GEORGE FLEMING 


Baritone. 
Concert and Oratorio 
345 West 28tb Street, New York. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing 
121 West 42d Street. New York. 








SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Instructor of the Violin. 
Pupil of and highly recommended by the late 
Jacques Dont, the great violin pedagogue. 
Formerly with the Boston Symphony and Theo. 
Thomas Orchestra. 
String Orchestra Class meets Mondays, 8 P.M. 
Studio 803-4: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
ram ope 





Studio: mee _— ing, R oom 1 
East 59th Street, _— York City. 


The Mollenhauer College if Music. 


Uptown college. A thorough educat‘on from 
beginning to fini-h. Moderate Rates Vocal and 
Instrumental. Preparation, Opera and Concert 


Under the supervision of the eminent violinist, 


EDW. MOLLENHAUER. 
1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 





SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
393 East 14th Street, New York. 


EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
ARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


ee Opera, 


Contes, b 


Concert and Oratorio, Piano 
Instruction. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 


| Mr. TOWNSEND HL FELLOWS. | 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 
New York 


A. VIC TOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
163 West 121st Street, New York 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Sooumgenae. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio : 1402 Broadway, New York. 





| WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor Oratorio, Concert, Salon 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison S.reet. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
| =o - = —— 
|Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 


Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.” Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, 


| 
| 
| 
| 

New York. 





Miss AL ICE JANE ROBERTS, 


Pianist, Musical Talks. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. ¥. 


Mr. and Mrs.. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street. New York 











ALBERT GERARD-THIERS 


Voice production, and song voices tried Mon 
days and Wednesdays, 2 to 4 P.M Lessons 
esumed 


Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue, New York 


J. ELDON HOLE, 
. Tenor, 


nstructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
Mondays and 


Vocal I 
lone Production and Singin 





Thursdays, 51 E. 117th St., cor. Madison Ave., N.Y 
ADELE LEWING, 
Concert Pianiste and Teacher 
(Leschetizky Method , 
has returned from Europe 
Address and resumed her lessons. 
Steinway Hall, or 8 West 17th Street 
ARNOLD KUTNER, 
rENOR 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture 
Pupil of Professor Ju ius Hey, Berlin (teacher 
of Kiafsky, Olitzka, Kutscherra, Dippel and other 
great artists) 18 East 23d street, New York. 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST 
Instruction- Piano Organ, Harmony 
Organist-Director Rutgers Presbyterian Church 
With THE MUSICAL COURIER 
Secretary-Treasurer New Y« he State M. T. A. 
Studio: 9 West 65th Street yew York 
Miss ISABEL McCALL, 


s« hool of 
Theart of 
supplied tos 


Accom pz inyi ng 

accompanimentt t ce 

neers and ai teac 
138 | 





CAROLINE MABEN, 


PIANISTE 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Virgil Clavier 
Highest diploma from = Klind worth-Schay 
| wenka Conservatory, Be 


Address, 805 Carnegie Hali , New York 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 








Moz LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York 





| EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Vocal Instruction 


For Terms, &c., address 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LOUISE GAGE COUR TNEY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
“Hints About My Singing Method.’ 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MME. 


Author of 





A. SCHNECKER. 

Specialties: Vocal Teaching and Coaching. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ and Harmony 

Lessons at studio or pupils’ residence 

235 East 52d Street, New York. 


YA DORIA DEVINE, 


INSTRUCTION. 


r. 






LEN 
Vocal 
Representative ‘Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI, 
136 Fifth Avenue New York. 
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“WALTER HENRY HALL, 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 0 OF ‘Music ALTER MENSY BALL, 


Of the University of the State of New York, New York. 


21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St.. New Yor 
Sic6nor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 








SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 





THE BELLINGER SCHOOL OF MU SIC, 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 
DUDLEY BUCK, E. PRESSON MILLER, | Choral and Orchestral Conductor. 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, W. FP. SHERMAN, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 


For terms for Conducting address St. James 


Studio: 51 Went 85th Street. New York. 


For Piano, Voice Culture and Theory. Theory 
also taught by mail. Director, Franz Bellinger. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mut. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York 


GEO. J. MAGER, 


Professional Accompanist — Coaching, Voice 
Training, Choral Director. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


SIGNORG.CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1449 sadn New York. 








HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Cala AARUP, 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Lou!s SCHMIDT. 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal! Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 


CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ars voice as well as shose of his 
pupils "Georg Henschel. 


Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 
Puono-RytumMic Metruop ror Frncu Pre 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 











Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 


Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by ma 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Pifth Avenue, New Y ork. 


ERNST BAUER, New York 
Teacher of Violin RICHARD ARN IOL D, 


Address: 128 East 76th Street. New York 
KATE STELLA BURR, 

Concert and Répertoire Accompanist. 
Song, Coach. Oratorio. Organist-Director Grace 
M. E. Church, West 14th Street. Instruction— 
Piano— Organ. Studio : 133 West 88d St , New York 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com t-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall. New York. - 
J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 





208 East 61st Street, New Yor 





L UIGI von KUNITS 
Violinist, 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg. P. 


CHARLES JEROME C COLEMAN 
Master of Singing. 








| Thorough instructi iven in Piano, Violin and 
Pianist. Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. shes justremente: oles Voenl Culture and Com- 
Pianoforte Instruction. Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie | position. Harmony in cl+ss free to pupils 


113 West Sth Street, New York. Cossragnre. Harry J. Fellows and others. 


Stud 
J. JEROME HAYES, PAUL HAMBURGER, 
Vocal Instruction, 


Violinist—Instruction, 





Will resume teaching October 3 at 


Tue Parker, 123 W. 397TH Sr. New York. 


Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 


_ Soprano. 


81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York 


MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th st., city Dr. R. H. PETERS, Spartanburg. S.C 


_BEY ER- HAN E 
Cellist. 
For terms, dates, etc., address Henry Wolfsohn’s 
Musical Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street. New 


| York. 


| VICTOR CLODIO, 
Of the Thé&tre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East 50th Street, New York. 


Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 
il. Violinist, Conductor, Composer. 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Piano and Voice. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street. New York 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 





)- 





7 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


“| WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York 


| NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York 
Wm. M. SEMNACHER, Director 


Dr. R. H. PETERS, 
fuition by Correspondence in Harmony, 
Counterpoint, &c. 
For particulars and terms address 





136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


—_—-——-- —— — } Miss LILLIE MACHIN 
FRA NK SEA LY, Vocal Teacher, 
Organist New York Oratorio Society. Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Conductor Newark, N. J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- >'80F Vanouccini 
tion—Piano, Voice, Theor 


Room 40.9 Bast 17th Sc, New York FREDERIC REDDALL, 
WM. i. PONTIUS, : Votes Production and Art of Singing. 


Dubuque, Ia. 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 





hurch, Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 387 First Street, 
rooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. anp Mrs CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Piano School, 2166 7th avenue, New York 


Piano: Harmony and Theory 
Circulars on aoyee ation 


RALPH DAYTON HAUSRATH, 
Concert Pianist ard Teacher. 


Permanent address: Chickering Hall 
Studio : 65 West 115th Street, New York 





_ — — | ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN 
PLATON G. BROU NOFF, Contralto. 
Conductor and Composer, Oratorio, Concert, Recitals.— Vocal Instructio 


(Pupil ~ A. Rubinstein and of Rimsky-Korsako 
Studio: 10 East Seventeenth Street 
Branch: 246 East Broadway, New York. 


MAY BROWN 


Cc arnegie Hall, New York 


LAU RA Ww AL LEN 


London—Emanuel ‘Gare a 


VIOLINIST. 
; Oratories, Concerts, Musicals 
> PO, Manages, Ut seaanag, S Jam A limited number of pupils will be received 


ng. 
Personal address: 121 West 7ist St., New York 


West 57th St., New York. Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 





No. 45 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. | musicales. Voice culture 


Paris—Pauline Viardot, Jacques Bouhy 


Studio: 17 West 26th Street, New York. | Relations. Centre of Paris, Entire house. Superior 


ARTHUR D WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church 


“The Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J 
Mondays and Thi irsdays. 


| PAUL WIALLARD, Tenor 


Officer d’A adémie of France; member of the 
Facuity of Arts of Laval University. Concertsand 
Lyric declamation 
| dramatic action, facial expression. French and 

English repertoires. Letters of recommendation 
and indorsement from the National Conservatory 
of Paris, A Thomas, tiounod, Massenet, Reyer, 

Fauré, Tschaikowsky, Jean de Reszké, Plancon 

and Paderewski, &c The Parker.” 123 West 39th 

st.;also Tuesdays and Fridays, 308 Carnegie Hall) 








Paris. 


COMPRENEZ BIEN UE CHAQUE FOIS 
| QUE L‘:ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
| APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 

mn | ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
| SERVE D’'ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


_ FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


| MADAME LIVINGTON-D&pEBAT, French Musi- 
cian Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 


table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. rench 





| and Italian Conversation. 





THE 2) Prospective Piano Students are cordially invited () " 
to investigate the merits of the Virgil Piano School rs. 
VIRGIL The Virgil method is no more an experiment, but A. K. 
is an acknowledged and confirmed factor in the 
PIANO acquiring of pianistic skill. saseecccoccte | VIRGIL, 
SCHOOL, Only the very best exponents of the method em- 


: DIRECTOR. 
29 WEST ployed. FALL TERM commenced September 26,’98. 28, 
15th ST., } 50% 
NEW YORK, ? Catalogues Sent Free Upon Application. 4 


30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 


| PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 

Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

| Italian and French Methods. 
| 69 rue de Douai, Paris. 





INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 














829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


EPP rector, **8isted by the most artistic and com- 
SAMUEL WER, Be * petent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instramcats. 
VOCAL. Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 
Catalogues Free on Application. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


(Canada.) EDWARD FISHER, Musicat Director 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto and with | rinity University. 
Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada, 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Etc. 
Attendance 922 last season. 
CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 








Music, Elocution, Languages. 
School of Elocution, Able Faculty. 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


107 Ave. HENR! Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages—Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


MONS SIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and pueery. M. Falcke 
1B ave — German and Spanis Address, 
avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Practical School. Singing. 
MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LURBAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
52 Faubourg St. 
sear rue Royal, la manmmenaed Copaye cpus 





M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer DE CHANT A L’OPERA. 
- PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 








Paris. 


| Special Study of Répertoire 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian 


M. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d'Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 


Auteur du Guide du Chanteur 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 


sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


FRANCE. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


WHERE TO STAY iN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Maret. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort aranteed the year round. 
Not a stopping a. ut a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
throoms, Light. 


MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d’Instruction Publique. 
De i'Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of TannhAuser and 1’ Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 True Nouvelle, PARIS. 





JULIANI, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAU), @ rue eater. | 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADIL LA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
808 rue de Prony, 
Pare Monceau.) PARIS 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise — 
13 rue Washington, Paris. 
Near Arc de Triomphe 


M. DUBULLE, 
Profeseeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Ameterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School Mise-en-Scéne 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


1™ Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique, 
Stage Practice. In Caste 
by rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 


Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian method. Complete comse. Stage 

practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages. 

solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-sceéene. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
30 rue St. Petersbourg. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 

PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing 
Large and Noble Style. 











FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
Concert SINGER. 


Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 
Stephanie of Austria. 

Von per HEYpsTR. 4, BERLIN, W. 





MISS MARIE GES 3ELSC ‘HAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopold street, Munich 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Berlin W. Germany, 
No'liendort-Piatz No. 6. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. FZ 
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791 Tremont Street, 
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STERLING =2tes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<=__DERBY, CONN. 























NEW YORK—Continued. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty. 
Address: 30 East 23d Street, New York. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 


Will accept pupils for voice culture. 
poices cultivated per contract. 
145 East 84d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture, 
18 Fast 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio : 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at ate Monday and Wednesday, 














Good 











10 to 12. ence : % Gramercy Park. 
SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 


Oratorio, Concert, Musicaies. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 196 Fifth Avenue. New Vork. 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON 


Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
Address: 2% East 234 Street, New York. 








EDWARD BROMBERG, 


Basso-Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio : 1388 West 91st Street, New York. 


ALBERTUS SHELLEY, 
Solo Violinist. 

Concerts and Musicales. 

Instruction. 36 West 116th “treet, New York. 

With the New York Co'lege of Music. 


JOS. POKLOP RENALD, 
TENOR. 
“= Cammiae 


FELIX JAEGER, . 
Cond uctor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 Raat 18th Street. New Vork 
TOBIAS WESTLIN, 


Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Brooklyn Studios: 390 Sackett Street. 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin. 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
827 Amsterdam Ave., near 75th St., New York. 
SERENO R. FORD, 


Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 

















Boston. 
KATHERINE RICKER, 


Contralto. 


Concert—Oratorio. 
8 Joy Street, Boston. 


Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harpist, 
184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
CLARA E. MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street. Boston. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall. Boston. 

















W. A. HOWLAND, 
Basso Cantante, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Studios: Steinert ey Boston, Mass., 
2 King Street, Worcester, Mass. 





Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 


Organist. 

Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 
Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street. Springfield. Mass 








MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal! Instruction. 
402 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


Mat. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Gpunterpetat and Composition. 
French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~- 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 











Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Steinert, Hall, 
Boston. 





Pupil of 
Delle Sedie, Paris. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
rpist. 


7 Park Square. 
Daudelin School of Music, 





Boston. 


NEW YORK—Continued. 








F. DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Representative of the Galinparischeve system or 
Sight Singing, Ear Training and Musical Stenog- 
raphy. 701-702 Carnegie Hall, New York— 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 
48 Lefferts Place. Brookly, N. Y. 


EMMA K. DENISON, 


Vocal Instruction, 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 


HUGO LUTTICH, 


Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 984 St., or Steinway Hall. 
New York City. 














London, England. . 








FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 
Prospectus mailed free on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Con Recitals. 
Pierce Building. Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
Elgin Avenue Londen. w 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 





PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 


The work of the school was estab- 
lished by Mr. A. K. VIRGIL. Address 
Virgil Clavier School, of Poston, 

H. S. WILDER, Director, 
Boston, Mass. 





355 Boylston St., 


Mr. anp Mrs. THOMAS TAPPER, 


162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 


Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford. Boston. 





CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 








H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist, 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont Street, Boston. 


KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 











Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 


Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
York City. 


CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, 


Soprano—Oratorio, Concert. 
Trinity Court, Boston. 


Mut. MARIA PETERSON, 


Vocal Teacher, 
311 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 
2 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 














Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’Ss COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


CHARLES W. SINKINS’ 


Concert Agency, 
63 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams—“ SINKINS LONDON.” 


German Representative : 
CONCERT-DIRECTION JULES SACHS, 
Berlin, W**, Winterfeldt-Strasse 11. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 


Established by the Corporation of Leadon, 1880. 
| semen of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 








peproviestion Accompanying, Sight Singing. 
Sight Readin: (instrumental . ral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. ond 


st greatly reduced rates. Scholarships. 
c., given. 
sus. 6d. to £4 148. 64. term 
of twelve weeks. aad 


Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady EO ny Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee 

Victoria Embankment. London, E. C. f 








FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Aséreint, 

ee py | assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 

school at Paris. Specialty: Voice luction and 

correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 

method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 

Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 


& 








tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bec n 
Hall, Berlin. 
Sole re tative of most of the leading 


artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 

hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 

Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 

Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 

American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 

ai ioe for Music Teachers 
onl Suis ter Catalogues, 
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THE MUSICAL Courter, 86 GLEN ROAD, ROSEDALE, t 
TORONTO, November 17, 1808 ‘ 


g there anything more dismal than the utter failure of a 
so-called “comic” opera? To see the leading soprano 
vainly endeavor to charm, to behold the noble tenor, who 
bravely tries to please, and then anxiously awaits that en- 
core which is not forthcoming; to watch the comedian 
who dances and gesticulates, but cannot arouse responsive 
laughter; to expectantly listen for new melodies, but never 
discover them; to observe that desperate expression on the 
conductor's face, as he unflinchingly beats time—though 
the chorus is dragging and the violins are out of tune; to 
witness those looks of unmistakable anguish which libret- 
tist and composer at frequent intervals exchange; this, all 
this—is to experience misery 
. oe * 

Comedy and tragedy are strange words. To most come- 
dies sequels might be written. In one sense it might be 
said: A comedy is an unfinished tragedy Sut the play- 
wright does not rule the termination of even his tragedies 
When Romeo and Juliet breathe their last upon the stage 
thousands of onlookers exclaim: “How terrible a tragedy!” 
Whereas, in very truth, this scene may be considered the 
introduction to a history happier than the happiest comedy 

WINNIPEG. 

In Winnipeg an opera (which, by the way, is not a 
failure) has lately been produced. The name of the work 
is “Chon,” and the argument was printed on the programs 
as follows: 

Ombozoon III. and his wife Fatima—the joint rulers of 
the State of Zumphis, are the proud possessors of a beauti- 
ful niece, named Zoe, whom they have sent to England to 
receive the finishing touches of her education. She has 
improved the shining hour by captivating a smart young 
officer of aristocratic birth named Lord Arthur Twicken- 
ham Ferry. She, wisely considering her education com- 
pleted, returned to Egypt to make arrangements for her 
approaching marriage 

The story opens on the eve of Zoe’s wedding day. News 
has just been received that Sir Arthur will arrive on the 
morrow, and is all being prepared for the festivities. These 
preparations requiring considerable funds Ombozoon be- 
comes much dissatisfied with his Prime Minister and Lord 
Treasurer, Damesi and Jamboree, respectively, and finishes 
by giving them letters of dismissal. The court having re 
tired for the night, these two are left brooding over their 
misfortune, when they are startled by a midnight serenader 
whom they discover to be the accepted Sir Arthur. This 
suggests to the astute Damesi the idea of securing the per- 
son, assuming the title, and marrying the bride of the 
luckless young Britisher. Sir Arthur arrives accompanied 
by his friend, the Hon. Clifford Toodles, is interviewed by 
Damesi and promptly dispatched to a dungeon. All would 
have been well for the conspirators but for a little private 
conversation between Jamboree and Toodles, which leaves 
the former in a very bad box. Damesi having disguised 
himself as Sir Arthur, then makes the disastrous mistake of 
taking Toodles for Jamboree, although quite a natural error 
to fall into, as he fully expects to see his friend disguised 
for the first time as a gentlman. The supposed Jamboree 
is therefore sent down to interview the prisoner, and on 
finding his old friend Arthur, naturally enough releases 
him. 

These two (Arthur and Toodles) then evolve schemes 
for the discovery of the usurper, and finally hit on the 
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idea of making use of the old legend concerning Chon 
much-prized mummy—to successfully accomplish their un 





dertaking. Sir Arthur takes his place in the mummy case, 


and, just as the bridal procession of the melancholy Zoe 
and the jubilant Damesi is about to start, startles everyone 


by an imperious order to “halt !’ 


After sundry pleasantries 
he explains that he is in search of the descendant of his 
wife’s murderer, that his object is revenge, and that the 
gentleman’s name is Arthur Twickenham Ferry. Damesi 
—who, of course, is assuming that titlke—thereupon decides 
that discretion is the better part of valor, declares his real 
identity, and is loaded with chains of degradation 

Arthur, fully satisfied with the result of his scheme 
throws aside his musty disguise, and reveals himself, much 
to everyone’s satisfaction, especially Zoe’s, who, without a 
dissenting voice, is pronounced “Queen of the Nile.” 

If readers of THe Musicat Courter are able to follow 
this line of argument, they must have exceedingly clear 
brains and remarkable powers of concentration. If the in- 
ventor of this wonderful plot offers to send a copy of the 
opera to any person who unravels its mysteries many ex 
planations of the argument will doubtless be submitted, but 
who will gain the prize? 

That the initial performance of the opera was a success 





is evident from the following account, written by Eleanor 
Dallas Peter: 

“Thursday, November 3, was a red-letter day in musical 
Winnipeg, for that evening saw the first production of Mr 
Lambert's new comic opera, “Chon; or, The Mummy’s 
3ride.” Mr. Lambert and his librettist, Mr. Parker, have 
every reason to feel proud of themselves, for the success 
3ride.” Mr. Lambert and his librettist, Mr. Parkes, | 
most sanguine friends. Crowded houses of well pleased 


ave 


people greeted them at each performance, and the fact that 
composer, librettist, performers and orchestra were all resi- 
dents of our city, added not a little to the pride we felt 
in such a creditable performance 

“The following is the cast, which was well chosen, each 
performer seeming to be particularly well suited to his or 
her part: 

Ombozoon III., nominal ruler of an Egyptian 
state.... Major Billman 
Fatima, his queen, the actual monarch, 
Miss Mabel Holroyde 
Zoe, his niece, an artless maiden .Miss Madge Barrett 
Susette, her French maid, with martial instincts, 
Mrs. C. A. Parker 
Damesi, prime minister, a bold, bad man...Major Arnold 
Jamboree, lord treasurer, just as bad, but not so bold, 
Frank Schofield 
Sir Arthur Twickenham Ferry, an English 
officer, betrothed to Zo« ......Eric Hamber 
Hon. Viscount Toodles, his chum, a heavy swell, 
Robert Campbell 
Remses, captain of the guard he C. A. Parker 
Althotas, high priest in waiting C. A. Parker 

“The plot of ‘Chon’ is decidedly original, and the music 
is admirably adapted to the words The melodies are 
tuneful and rhythmical, and though now and again an 
odd strain may remind us of something we have heard be 
fore, the music, as a whole is fresh and original. Perhaps 
one of the most taking numbers in the opera is ‘“ The Queen 
of the Nile,’ which is exceedingly pretty and is cleverly 
written. 

‘The Egyptian scenery and costumes used were unusu- 
ally pretty and appropriate, and added not a little to the 
success of the opera 

“I believe Mr. Lambert is at present negotiating with an 
operatic manager, with the view of having his opera pro- 
duced by a professional company. We wish him every suc- 
cess in his undertaking, as he has spared neither time nor 
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trouble in the preparation of a work creditable alike to him- 
self and his colleague, Mr. Parker.” 
British COLUMBIA. 

Here is the second interesting letter from Julian Durham 
(Mrs. Henshaw), THe Musica Courter’s newly appoint 
ed correspondent in British Columbia: 

Capital concerts were given in the Victoria Theatre and 
Vancouver Opera House by Bennett’s Band on October 
28, 29 and 31, and November 1, respectively. it was a great 
pity they received such poor patronage in_ both 
cities, for seldom have 1 heard Wagner so well ‘interpreted 
(especially the overture to ‘Tannhauser’) while the lightes 
numbers on the programs were played with a precision and 
crispness delightful to hear. Mr. and Mrs. Tobin contrib 
uted some excellent duets on the trombones, and the xylo 
phone solos by Mr. Read were very good 

Little Paloma Schramm won the hearts of the citizens 
of Victoria on October 29 and 31, just as she did those of 
all the Vancouverites who heard her play last week. At 
her recitals, given in the Institute Hall, this wonderful 
child-musician gave most charming programs, playing com 
positions by Beethoven, Bach, Chaminade, Liszt and Rubin 
stein, improvising upon themes offered to her, and then 
again performing pieces of her own composition. In Van 
couver she gave a return concert on November 3 

How can | adequately comment upon the amateur per 
formance ol rhe Triumph ot Love : , cast of one 
hundred performers, including thirty principals, six acts of 





well-staged scenes, admirably drilled choruses and marches 
under the baton of F. W. Dyke, pretty dances arranged by 
Professor O'Brien, good costumes, excellent solos, a fine 
orchestra, under the direction of Herr Friemuth, and the 
whole entertainment most competently managed by Mrs 
Vance-Newmayer—the task is altogether beyond my pow 
ers of description and the space at my disposal 

Briefly, to mention a few salient features, the Van 

couver Opera House on the night of October 23 was 
crowded to the doors, standing room even being at a pre 
mium, and success was writ large over the whole thing 
Miss McIntosh as Regina looked remarkably handsome, 
Mrs. Nichol, Amorita, sang most exquisitely and acted 
with grace and ease; Mrs. Edwards, Virginia, spoke her 
lines as only the well trained elocutionist can, and Mrs 
Boyer, Fortuna, created a delightful impression, both with 
her voice and by her spirited acting. Miss Machin as 
Honora and Miss Sterling as Queen of Night both did full 
justice to their parts, while Mrs. Buntzen is the most 
fascinating soubrette that has ever trodden the amateur 
stage in the Terminal City 

“The more often we hear O. Roberts in song the bet- 
ter, for he has a splendid voice. Mr. Lawrence as The 
Duke, and Mr. Crickmay as Leperello, sustained their 
roles in good style. Cupid (Arthur Johnson) bewitched 
the mortals, and shared the honors of the evening with 
the tiny fairies, who, in their white tulle frocks, looked 
like little bits of thistledown 

Mr. Jamieson, the manager of the Vancouver Opera 
House and Victoria Theatre, has just announced that it is 
his intention not to rent either of these places for any ama 
teur performances during the theatrical season, as it inter- 
feres with professional engagements. This is a very seri 
ous thing for local amateurs, as in Victoria ‘Iolanthe,’ 
‘Robin Hood’ and ‘The Pearl of Pekin’ are already in re- 
hearsal, and in Vancouver ‘The Shop Girl’ will soon be 
given 

‘Robin Hood’ will be produced under the direction of 

F. Victor Austin, assisted by the Philharmonic Society, 
and a chorus of fifty voices 

“The cast of ‘The Pearl of Pekin’ includes Miss Maude 
Goodwin in the title role, and Miss Georgie Cooper in the 
soubrette role of Finette. The opera will be given under 
the direction of J. M. Finn, and Fred Cooper will organize 
a Chinese lantern march, a sleigh bell march and a scarf 
dance 

“An excellent conservatory of music and school of ora 
tory and dramatic art has been opened at 53 Vancouver 
street, Victoria, by F. Victor Austin (violin), assisted by 
Mrs. Green (vocal), Mrs. Windle and Miss C. Christie 
(piano, theory and harmony), Miss Christie (mandolin), 
Miss C. Christie (guitar), Miss A. Brown (violin), Mr 
Finch-Smiles (oratory, elecution and dramatic art), Miss 
B. Janion (German), Mrs. Gotter-Swale (French, Italian, 
Russian, Spanish). Such an enterprising institution richly 
deserves public support 

“TI am in receipt of a prospectus issued by Herr Frei 
muth, of 1135 Melville street, Vancouver, the bandmaster 
of the Second Battalion, Fifth Regiment, C. A.; the leader 
of the Freimuth Orchestra, and an accomplished solo vio 
linist. This orchestra is a great addition to local musical 
circles, and will doubtless be frequently heard:this winter 
both at concerts and social events As a leader of private 


orchestra and a teacher of the vi Herr Freimuth is 





admirable and thoroughly competent.” 


* * . 


Mrs. Julie Wyman (of New York) is paying Toronto 
a visit. Mrs. Wyman has already appeared twice this 
week at local church concerts, and her beautiful voice and 
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methods are much admired by the musicians in 
She will be the contralto singer in the ‘Persian 
which will be given in the Pavilion on November 
28. The other soloist will be Miss Dora McMurtry (so- 
prano), Mr. Gorrie (tenor) and H. M. Blight (baritone). 
rhe pianist is to be Miss Ada E. S. Hart, and the per- 
formance will be given under the admirable direction of 
Miss Nora Hillary. 

The Sherlock Male Quartet, one of the best organiza- 
tions of the kind to be found anywhere, is making a great 
many engagements for the present season. The quartet is 
Sherlock (first tenor), Robert Gorrie 
Armstrong (first bass), and J. F. 


artistic 
this city. 
Garden,” 


composed of J. M. 
(second tenor), W. G. 
Howitt (second bass). 

Miss Carlotta Michael (of Elkhart) called at this de- 
partment lately. Miss Michael, who wun thé gold medal 
under Jules Levy last May at the Connecticut Conservatory, 
is spending the season in this city, and is taking a course 
of lessons at the Toronto Conservatory of Music. This 
student is a very talented young musician. 

Among teachers of eminence who have 
the Metropolitan School of Music’s staff, the following 
should be mentioned: Miss Kate Archer (violinist), 
Campbell Slotesbury (vocalist), and Sig. Sajons (vocal- 
ist). The last two artists have both been pupils of the 
elder Lamperti. 


recently joined 


* * * 


Amelia B. Warnock, of Galt, called here this week. 
Miss Warnock is the possessor of a beautiful soprano voice, 
which she uses to advantage. This singer has plenty of 
concert engagements, and she promises to be an unusually 
Her affairs are in the hands of Mr. Arnold, 
manager, of College street, Toronto. Miss War- 
nock claims that Galt, Ont., is an exceptionally musical 
piace. It is certain that this young singer of its 
brightest lights. 


Miss 


fine artist. 


concert 
is one 


LONDON. 


The opening concert of the Woman’s Morning Music 
Club for the present season took place in the Auditorium, 
London, Ont., on November 10. This well-known club 
deserves every encouragement from the public on account 
of the good work which it is accomplishing. The program 
on this occasion was as follows: 


Concerta « PIsiss.c0.06nic00ccscenicesn ces cc sc SeOnm 
(Andante and Finale.) 
Miss Mabel Webbe. 

SOO <4: pc 4dS HAE oy Oh US CA UNEN 0% 5 00.09 000 68% Jordan 
COP ik.k 555 cn tetas Vareews tues. <i + Vittoria (1650) 
Ed. C, Crane. 

Trio, Poco, Adagio and Rondo (piano, violin and 
MENS wha tdecs bond bade asada s+<s sce oxaie4 Haydn 


Misses M. Raymond, Mabel Webbe and H. Saunders. 
Samson et Dalia (Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix), 
Saint-Saéns 
Miss Margaret Huston. 
Miss Huston and the other performers were well re- 
ceived, and the concert was satisfactory in every way. 
May HAMILTON. 


Sull Another. 

The Musical Observer, 

semi-monthly in the interest of music in general, but for the 

musical industries of Texas in particular, has just appeared. 
It is published in Dallas. 


a new publication to be issued 


Rudolf King. 


Rudolf King, the noted Kansas City pianist and teacher, 
has recently organized a club to be known as ‘The Rudolf 
King Amateurs.” 

The members are made up exclusively of Mr. King’s 
piano pupils and those of his three assistants, Miss Plum- 
mer, Miss Ethel Barton and Miss Mabel Ewing. Recitals 
will be held at intervals in the homes of members, and the 
purposes of this club are both social and musical. 


An Enjoyable Concert. 


A very enjoyable concert was held in the parlors of Dr. 
Robert Newman, 64 West Thirty-sixth street, New York 
city, under the auspices of the Pure in Heart Circle of the 
King’s Daughters, on Friday evening, November 18. The 
following excellent program was given: 

A SE, SUES orcas etndoseensKecteeens 
Mrs. M. E. Barstow. 


I sin thx neesditatk atamdees<+ hse Selected 
Miss Isabella Eben 
Mezzzo-soprano solo, Repentance 
Miss Louise Phinney Newman 
(Violin obligato, Miss Pauline Ryder.) 
Piano solos— 
i icdtacnvetratads ieee Re nada 
Romanza 


rf 


.Gounod 


Mendelssohn 
i foc clips esl eaaeal debe akin chieeon aa 
Miss. Lillian Farnell Dillon. 
Love’s i apsody. 
Mrs. Edgar Strakosch. 
ROCIO CRIED 6 oo ova vdscvcecsssws Verdi 
John G. Norman. 


Soprano solo, 


Baritone solo, 


Violin solo, Cavatina.... aot . Raff 
Miss Pauline Ryder. 
Duet, The Wanderer’s Night Song. . Rubinstein 


Miss Newman and Mr. Norman. 
(Pupils of J. S. Du Bois.) 
Soprano solos— 


NR A a a oo ee baeeutees ease Bartlett 
Ee ren ay eee me Rodgers 
“Mrs. Edgar Strakosch. 
Tenor solo, Flower Song (Carmen)....... . Bizet 
James S. Du Bois. 
Recitation, Lay BarGe Racé.i..ccccccccccccsvess Brown 


Miss Newman. 


From Paris. 


PARIS, November 1, 1898. 


| erence Chas. Lamoureaux was for the second 
time compelled to be absent irom his concert plat- 
form on Sunday, the house was well filled by an attentive 
and interested audience. Camille Chevillard directed as 


usual, and was warmly received. 
Beethoven's Fourth Concerto in G major, with M. Die- 
mer at the piano, was the central point of the concert. The 


work was consummately played, both pianist and director 
receiving generous applause after each part. There were 
It would have been interesting 
where Bee- 


cadences by Saint-Saéns. 
to know from the executants, 
thoven left off and Saint-Saéns began. The andante 
It is miraculous what wording Bee- 
thoven gets into the music. He makes even a piano sound 
honest. This concerto was dedicated, it seems, to the Arch- 
duke Rodolphe of who was Beethoven’s pupil, 
and who never ceased to aid and protect his master. It 
was written in 1895, and played three years after at Vienna, 


audience, not 
was 


especially enjoyed. 


Austria, 


interpreted by the composer. 

A Mozart symphony in C 
intently listened to and immensely enjoyed from first note 
to last, especially the delicate minuetto. Mozart is always a 
His writing is the most like the French 
When it is known that this was 


opened the concert, and was 


favorite in Paris. 
characteristics of any. 
No. 425 of Mozart's writing the wonder is how he could 
have produced such variety of pleasure with such mon- 
A nobleman received the dedication of 


the Count de Thun. There is neither 


otony of method. 
this work likewise, 


flute nor clarinet in the orchestration 

In a story written by Catulle Mendes and M. Bruneau 
an amazon queen leaves heaven and comes to earth for 
the express purpose of conquering the young Achille 
She uses three verses of poetry in apostrophe to him 


Just what came of the lady’s venture is not known, how- 
kind overtakes her in the one re- 
inter 


as death of some 
The orchestra had moments of real 
The 
cheranchée accompanied the 
The 


after the 


ever, 
maining verse. 
est, if not beauty. 
A sort of 
but 


scene was not whully noise 


ital 


battle 


lame rec with 


slight intermission whole was a patchy inuv- 


duction of “studies,” fashion of the new music 


Those who like it may. Many people who applauded said 
it was “assommant” and “impossible.” The amazon was 
sung by a Mlle. Picary, in the typical French fashion. 


agreeable change was a little one-act landscape of 


An 


César Franck, describing the march of a religious pro- 


cession through a wood. The idea that God was walking 
through the wood amid the verdure, flowers, sun, shadow 
and birds’ song was well worked out; much more simply 


WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, 


Organist, 
Care of Chicago Orchestra, Auditorium. 
SIDNEY P. BIDEN, 


Baritone Soloist, 


Concert, Recital, 
Kimball 


Oratorio, 


Hall, Chicago. 


CH ICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Trio, Fantaisiestticke, op. 88. . Schumann 
(Piano, violin and ’cello. Duet ‘and Finale. ) 
Misses M. Raymond, Mabel Webbe and H. Saunders. 
OI TOS TO do os cases east Varvaneces es cus Pinsuti 
Ed. C. Crane 
ES ee ES Pe ree ot aE Wagner 
OG SOE: nc acicad comdiney niees watehean aes Chopin 
Miss Morphy 
WOR ccc ckecssitasutebdadaksentsiedse+ ve Godard 
(Violin obligato, Miss Webbe.) 

Miss Margaret Huston. 
oe errr ee Schumann 
Ed. C. Crane. 
Symphony No. 5 (Surprise), Andante and Minuet. . Haydn 
Ladies’ Orchestra. 

DEORE 6 sincinsc6ttevaw Danses heen peokeanan Schumann 
poe oe Schumann 
_Miss Margaret Huston. 
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Exclusive 


Management of 


Mrs. GEORGE BENEDICT CARPENTER, 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, 


CHICAGO. 


Genevieve Clark Wilson, Soprano, 
Christine Nielson Dreier, Contralto. 
Mrs Clara Murray, Harpist. 

Frank King Clark, Basso. 


Bruno Steindel, ’Cellist. 
Glen P. Hall, Tenor. 

Allen H. Spencer, Pianist. 
Marian Carpenter, Violinist. 
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Director of MUSICAL ARTISTS. 


Mr. DAY WILLIAMS, 





FRANK T. BAIRD, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


9) | Manager Mrs. 
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ALLEN H. 


G. B. Carpenter, 


‘THOMAS S TAYLOR DRILL, 


JEANNETTE DURNO, 
Concert Pianist 
Three years with Leschetizky. 


SPENCER, Pianist. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill 


Fino Arts Building, Chicago, mt 


Mes. GEORGE BENEDICT 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Teacher. 


Mrs. G. B. Carpenter, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


HERMAN L. WALKER, 


Season 1898-99. 


CLARA MURRAY, 


| 
| 
| HARP SOLOIST AND INSTRUCTOR. 


MANAGEMENT 
Mrs. G. B. Carpenter, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
| Mr. anv Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


Lecture recitals on Opera, Its Origin and Devel- 
illustrated by vocal examples from the 
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34 Monroe St., Chicago, UL. | ee Recitals. * Pupil of Shakespere ee ‘ earliest epoch 67 Kimball Hall Chicago, Ill 
Studio: No. 5 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. nis canimaaags 3 CR. ne ma ni A. J. GOODRICH 
. itorium Buildin nicago “hd 
HARRISON CONCERT . ton amen Savmaeie~ sadnane | THEORIST, 
GOTTSCHAL K 4 Y RIC § SCHOOL, Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
oncanst. Frederick W. Carberry, ee anor of “Genta maa ue 
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seul 6, Musical and Dramatic Art. . “Music as a Language,” &c., &c 
. 241. rene © and P hates | _ Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
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Wabash Ave., s j H. ul Chi WM Kimball Hall, Chicago | of Interpretation 
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KATHARINE SPEAR GORNELL, 
e e e CONTRALTO. @ @ e 


Hyde Park Hotel, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


Kimbal! Building, 243 Wabash ‘venue, Chicago. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Catalogue mailed free. ADOLPH WEIDIG, Composition, and thirty other 

JouN J. HATTSTAEDT, ALLEN H. SPENCER, | 8UPeTior instructors. 
GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano; KARLETON HACK- { GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano. 
ETT, NOYES B. MINER, RAGNA LINNE; WIL“ ELM VILIM TRIO:< JOSBPH VILIM, Violin 
MIDDELSCHULTE, Organ; JOSEPH Vim, Violin; ' JOHN KALAS, ’Ce lo. 
243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 


JAN N VAN OORDT, 


VIOLINIST. 
RECITALS @GOO® PUPILS. 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


SHERWOOD PIANO SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, director, Steinway Hall, Chicago, 
Special inducements are offered to beginners, who may be assured when commencing their 
studies here that they will never have to retrace their steps, but that their progress will be steady 
and certain. Mr. Sherwood’s methods of technic, touch, phrasing, interpretation, etc., which have 


produced wonderful results, are exclusively used a ET 


Chicago, Ill. 
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JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 
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REINS.’ Secre‘ary and Manager. 1 
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than Franck is in the habit of doing. There were spots in 
which it would have been entrancing if he had only let 
the melody go as it wished. But he was always changing 
the nice things that came into his head, which is the 
fault of his music. It was very well.sung by a tenor, M. 
Cogny, who has been heard in New York, and who is a 
pupil of a Paris teacher not at all known in the States, 
Madame Rueff. 

There was nothing very impressive about the duo from 
the first act of “‘Crepuscule des Dieux.” It is astonishing 
how people are found to sing such things, especially peo- 
ple who cannot sing them. The malignity of Wagner to 
singers is shown in the fact that he did not kill the race 
off as he wished to do. He simply hung them up to ridi- 
cule and let their death take care of itself Had he killed 
them outright people would have regretted them. As it 
is—there is no danger 

The “Freischutz”’ overture closed the concert. One de- 
ightful thing about the Lamoureux concerts is that no one 
thinks of talking there People are not allowed to move 
either. If anyone is green enough to make a dive for the 
door during the finale he or she dives into the arms of a 
gendarme and stands awkwardly enough till the close. Why 
do not all programs bear the line “Talking strictly forbid 


den!’ or even “Kindly refrain from talking!’’ Anything 


to draw attention to the fact from the source of authority 
would be sufficient 


At the Chatelet a Saint-Saéns concerto was played, the 


part by Sarasat« rhe latter’s pure tones and ex 

juisite double stopping were greatly admired, but the or 
estra was said not to be up to the mark in accompani- 
en Sarasate was recalled six times. Pugno was tem 
pe y applaudec erto for piano and orchestra, 
by Th. Dub Duets were played on the double piano of 
M. Lyon’s invention. Selections from “Fervaal Sigurd 
ind ““Phedre” followed \s was remarked of them, ‘They 


might have been a suite three pieces The “Chasseur 
Maudit” of César Franck, heretofore described, closed the 


he concerts of the Enoch music publishers have com 
enced at the Fig 

Amphitryon” is being mounted at the Odéor Poly 
rete,” “Roman d'une heure,” “Declaration d’Amour au 


Theatre” and “Colinette” are pieces being given in the le 

ture series Columns otf the various papers are taken up 
with Catulle Mendes’ “Medie,” which Sarah Bernhardt is 
playing. Vincent d’'Indy’s music may be said to be a score 
It has some dozen pieces. The various Medies of different 
writers are the subject of one ve ry interesting article 


Grand, theoretical, philosophic discussions are taking 





place to account for the marvel, “extraordinary, abnormal 
and unheard of,”’ of a woman who neglects (?) her chil 
dren for her lover—a case which is as common as eating 
dinner in daily life How could a woman hurt a child 
through selfishness?” is the great question. “Nothing more 
easy on earth or more common or frequent,” answers 
echo from the bleeding hearts and lives of thousands of 


children strangled by the selfishness of parents. Because 
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parents are parents, therefore, they are angels of parents is air from “Lohengrin,”’ which the singer gave to perfection 


a bloated, stereotyped idea that will be exploded and cared She looked superb, as usual 
for with many more stereotyped ideas before the end of the Marie Roze is back in her 
twentieth century. And mark you, not a word is said of py, to recommence her agre 
the crime of Jason abandoning Medie, thereby crazing her summer in Switzerland and 
and causing her crime. dered happy by accounts of 
“La Fille de Madame Angot” is an attraction at the ous points. The tenor Riv 
Gaiété. It seems that Galle Marie was one of the first attained a real t1 p 


cast of this always popular operetta. Lecoq should be and recalls were 


stud perfectly well and hap 
eable duti one spe € 
oavoy Her i WW 
< S esse | p | i 
, | logon 
engaged a ihe hiague 
e of R \pplause 


re shared by the charming 


credited with one thing—he has never tried to write “after Juliette of Miss Lalla Miranda, a Australian of Amet 
Wagner.” can descent, w las P Lakme Mig in 
ihn heh Mireille V w er tes talents { ti é 

‘ vO young artists 

No end of praise for the work that Emma Nevada is do . Ms , v , , 

: ; \ Ail J dD K¢ pu] i Min | R 
ing down in Italy. It seems that her representations are ' 
ee : s engaged at ) } w here she ha i 
something triumphal rhe local papers are filled with two ‘Mign 
1 on 
and three column articles describing the beauties of her a ’ 
al a is v 2 Lague n 
voice, her acting, her power of holding the audience and her pplau 
ipplause 
diction. She is said to be about to undertake a tourneé« Mites Ped | = 
: : ‘LISS Sic ,udor laS aft I re acy 
through Italy. It would be a most favorable moment to do i ree ; , | nd 
. S a pianist sOStOl e W pul i an¢ 
so. It seems, in fact, as if that most charming womanand ,,, ane c} , ; 
‘ | ‘ dying ’ 
exquisite singer was doing some of the best work of her \in Stat Renelt , R 
Ime grid Ar dson, Ww s g S 
life. ) 

‘ spent i Tew ivs ] 

Henry Danvers has been married to Madame Hutchin be De B P f , 

- ne « ACSZ} S xed 
son de Loyanté in Paris fang ”? 

Congratulations to Miss Suzanne Adams as Mrs. Leo Co, — ao ly 
S seule = . _ ‘ 
tern. vith M. Fidele Kos re | He has an imn ely 

Miss Emma Thursby has returned home to New York lieaies Me se lial 1 to learn how 1 
where many loving friends and affectionate pupils are , nage it 
awaiting her return. Her studio in New York is 605 Car Mr Marie S ‘ fh y 

Ime lari ea z ( ging 
negic Hall. — tino ctud Study f Fre } d 

Miss Elfrida Newberger (Frida Rhoda), of New York ‘ Y rug 

gave a charming soirée this week in honor of her mother, , p,,, N 


who returns shortly to America. A large number of people 
musicians, artists and society people were present f lablished 1867 
among them a married daughter and son-in-law of Mrs 
Newberger, traveling in Europe. Miss Elfrida sang a num 
ber of things, among them the mad scene from ** Hamlet,” 
creating the heartiest enthusiasm. She sang in English, 
French and Italian. Her voice, which is flexible, clear and ‘ 
College Building 
202 Mithigan Boul 


light as a bird, has grown very much, and broadened as 








well. In Berlin it was said that she was like Sembrich 
She knows ten operas now, and sings to F above middle C \* Nira >| 4 f),, lent 
with ease. She is studying with M. Tecki, a famous opera | 5 egi 4 — 
coach. An extremely pretty, vivacious brunette, this young we = tt 
singer, wh« s a hard worker Ss we Ss sure « success (<> f ) 
Marie Barna is had gra it Coburg ie 4 re) ee ey gel 7 
was recalled six times after the second act of “The Flying ELOCUTION:; ORATORY. 
Dutchman.”” She was complimented by the Duke and > SCHOOL°FACTING. 
Duchess, and several ladies and gentlemen of the « LANGUAGES 


Madame Barna ascribes much of her credit to Mme. Julis 


Rosewald, of California, for the excellent foundation giver 


Dr F Ziegfeld 


to her voice She finished with M. Sbriglia, of Paris Dr Louis falk nm J 
} u for Saal I hans von Schiller 
bs isn , — William Castile 


At a grand concert de charité given at the Trocadero Bernhard Listemann 
S Edacobsohn 


Mile. Tracey sang several times and « t 

. . ; Mart ¢€ } 
nthusia * annlaus ] 1 } rari Co k 
enthusiastic applaus¢ i ; I whi ¢ lauta J Tisdale 
was t have sung was DY reasor I the 1iiness iM 


Henri Albers, of the Grau Opera Company, changed to an 
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THE SPIERING QUARTET, “°!wiciietsotivars, 


> HARRIET DEMENT PACKARD, 


SOPRANO. 
Address Musical Courier, 224 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Public Lectures. 





WILLIAM L. TOMLINS, 


Training Courses for Teachers. 
Chitdren’s Vocal Classes. 


Address: Central Music Hall, Chicago; 3 West 18th St., New York. 





ESTELLE ROSE, -.-Contralto, 





Chicago, tll. 





Steinwey Hell, 


Oratorio, Concert, Recital. 





ANNA GROFF BRYANT, Contralto. 


HICAGO, ILL. 


Ensemble or Solo. 


CHAUNCEY EARLE BRYANT, Tenor. ORATORIO » CONCERT » RECITAL. 
Studie 4038 HANDEL HALL, Where Mrs. BRYANT receives pupils 


44 Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl. 





W. W. LEFFINGWELL, 
Violin Soloist and Instructor. 
For terms, dates, &c., address 


SIXTEENTH YEAR 
1896-1897. 


Mrs REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


LUCILLE 
Suite 47, Kimball Hall, Chicago, ml ST EV ENSON 


SOPRANO, ; 
243 Wabash Ave., Chicago... WALTER SPRY, 


Mme. JOHANNA HESS- BURR, s3¢ 
Voice Coaching— Repertoire. 
FRANK S. HANNAH, 
Business Manager 


29( 
Suite 1015-1016 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 220 


PREDERIC LILLEBRIDGE, 


MAAR HI Mrs. Charlotte Lachs-Lillebridge, 


PIANIST ; 


SOPRANO. 


For terms and dates address 
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HOLMES COWPER, Tenor, 


Wabash Avenue 
Cuicaco, I. 








FOR THE 
HicHer ArT or Piano PLayInG. 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Pianist—Teacher—Lectures 
Chicago Conservatory Auditorium, Chicag 


Piano and Organ Recitals. . . 


Suite 54 and 5 


Director of Conservatory of Music J. H. KOWALS K , 
MAURICE ARONSON, | QUINCY LL CuLepe Bror 


ATED VOCAI 


5, Kimball Hall 


Ci 4 I 





HELEN BUCKLEY, Soprano. MARY LOUISE CLARY, Contralto. 
THE F ’ ARTHUR BERESFORD, Bass)s5 ADOLPH ROSENBECKER, Violinist. 


GEORGE RIDDLE IN READINGS. 


THE BERNHARD LISTEMANN STRING QUARTET. 


The Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Boston, Chicago. 


WM. H. RIEGER ‘Tenor, 
HUGO FREY, 
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CARE OF BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 
21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 


LONDON, W., November 4, 1898. ) 


HE National Grand Opera Company is the name of 

a new institution that is publicly registered in Lon 

don week. Charles Cunningham, the Australian 
tenor, who was with the Carl Rosa Company for two years, 
The capital stock of the company 1s 
With what is in hand it is thought 


1 
tins 


is to 
£10,000, not al] paid in. 
that the requisite costumes, auxiliary scenery, to supple 
ment that of various theatres in which they appear, and 
the general properties can be purchased and leave enough 
money to the faithful fulfillment of contracts 
into which they are entering. They will run from January 


act aS Manager. 


guarantee 


1 to May. The principals engaged are Mme. Ella Russell, 
Miss Alice Esty, E. C. Hedmont and Ludwig, four 
artists who have made themselves very popular with 


provincial audiences as members of the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany. 

This old company, now under the management of Dr. 
Osmond C 
at popular prices for several weeks past. 
provinces next week, to try their luck in some of the larger 
towns, Leeds being the first selected, Hull, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen following before Christmas. 

Herr Zwintscher, whom New York musicians will re- 
member giving a recital at Steinway Hall last spring, has 
He came to 


have been playing to suburban audiences 
They enter the 


arr, 


had quite a strange experience in London. 
Europe intending to visit his home in the summer, and 
was booked to sail on a certain Saturday for New York. 
It happened that on Friday someone that Robert Newman 
had engaged to play the “Emperor” concerto at Queen’s 
Hall failed him, and at 1 o’clock of that day young Zwint- 
scher was asked if he would undertake the work for that 
evening. He did and 
This has led to his settling in London for the present, and 


so, met with immediate success 
giving several recitals. 

Dr. Richter left London last Tuesday, without signing 
any agreement with the Hallé Orchestra; but an under- 
standing has been arrived at by which he conducts the 
Hallé concerts at Manchester next season, and he will also 
conduct the concerts under Mr. Vert here and in the prov- 


inces in addition to the Birmingham festival in 1900. 


That splendid series of concerts organized by Mr. 
Schultz-Curtius, under the name of Wagner concerts, will 
be known henceforth as the Curtius Concerts. These are 


conducted by Mottl, Weingartner and other eminent Ger- 
man kapellmeisters. 

\ new tenor, of the name Claude 
make his début at the Salle Erard this month. 

The Royal Society of Musicians, probably the oldest 
musical institution extant, will give their 160th anniversary 
festival next Friday at Queen’s Hall. 

Madame Patti makes her only appearance at the Albert 


of Newnham, will 


Hall this season on Monday week. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who has been suffering from a 
nervous trouble from overwork, is slowly recovering. 

M. Jean Gérardy has been engaged for several St. James’ 
Hall ballad concerts this season. 

In the exhibition of French pictures at the New Gal- 
lery, is a portrait of M. Saint-Saéns, by Benjamin Con- 
stant, who has just completed a portrait of Madame Calvé. 

Miss Catharine Pelten, a young soprano, who has stud- 


FEILDING ROSELLE 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO, 


Oratorio, Festivais, Concerts, Recitals. 
Address care Musical Courier, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
<= OF VOCAL SCIENCE. 


Singing in all its branches. Scientific tone production. Special 
Pepartment for Teachers. Courses in Vocal Physiology and 
Aratomy. Classes and Private Lessons. Circulars. 


FRANK HOTCHKISS OSBORN, Principal, 1206 Walnut St. 
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ied abroad for two years, returned last week to her native 
city, New York, to engage in concert work. She made 
several successiul appearances in London. 

At the Crystal Palace on Saturday last the novelties in 
the program were an idyl for orchestra by Prof. Mar- 
shall Hall, decidedly of a Wagnerian character; an air 
from Bach's little known cantata for Easter Sunday, sung 
by Edward Lloyd, and a fantaisie for ’cello and orchestra 
by Massenet, in which the solo part was played by M. 
Hollman. 

A group of lectures on Brahms, which should be both 
interesting and valuable, is promised during November 
by Fuller Maitland at the late Lord Leighton’s house, 2 
Holland Park road, Kensington. The subject of the first 
lecture is to be Brahms’ piano works, and this will be fol- 
lowed by lectures on the concerted instrumental works and 
the songs. 

CONCERTS. 

Wednesday evening last saw the farewell concert ol 
Madame Melba at the Albert Hall, when, despite rain and 
tempestuous wind, this abominably ugiy, cheerless build- 
ing presented a sea oi heads that made one reel to con- 
This perennial down for three 
items: ‘lhe mad scene from ‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
fosti’s ‘Good-bye’ and Arditi’s “Se Saran Rose.” What 
need to say that she was recalled for each as many as 
three times, and that she encored each number. Yet the 
applause lacked enthusiasm; much of it denoted apprecia- 
tion of her charm, much the knowledge that singers of her 


template. favorite was 


attainment deem an encore their right, its absence an in- 
sult. Of course she was in splendid voice, and of course 
her phrasing and tlexibility were unimpeachable; but alas! 
that such an artist should be ignorant of diction. 

Though we are almost carricd away by her warm, de- 
licious tones, a little clearheadecness shows that vowel 
sounds, explosion of consonants and mouth position are 
to her unknown, or it may be ignored with that insolence 
born of pride in the possession of so many other qualities. 

Tosti’s “Good-bye,” surely written under serious gastro- 
nomic disorder, was in her hands almost beautiful. We hear 
not the thin harmonies, the false sentimentality of the 
music, but instead, transmitted from her to us, we think 
to hear a wail of sorrow, a burst of passion, a swift shiver 
of the tragic, that makes the emotional pale, and causes 
the unsophisticated singer of filth-rate drawing rooms to 
vow to purchase the song next morning with a view to 
certain conquests. Alas for those who see not the art of 
the singer, who cannot tear down that thin yet blinding 
veil woven with threads of cunning, knowledge of the 
world, diplomacy, specious art, and—who shall deny it— 
To Melba’s 


in the last verse we doff 


knowledge of the foolishness of humanity. 
one hoarse gasp oi “Good-bye” 
our hats in token oj respect for her histrionic art. 

The encore to this was Bemberg’s ““Nymphes et Syl- 
and to that of her last repetition of the 
smiled 


vains,”’ song a 


final verse. Fortune, as on other occasions, on 
her; she was the star of the evening, and rendered pale and 
boresome her fellow workers. Surely a genuine triumph 
She acknowledged her applause not 
with a bow, but a curtesy. Has Ben 
heard to such disadvantage? He appeared to be suffering 
with a cold, and, rather than disappoint his audience, sang 
with a will and gusto that were well meant, but under the 
circumstances huskiness suggested apoplexy. Here 
again “Salve Dimora’” was applauded and encored 
for the reason that the audience dared not do otherwise. 
The truth is, each surreptitiously glances at his neighbor 
as to his intention, and, noting what he thinks is approval, 
durst not differ for fear of being thought ignorantly unap- 
Truly the world is inhabited by a flock of 
bandy-legged, courage lacking sheep. The ever popular 
“Songs of Araby” was the encore to the above. Later he 
sang “Oh, Vision Entrancing.” The remaining artists 
were Miss Ada Crossley, who gave with unbending dig- 
nity and severe accuracy “Che Faro,” and later “On the 
Banks of Allan Water’; Mr. Santley, who sang Mozart's 
“Non piu andrai,’ and Theodore Bayard, a young and 
artistic singer, who, in the phraseology of the Cornish, is 


to a woman's heart! 
Davies ever been 


ol 


his 


preciative. 


‘coming on nicely.” 


The first of Mr. Newman’s Queen’s Hall symphony con- 
certs for this season was given last Saturday afternoon. 
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Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” symphony was once more 
down, its performance being excellent throughout. The 
substitution of the bass clarinet for the bassoon in the first 
movement is an improvement. But how about Tschaikow- 
sky? Mendelssohn’s ever iresh and youthful ‘“Midsum 
mer Night’s Dream” opened the concert, and Weber's 
“Oberon” overture, which exerted so powerful an influ 
ence on Mendelssohn’s orchestral works, closed it. 

The inordinately long program included two Hungarian 
Dances arranged by Brahms, a nocturne and festival scene 
from Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba,” and | dward 
man’s “Hamlet” symphonic poem. This work 
performance here) shows many traces of the influence oi 
especially The Heroic March 
section, typifying the king, is probably the weakest point 
The Ophelia theme is beautiful and melodious. On the 
whole it is highly creditable, and might gain by eliminat 
ing some of the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal—much 
of the sound and fury signifying nothing. Miss 
Blauvelt, the young American soprano, made her London 


Ger 


(its first 


Tschaikowsky, at first 


Lillian 


début at this concert, and at once established herself as a 
the 


singer of the first rank. However trivial music of 


Thomas’ mad scene in “Hamlet’’ may be, it is a vocal ex- 
ercise making the most trying demands on the singer, and 
Her 


voice is fresh, clear, ringing, sympathetic, and nature has 


in no particular was Miss Blauvelt found wanting 


given her more than the mere tones of her voice where 
with to make a pleasing impression. She 
German song of Mendelssohn, and another French song 
(much in the manner of by Delibes. Her 
French and German diction is not so good as her vocal- 


also sang a 


“Carmen’’), 
ization. Of her English enunciation I am not yet able to 
speak. 

The last of this autmun season of Richter concerts con- 
certs consisted entirely of Wagner excerpts and a Beetho 
It that the 
Queen’s Hall was crowded last Monday evening when these 


ven symphony. is therefore not surprising 
familiar and popular numbers were interpreted by so con 
summate a master as the great Hungarian conductor. The 
youthful and noisy “Rienzi” overture was given in a very 
sedate, manner. In fact, a little quicker 


tempo and more verve would have been more in accord 


broad, almost 


with the character of the music, although many of the 
points of detail, accent, phrasing, and expression, so con 
spicuous in this performance, would have suffered there 
Of the “Ring” selection for orchestra, made by Dr 
Richter himself, with the Sieg 
fried Death March, nothing can now be said which has 


by. 
Wagner’s consent, and 
not already appeared many times before when these same 
works have been given in London under the same con 
Mr. Philip Brozel sang the two “Trial Songs’ 
much success. Many 


ductor. 
from “Die Meistersinger” 
of the finer points were missed altogether, and in spite of 
some good effects one could not help feeling this music had 
been learned for the occasion, and that the singer was not 
familiar with the interpretation of these songs by the great 
tenors who visit us in the opera season Mme. Medora 
Henson joined Mr. Brozel in the “Love Duet” and finale of 
the first act of “Die Walkire.” The second part of the 
program was devoted entirely to Beethoven’s great A major 
single point being 


without 


superbly, 
The orchestra was occasionally 


symphony, interpreted no 
missed by the conductor 
rough, especially in the soft passages of the introduction 
The scherzo and so-called allegretto were played with ad 
mirable delicacy, and the vigorous, scurrying finale was 
brilliant and full of swing. 

The second of Herr Elderhorst’s 
vpened with a Rasoumoffsky quartet, and closed with Mo 


Brahms’ sonata for piano 


series of concerts 
zart’s piano quartet in G minor. 
and violin in G, with some unimportant ‘cello pieces, and 
three songs, completed the program. The Beethoven quar- 
tet was conscientiously played, and there were moments of 
real feeling. More than this canngt be said. The Mozart 
number was more satisfactory, its enchanting grace and 
tenderness infusing a welcome degree of warmth into the 
players. Herr Elderhorst has hardly sufficient breadth of 
tone for Brahms, and Herr Cohn, at the piano, lacks those 
this 


qualities associated with worthy interpretations of 


master. The vocalist was Mme. Clara Samuell,- who sang 
“Nymphs and Shepherds,” and two songs by Edward Ger- 
man. 

The clever little Russian pianist, Wolodia Roujitsky, gave 
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his farewell recital on October 27, at the Salle Erard, 
We learn with delight that he is to retire for some years 
to the schoolroom, doubtless to return to us with his 
as yet embryonic gifts fully developed. He played on this 
occasion Bargiel’s prelude in A minor, a transcription 
of a Bach bourré, a Liszt transcription of Chopin, the 
latter’s impromptu in A flat, and Mendelssohn’s “Capriccio 
Brillante” in B minor. In all of these he displayed delicate 
touch, accuracy and a fine sense of rhythm. 

Herr Rudolf Zwintscher gave his first recital Monday 
last at the Salle Erard. He has a fine, fluent technic, marked 
intelligence, which with his undoubted reflective powers 
enabled him to give an interesting and impassioned read- 
ing of the “Sonata Appassionata,’ also of Schumann’s 
“Carnaval,” op. 9. In so small a hall as the Salle Erard 
his vigor was almost deafening, which fact he recognizes, 
and has consequently announced his intention of giving his 
remaining recitals in St. James’ Hall. His Chopin’s selec- 
tions were wanting in that grace so inseparable from the 
composer’s works, and his Mozart’s Fantasie in C minor 
was not in every way happy. 

The Curtius Concert Club, already announced in previous 
letters, gave its first concert of the season at the Prince’s 
Galleries on Wednesday, the 26th ult. The hall was crowd- 
ed with fashionable and smartly dressed people, and the 
whole evening boded success for its future ventures. The 
music was in the hands of Arnold Dolmetsch, who 
had provided a program of Bach’s music after the fashion 
of the composer’s own day. In “The Peasants’ Cantata” 
Mrs. Arthur Friedheim and Paul Arthur were the vocal- 
ists Each week we are to have a change of program— 
now instrumental, now vocal 

Sans PEvur. 


Letter from Italy. 
MILAN, Italy, October 29, 1808 

EING now as far as ever from accomplishing the phys- 

ical impossibility of appearing in two places at the 

same time, I remained in Milan to hear some novelties at 

the Filodrammatici and to attend the opening of the Lirico, 

and therefore could not go to Rome for the opening there 

of the Costanzi, with Massenet’s “Re di Lahore”—much to 
my regret. 

*¢ ¢ 


My arrival at Milan was well timed, for the closing per- 
formances at the “Teatro dell’ Accadémia dei Filodram- 
matici’” (to give you the full name), and the opening of 
Sonzogno’s “Teatro Lirico Internazionale.” 

At the first named house the list of old and new pro- 
ductions announced for the early fall season, beginning Sep- 
tember 7, was as follows: “Un Ballo in Maschera,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “La Sonnambula,” “I Puritani,” “Paron Giovanni,” 
by Antonio Castracane, and three pantomimes written by 
Egidio Rossi—‘“I duc Rivalli,” ‘“Neoterapia” and “Les 


Papillons”—these last absolutely new to Milan 


* * *& 


“Paron Giovanni,” the music by Antonio Castracane, 
was given October 14 for the first time in Milan, with this 


cast: 

Paron Giovanni ..A. Anceschi 
Rosella = E. Adalberti 
Roberto : — A. Novelli 
Pietro aes V. Reschiglian 
Gaspare ...G. Masetti 


Director of the orchestra, Pietro Duffau 
This little opera was preceded by the pantomime “Neo- 
terapia,” music of Michele Ciociano, and followed by the 
ballet “Les Papiilons,” music of A. Andreoli, with F. Buga- 
melli in the conductor’s chair. The opera is in one act, 
and occupies about three-quarters of an hour in its pres- 
entation. Castracane’s music is of the Mascagni-Leonca- 
vallo school—is, in fact, a sott of inverted “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”—with an open scene intermezzo after the style 
of Mascagni, only less effective and shorter; a little story 
of passion told in wild, excitable, turbulent music 
While “Paron Giovanni” was quite new to Milan. I believe 
the opera had been heard elsewhere in Italy before; at 
least, I have a dim recollection of having seen such an 
announcement somewhere. 
There was much applause, and noisy bravos, with a repe 
tition of some numbers demanded by the audience, yet I am 
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of the opinion that the work will not prove altogether suc- 
cessful for some reason; this is but an impression, how 
ever 

* * * 


Signorina Adalberti, who sang the part of Rosella, is 
the first soprano I have known in Italy to produce the 
effect of carrying her head voice down through the medium 
so as to unite and blend it with the so-called chest voice 

The effect of using her voice in this manner made the 
singing of Signorina Adalberti most satisfying and decid 
edly agreeable to listen to, and—still more wonderful now 
adays in Italy—the voice was free from that detestable 
*tremolo, so much in vogue at present on the Italian stage 

Another singer who produced charming effects, was the 
baritone Anceschi, who sang the title role in “Paron Gio 


vanni.” His use of “mezza voce” in the higher range was 
simply beautiful—and decided me to hear him again later 
in “Rigoletto.” 

* * * 


“Neoterapia” pictured a story of the life and cure of 
an inebriate, finely pantomimed by the ballet-master, Rossi 
in which he had very good assistance 


The music to this, however, was sugary and sentimental 


er 


“Les Papillons” proved to be a little ballet of two scenes 
in one, the first or pantomimic part of which is very 
Japanesque in subject, style and character, and the music 
describing and accompanying this part of the scene is quite 
pretty and characteristic; but the second half introduces 
nine ballerine and a premiera a 1a Loie Fuller, in variously 
executed serpentine dances, with effects of colored lights 
thrown upon these gyrating damsels—the lights, though 
not very well managed, and the sola ballerina showing her 
blue colored tights (worn by her in the first part as the 
pretty blue butterfly), either forgetting or not caring to 
change for flesh-tinted ones 

In this second part the music was commonplace enough 
and totally devoid of individuality 

I am quite sure that the Olympia impresario, Oscar 
Hammerstein Gus-Kerker-ed 
Huneker-ed into an eleven or thirteen storied Broadway 


thoroughly and Jim 
hotel room, with or without the sounds of a double-bar 
reled hand organ on the outside, to aid and abet in dis 
tracting and distorting his scheme of harmonic progres 
sions, produced single fingered on the piano, could easily 
within twenty-four hours, have brought forth music su 
perior to that with which I was entertained in the second 
half of this Milan production of “Tes Papillons.” When 
T say this I think I am serious 
a 

The Theatre of the Filodrammatici is not a large house 
and is one in which the orchestra of thirty-six members 
sounds entirely too loud—voice covering nearly all the time 
all but the strongest of the singers. Founded in 1797, it was 
last restored in 1885: is of horseshoe form, decorated i 
white and gold, has red plush seats and electric lighting 
At the sides and back of the orchestra chairs are two rows 
of dress circle seats. There are three tiers—of which two are 
with open boxes and the upper is the gallery 

This theatre is a popular one, and there is an absence 
here of fashion and style 

During intermissions bottled mineral water is sold and 
served to thirsty souls not fully satisfied by the music: but 


smoking is prohibited in the auditorium 


*_ * * 


’ 


At this same theatre I heard “Rigoletto,” given with the 


following cast: 


Tl Duca Enea Cavara 
Rigoletto Aristide Anceschi 
Gilda Carolina Trauner 


Giulio Canepa 
Serena V. dei Ronconi 


Snarafucile 
Maddalena 


Conductor, Pietro Duffau 

The Duke was represented by a big, fine looking man 
posessed of a tenor voice the reverse of his stalwart ap 
pearance, being of light weight decidedly and tremulous; 
and in voice complexion a pronounced blond 

The Rigoletto of Anceschi displayed the same good 
qualities of voice and action that were noticeable in his 
Paron Giovanni 


- Leopold Godowsky 
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Gilda, as sung by Signorina Trauner, though German in 


name, was thoroughly Italian in manner and style, witl 





excellent technical ability; but, I regret to have to add 
with a good sized tremolo as we 
Sparafucile had in his possession a large, gruff bass voice 
that left no doubt of the part he was taking 
The Maddalena of Signorina Dei Ronconi was a most 
buxom-looking and rich voiced contralto. Physically she 
was bewitchingly attractive and her voice had a sensuous 
quality or coloring quite in keeping with the character as 
sumed. Yet, this same ce, undoubtedly more of nature 
in of man’s making, failed to satisfy certain Italian ex 
pectatior lrue, this singer has not received much train 
g, but for my own part, I would infinitely rather accept 
ee a thy product of Dame Nature in place of 
the artif s g so often ippiau led 
The « ing duet between Gilda and Rigoletto, the finale 
f the third act, was vehemently applauded, after which 
these two singers received a curtain call But for the first 
time within my recollection the glo quartet in the last 
t was wed pass Vv ut being « red; needles 
to say, the big mar ttle tenor would not blend with the 
ntralto’s warm, w l e, and these two aga did 
t | t I e well with the rest 
Phe nductor a man of long, I la proportions 
He wns a ¢ derable reach f short-sleeved n and his 
are< s T na | ets ly i l ibove I Ss 
head, cutting the n grotesque figures the air. This 
e head, I 1 were it } his own, would 
‘ ly be lang f be dethroned 
dashed off—with n even s h dre is a lega 
tion for sault and battery 
> > > 
The Lirik Internazionale was opened Saturday, October 
22, witl semi-novelty here, “L’Arlesiana,” by Francesco 
Cilea, which was repeated the following night 
0 he 25 ew " ypera, « tled | Fine d 
Mf | Mar \ tti, had its first representation 
it ‘ dded the rd appearance of “L’Arle 
i hese A pe s were repeated a ght or two 
“ 
Bizet La Bella Fanciulla di Perth” was produced to 
ght (October 29), and I have just returned from listen 
ing to Carmen’s melodious sister in opera This pretty 
1 f Perth is deligt | friends aga to-morrow 
ght 
I shall write THe Musicat Courter at greater length 
bout t I performances in my next letter 
* > * 
On Sunday last, returning from churcl I, but a 
idy wl I met, for I was going in the op] direct 
o the picture gallery in Pa Brera, little expecting to 
eet a ving picture by e way—! ntered Mrs 
Louise Gerard-Thiers, the s prano singer New York 
s good looking. bright and vivacious as evet In the 
short but very animated conversation that followed we 
ompared notes, observations and experiences in Europe 
and found many of them strangely alike ly cor 
cerning singers and singing on the Italian 
She has plans and prospects—but of these more an 
other ne 
* * * 


nse or more 





Already the Milanese fogs have set 


so than any of London town, not only at night but by day 


as well. Going out or returning hot eve ery early in 
the evening, one may lose his or her w ectric light 
cannot penetrate this tl ick 1og, nor does h Ss majesty the 
sun at high noon always succeed in dispersing the heavy 
mist—yet this, of all Italy, is the town that attracts the 


singing fraternity, man and woman; or those hoping or 
rere in Milan 
may be found the vocal maestro, the impresario, the man 


h desired engagement—perhaps! 


endeavoring to become operatic artists, for |} 


aging agent and the mu 
Could this great Galleria Vitorio Emanuele, with its 
high arcades and idler swarmed cafés tell tales, how many 
a sad story we should know of vocal and operatic failures 
of protested engagements, of blasted hopes, drained pocket 
books; aye, and of broken hearts, too! 

Ma, cosi va il mondo" 


J. F. von per Hee 
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Sesngh S. Secsneteln. 
NOTHE 


temple of 


R American who has won a high niche in the 
song is Joseph S. Baernstein, a speaking 


A 


picture of whom adorns the cover of this issue of THE 
Musica Courter. He is an American of Americans; was 
born in Baltimore, Md., and received his entire musical 


education in America from an American teacher—Oscar 


Saenge r. 


Mr. Baernstein is one of the busiest singers now before 
the public. He is a tireless worker, and thinks nothing of 
traveling a thousand miles to fill an engagement. At the 
present moment he is speeding to Fargo, N. Dak., to sing. 


On his way home he will stop at Milwaukee, Wis., being 
engaged to sing in “The Elijah” in German. Then he 
will appear in Chicago and other Western cities. He will 


reach Buffalo in time to sing with John Lund December 
New York with 


minor engage- 


following night he will sing in 

Damrosch, and after filling many 
ments sing in Philadelphia with Walter Damrosch. 
He is booked for another appearance in New York De- 


5. The 
Frank 
will 


cember 20. 
that date to the middle of next April Mr. 
will little He is to sing in 
concerts and oratorio productions. He will sing 
n “The Handel and Haydn Society, of 
Boston; with the Institute in Verdi's ‘“Requim,” 
the direction of Walter Henry Hall; with the Apollo 
Club, of Chicago, in “The Creation.” Other engagements 
in the New England States and the West will keep Mr. 
Baernstein constantly before the public. He will sing in 
the “Damnation of Faust,” in Rossini’s ‘“Stabat Mater,” 
in “The Persian Garden,” in “Judas Maccabeus,” “oe. 
Paul” and in innumerable symphony concerts and recitals. 
During the past few years Mr. Baernstein’s vocal powers 
have been subjected to the most rigid tests, have 
the 
indeed, as 


From Baern- 


stein have rest many 


notable 


very 
Creation” with the 
Srooklyn 


under 


in 


and 


emerged from ordeal without showing the slightest 


wear or tear; one of his musician friends re- 
marked, “The more he 
Mr. Baernstein has sung in the past few seasons with such 
David Margaret Macintyre, Clemen- 
Vere, Josephine Evan Williams, W. T. 
Antoinette Trebelli, Sara Anderson, William 
Hamlin, Kathe- 


sings the better his voice becomes.” 


artists as 
De 
Yorx, 


sispham, 
tine Jacoby, 
Van 
Rieger, 
rine Bloodgood and many others of high repute. 
Mr 


George Corinne Moore-Lawson, 
Baernstein began to sing in public he has 
the most complimentary press notices. The 
the at first 

subsequent appearance. 
some 


Ever since 


received only 


good impression he made upon music critics 


has been emphasized at every 

Many columns could be filled with these notices, of 
vhich have from time to time been reproduced in this jour- 
All the critics have adverted to Mr. Baernstein’s re- 
versatility, commenting upon the masterly way in 
and the “Eli- 


respec- 


nal. 
markable 
which he sings his parts in the “Creation” 
jah,”’ these presenting probably the highest parts, 
written for the bass voice. 


tively, ever 

With regard to Mr. Baernstein’s voice and his singing 
much might be said, but it would be largely a repetition 
of what has already been said. His voice is a genuine 
basso of almost phenomenal range and adequate power 


and and his singing is decidedly characteristic. 
He is endowed with so much temperament that he gives 


of works 


resonance, 
an exceptionally fine and fervid interpretation 
calling for fervor, and a severe and dignified interpretation 
His splendid sing- 
added much 


of works requiring dignity and repose 


ing in the “Damnation of Faust,” by Berlioz, 


to his reputation When he sang Mephistopheles in the 
Auditorium, in Chicago, it was declared that his voice 
filled every nook and corner of that vast hall. His tone 


coloring in such florid works as “Judas Maccabeus” and 
was specially referred to as singularly brilliant 

Everything he does is marked by intellectual 
singer. It would be im- 


“Samson’ 
and artistic 
He is earnest 


ity. an intensely 


vor GAERTNER, cus 
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‘oan for him to be flippant. He has too high a con- 
ception of his mission. 

Mr. Baernstein ascribes his success to the excellent in- 
struction he received from Oscar Saenger, his only teach- 
er, with whom he studied for seven years. He speaks 
with enthusiasm regarding his preceptor’s great ability and 
delightful personality. Mr. Baernstein never attempts to 
sing an important work without going through preliminary 
“coaching” with his teacher. This accounts for the re- 
markable finish of his style. He believes in health-giving 
outdoor exercise, and also lays stress upon the importance 
of a singer’s taking gymnastic exercise. Mr. Baernstein 
is an admirable example of sana in corpore sano. 

The repertory of Mr. Baernstein is very large, and he is 
adding to it constantly. It includes nearly every oratorio 
work. It may be said with truth that he sings everything 
he attempts equally well. After hearing him deliver with 
power and brilliancy “Why Do the Nations,” the music 
critic of the Brooklyn Eagle was moved to write: 


His voice seems limitless in quantity, and its richness in 
melodious passages, together with its dark metallic quality 
where gloom is required, make it a most unusual combina- 
tion. To indicate him by comparison he is more like Plan- 
con than anybody else. He has the same appreciation 
which makes Plancon’s singing satisfactory, and he has 
fully as much power and richness of tone. 

Of Mr. Baernstein a prominent Connecticut newspaper 
“We predict that Mr. Baernstein as a basso will 
soon be without a peer.” The prediction was not a wild 
Mr. Baernstein now ranks with the very best artists 
is aS unassuming, as studious and 


once said: 


one. 

n America, and still he 
energetic as he was ten years ago when he first took up the 
study of music. He who knows and sees that the 
greater his success the possibilities 
before him. 

Mr. Baernstein is particularly well liked by his numerous 
colleagues, and he has the happy faculty of making friends 
everywhere, especially with the conductors, with whom he 
thus effecting the best 


is one 
still greater are the 


always works in perfect harmony, 
possible results. 


Evelyn Ashton Fletcher. 


Miss Fletcher, whose system of teaching music to young 
pupils has received such hearty indorsement from everyone 
who has examined into its merits, is meeting with great 
success in her work in New York. She has a large class 
of small scholars besides two classes of teachers who are 
studying with her in order to teach the system in their 
own work. In Boston, where she teaches one day in the 
week, she also has a large class of teachers. 

Miss Fletcher has given demonstrations of her method 
in some of the large private schools in the city, and on 
Thursday gave one at Miss Whitcomb’s school in Brook 
lyn. The success of this clever young woman is well de- 
served. 

Fiftieth Jubilee Recital. 


The fiftieth jubilee recital given by Hermann Emil Zock 
at Minneapolis on the evening of November 10, was a 
brilliant success. The public esteem and appreciation of 
his educational efforts had very tangible expression in 
the large audience which greeted him and listened with 
closest attention to the long program presented. An in- 
teresting incident in connection with the concert was the 
encore to the last number given in response to persistent 
demands. 

For this Mr. Zock chose Schubert’s Impromptu, op 
142, No. 2, this number being on his first program played 
in Boston, and which brought a persistent demand for a 
repetition at that time. Recalling the circumstance so full 
pleasing associations for him, Mr. Zock gave it as an en 
core number on the occasion of his fiftieth recital 





The Quupheny on ‘Gount Pilatus. 


By ALEXANDER MoszkKowsSKI. 


N profound meditation Victor Hugo revealed “What 
Is Heard on the Mountains,” listen to there 
when the voices of nature reach the receptive ear. Such 
voices, a tissue of elementary tones, which blend with the 
distant echo of human sounds into a cosmic symphony, I, 
would listen to, and this wish drove me up to the 
heights. For well-discussed reasons | choose for my sta- 
tion the summit of Mt. Pilatus. It is high enough, it is 
isolated, it towers to heaven, as an old chronicle says, “with 
cruel rocks and cliffs, Matterhorn in 
miniature, to attain whose summit involves not the cost of 
life and limb, but only 1o francs car fare. There, if any- 
where, must one obtain full and sure enjoyment of those 
mountain voices of which the poetry ot Victor Hugo gives 
a presentiment that powerfully stimulates longing. 
In the last stage for Pilatus, ascending from Alpnach, I 
shared the coupé with a well-grown gentleman of intelli- 
gent and sharply marked features. We fell into conversa- 


what we 


too, 


ibysses,” a 


and ; 


scars 


tion and he asked, “Do you intend to remain on the 
summit?” 
“Yes, till morning,” I answered. 


“Have you telegraphed for a room?” 
“No; I hope, however, to get one.” 
“If you have luck. The hotel to-day is very full. I 
know that, because I have already been a week there. I 
have settled there for some time.” 
“Not a bad summer resort?” 
I love Pilatus exceedingly, with its incom- 
we have nothing like it in Russia.” 
Russian; a slight 


“Very fine. 
parable scenery ; 

“T thought at once 
can be noticed.” 

He handed me his card, a courtesy which I returned. I 
read “Gregor Warabieff, Engineer, Riga.” 

“As an engineer,” I observed, “you will naturally take 
special interest in this risky cogwheel railroad?” 

“Certainly,” he replied, “although I have only a super- 
ficial knowledge of railroads. My special studies are in 
other fields.” 

“May I ask what?” 

“It is enough for me to mention the name of my teach- 
bounds of Russia. I am 


” 


you were accent 


ers, names known far beyond the 
a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff and Borodin. 

“But they are musicians!” 

“With us in Russia nobody is simply a musician; he 
is first of all something else. The great men whose in- 
struction I enjoyed are the best examples. I studied 
fortification and counterpoint under Korsakoff; with 
Borodin natural sciences and instrumentation.” 

“Then you compose, I may assume?” 

“Certainly, as far as my employment as military engineer 
permits me. At home I cannot always find time, but on a 
journey I compose with passion. I have observed that the 
rhythm of a railroad gives wings to musical fancy and that 
the specific mountain railroads possesses a 
very theme-creating power. On this account I have taken 
a season ticket for the Pilatus road, and have every reason 
to satisfied therewith beautiful and 
characteristic themes have occurred to me.”’ 

The prospect of living on the summit of Pilatus in the 
neighborhood of a productive artist naturally inspired me 
only in a slight degree. But I consoled myself with the 
Sund,” 


rhythm of the 


be A great many 


assuredly 


thought that as “Auf der Alm ka so 
there would be “ka piano,” and that the gentleman would 
scarcely be in a position to play the motives which an 


ascent of 48 per cent. had inspired. This consideration did 
not leave me even when I was made his room neighbor 


in the hotel. The house was indeed crowded, and as I 
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1d Con- 
tative. 


could not on that day go down again to the valley I had 
to accept without remonstrance the only available room. 

It was cloudy as cloudy could be. The whole mountain 
summit seemed wrapped in wadding and the barometer 
stood at fine. As it was alone in this opinion nothing was 
left for the tourist, in the radical impossibility of going 
out, but to take refuge in bed. 

There I lay, and as I dropped asleep thought of this or 
that thing, particularly of the “Song of the Spheres,” 
which I had hoped to find here, and which for the present 
did not arrive quite on time. How does it go in Victor 
Hugor 

The world, wrapt in this symphony, 
Swims in air and harmony. 


by which he could not possibly have meant the hotel 
turmoil of banging doors, electric bells, and yelling 
waiters. Was the Russian near me now composing? 
Probably, and if he were, it would be in a strict Sarmatian 
style. A difficult task to form a musical work without 
hearing the living sound of an instrument, merely to trace 
it on lined paper! But these Russians can do everything; 
they combine in their vocations the most heterogeneous 
elements, sonatas, fortifications, orchestral suites, bridge 
building, three voice fugues, six inch armor plates, string 
quartets and dynamos, symphonies and serumtherapy. 1 
could not but think of Balakirew, the mathematician com- 
poser, who really managed to raise the harmonic relations 
of numbers to the highest algebraical difficulty. Balaki- 
rew’s piano piece “Islameh’” only goes through the head; 
very grand in invention, highly original in structure, and 
To think that one mwu-t 


unspeakably horrible in sound. 
be followed on Pilatus by these raffiné highly peppered 
sounds, these phrases produced from an overheated fancy, 
of which one got more than enough in the winter 
certs! If the ideal mountain music of the poet, ce qu’on 
entend sur la Montagne, was denied me, at least 1 would 
like my inner ear to have some respite from the reper 
tory; | buried my head deeper under the pillows 

This was of little use. After a few minutes my neighbor 
began to compose seriously, and, as | noticed, very pene- 
tratingly, with the aid of a piano. I could not stand this 
I rose and knocked on the door between us to give the 
gentleman a warning 

But he understood differently 
I went in and found Warabieti at the 


He shouted, “Come in,’ 
and played away 
instrument in a cloud of cigarette smoke; he turned half 
around and cried, “This is very kind of you to visit me. 
I will light a candle and then we can talk of music 

“On the contrary, Herr Warabieff, 1 want to sleep, and 
on that account took the liberty of knocking at your 


door.” 

“So fate knocks at the door,” he quoted You knocked 
at the door in the rhythm of the first theme of Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth With you I can have a good talk. Take a 


cigarette? Have a glass of tea with me? 

I intended to refuse, but somehow | found myself a few 
seconds later smoking and drinking tea—a lamentable 
weakness which | will no further excuse. But | had a 
cepted his hospitality and consequently could not persist, 
as I had proposed, in defending my night's repose 

“Where did you get the piano?” | asked 

“It was down in the smoking room,” he replied 
it brought up It is pretty much out of tune.’ 

“Out of tune because it noticed your absence,” I was 
about to reply, but I suppressed this remark and substi- 
tuted an expression which perhaps went to the opposite 
extreme: “The chief thing is and remains for the com- 
poser to be in good tune.” 

“Oh, yes, that is all right; all the more all right that I 
am just about to draw the last consequences of which 


“T had 


musical expression is capable.” 

“Then you are working on a symphony,” I said, with a 
quiet shudder as I began to grasp the idea. 

“Something symphonic—yes, it will be, but no sym- 
phony in the common sense. For such aimless brain 
spinning I care not. I hate unlimited phrases, whose in 
flated contents are ever and always intended to represent 
the so-called human tragedy, with the played out motto 
Struggle, Suffering, Victory and Redemption.’ Of all 


The most pronounced success of last season: 


ALEXANDER 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


these alternating windbags in C minor, usually given in 
an annex to Beethoven's Ninth as his “Tenth Symphony, 
we have had enough. We must have something com 


prehensible, precise, objective.” 

“In one word, ‘program music, I added. 

“Certainly. But the program must break through the 
narrow fetters of historical details, of isolated feelings; 
it must become an infinite program, as melody has be 
come infinite. My orchestral work is called “The Titans, 
and will give the exhaustive solution of a musical problem 
that has been begun a hundred times fragmentarily. My 
symphonic poem does not portray an accidental hero, but 
all the the Titans from Prometheus and Hercules to 
Faust.” 

“I presume,’ | returned to remark, 

‘No, quite specially,” the composer corrected me. Now 


in general 


he began to play a series of themes: the Hercules motive, 
the Dejanira, the Augeas, the Lion, the Vulture, the Liver 
motive, down to the themes intended to illustrate Auer 
bach’s Cellar and the Flea in the Mephisto song 

1 tound the themes, if not musically valuable, yet partially 
very characteristic. 1 could not, however, refrain from 
asking what he intended to do with this embarras de 
richesse. 

“Oi course, these themes must be worked out musi- 
cally. 1 weave them to and fro, | twine them together, 
I contrast them, all through each other in all allowable 
combinations; infinite working out must correspond to 
the infinite program.’ 

But, Herr Warabieff,”’ I cried, “that must end in crazi- 
ness! Just think what you are asking when you combine 
Logic will say: ‘Here Gretchen 
Here Faust’s tamulus is 


such different themes! 
cleans out the stable of Augeas. 
consumed in the fire of Prometheus. Here Mephis- 
topheles eats the vulture’s liver’—it is impossible!’ 

“You talk to me oi logic,” he sneered, “as if program 
Is it logical that in 
repre- 


music had to make terms with it! 
Saint-Saens’ ‘Jeunesse d’Hercule’ his vices are 
sented by flutes, oboes and clarinets? Is woodwind 
more vicious than strings? Is it logical that Hercules 
in his youth should ascend in flowers to heaven without 
the music giving him a chance to do some noble deed? 
Is it logical that in Liszt’s “Faust” symphony Mephisto 
appears tor the first time after Faust and Gretchen have 
In all this literature is there any- 
lf I have 


already come to terms? 
thing logical and reconcilable with stated facts? 
the courage of my consequences and carry out to the very 


end the inner contradiction, what law oi art will forbid 


I am sure of my success, as everyone 
is who carries a principle out to the end. Think of the 
prognostication which I make to myseli and the world of 


mer None, I Say 


art here in this region of clouds, ‘I am the coming man!’ ” 

You may be right,” I said, while I invoked in silent 
prayer every conceivable fiasco on his work. “Many indi- 
cations in fact point to this, but music must open this last 
door, after the others have been either used too often or 
else bolted. At 


your remarks with sufficient attention; I am, to speak the 


present 1 beg mercy. 1 cannot follow 


truth, rather tired.” 

I went back to bed 
that I should find no rest, for after a brief period I again 
heard music, this time in long drawn horn tones. O, this 
Clearly he was ready with the instrument and 


Sut it was written in all the stars 


Russian! 
was trying the fanfare parts of his heroic tone poem, 
Whence could he have got the instruments? 

Here, however, reality asserted its rights; a genuine 
Alpine horn roused us with a very real tooting for sun- 
rise. Down stairs I met my neighbor, who told me he 
had slept without interruption all night. I confided to 
him my dream. ‘You have dreamed all wrong,” he re 
plied, “for in the first place I only compose after breakfasi, 
in the second place I never bother with symphonic poems 
At present I am writing a comic opera.”’ 

I climbed the highest point of Pilatus, the Tomlishorn 
The morning breeze blowing around the mountain slopes 
chased away the memory of all program music troubles, 
ind in its rushing I felt a presentiment of the eternal 
symphony which, as the poet says, can only be heard on 


the mountains. 
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Caroline Gardner Clarke. 


ISS CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, soprano, 
M of Boston, has prepared a program of lyrics by Rob- 
ert Browning, set to music, in which she will have the 
assistance of Mrs. Alice Kent Robertson, dramatic reader 

Ihe songs selected are “A Woman's Last Word,’ “One 
Appearances, My Star,’ all oi which 
Ah! Love But a 
Vay, Apparitions, and “Good 
to korgive These have been set to music by Clara 
That the setting of these songs is all 


Way to Love, 
Summum Bonum, 
years at the opring 


are unpubiished; 


Kathleen Rogers 
that can be desired we quote the testimony of a contem 
porary musician: 

A set of songs by Clara Kathleen Rogers, to words by 
Robert Browning, are striking in their bold construction 
and dramatic intensity lhroughout these songs there is 
the strongest relation between words and music. In fact, 
everything is sacrificed to that, and the singer who looks 
for easy etfectiveness will not find it. The sweeping sor 
row and disappointment of ‘Ah! Love But a Day,’ the 
triumphant joy in “The Years at the Spring’ are well 
contrasted with ‘Summum Bonum,’ as delicate and dainty 
aS gossamer In Apparitions the composer vividly ex- 
presses the breaking through of light on doubtful or bitter 
conditions Good to Forgive,’ irom ‘Pisgah’s Lights, 
is in a stirring, militant vein. Appearances’ is keenly ironic, 
with a splendid stormy climax. My Star and ‘A 
Woman’s Last Word 
sive.’ 

It is intended by Miss Clarke to give these Browning 


recitals before literary clubs, Browning societies, lyceum 


are original, graceful and expres 


courses and in drawing rooms. 

Miss Clarke has a soprano voice of great power, and 
sings in a grand, broad style. As a critic in the Boston 
lranscript said She has brains, schooling and musical 
sense, tiree requisites not too common in singers, but 
which go far to make success 

Another critic—Boston Gazette—said: It is always a 
pleasure to hear Miss Clarke, for, in addition to her beau- 
tiful voice, her work shows evidence of rare intelligence 
and the rarer feeling that instinctively reaches the very 
heart of the works she sings 

At the recent entertainment for the Women’s Clubs 
Miss Clarke sang a group of Madame Hopekirk’s songs 
with much effect, receiving such hearty applause that she 
was obliged to repeat one of them 

Miss Clarke has a suite of rooms at Trinity Court, where 
she works and teaches and makes her home. Her life is 
a busy one—busy, but congenial, for her heart and soul 


are in her work 


Helen Gilmore. 


\ newcomer to New York is Helen Gilmore from Pitts 
burg, with the indorsement of the press of the various 
cities in which she has sung. Mrs. Gilmore studied with 
Wm. M. Stevenson in her native city—and it is not too 


much to say that to the training she received from him 


she owes much of her success. Mrs. Gilmore has a dra 
matic soprano voice 

She achieved a great success at one of the Western 
Saengeriests, where she sang an aria irom “Robert k 


Diable [he richness and purity of Mrs. Gilmore's 


superb soprano could not have appeared to better ad 


vantage than in this aria. Her delicacy of expression, 


accompanied by the touch of the dramatic was extremely 
pleasing, as was plainly indicated by the enthusiastic ap 
plause that followed her singing.’ 

Of her singing at a concert in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, 
Tue Musicat Courter said 


The music of this psalm was written expressly for Mrs 
Gilmore, who sang it con amore. It is a brilliant setting 
for her rich soprano voice, which she used to excellent 
advantage in all her work, the trio from “Ernani,” “Eliza 
beth’s Prayer” and in this psalm. Mrs. Gilmore has the 
temperament of an artist, sings with purity and breadth 
and it is expected that she will at no distant day be heard 
on the concert stage Her singing of “Elizabeth’s Prayer’ 
was a beautiful piece of work that would have reflected 
credit upon many well-known soloists. In a pupils’ recital 
it was far above the usual 
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How to Listen to Music. 


H E. KREHBIEL, the erudite music critic, held the ex- 
e clusive attention of a large and thoughtful audience 
in the Lyceum Theatre for nearly two hours Tuesday after- 
noon of last week, while he sustained a thesis on “How 
to Listen to Music.” . 

Mr. Krehbiel’s ability as an analytical writer on music 
is so unquestioned, his general scholarship so ripe and ac- 
curate, his acquaintance with musicians and audiences so 
intimate, his experience as a concert-goer so long, that no 
one is better qualified than he is to tell people how to listen 
to music. A trained listener himself, Mr. Krehbiel knows, 
and did not hesitate to assert in his prefatory talk, that 
the capacity to hear music as it should be heard, that is, in- 
tellectually, implies the possession of higher talents than 
those possessed by the average singer or instrumentalist. 

This somewhat startling proposition will no doubt be 
challenged by those who sing or play, but the lecturer will 
be sustained by those who have given the subject deep 
study. Mr. Krehbiel argued by analogy, referring to the 
inability of certain persons to see the beauties of nature 
lavishly spread before their eyes. Tourists who have 
climbed the Alps and been brought in contact with glorious 
scenery were insensible to its beauty and failed to retain 
any definite impressions. Persons are accustomed to listen 
to music and after the performance cannot tell what they 
have heard, cannot explain what has given them pleasur- 
able emotions. Such persons, having ears, hear not; and 
yet can perhaps discuss intelligently other arts. The ad- 
mirer of a painting is usually competent to point out the 
excellences which excite his admiration, and the lovers of 
literature can analyze the writings they enjoy. The lovers 
of music, however, seem to glory in their ignorance. “And 
yet,” declared Mr. Krehbiel in this connection,” the ability 
to listen to music intellectually as well as emotionally, to 
take the same rational enjoyment in it that is taken in 
the other arts, is not very difficult.” 

And here the lecturer illustrated this point by means of 
a little creole melody, which he dissected and then recon- 
structed, explaining as he went along its melodic structure. 
He held that it was no more difficult to analyze this melody 
than the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven. “In some respects 
it is easier,” said he; “especially as each hearer is at lib- 
erty to interpret it for himself and to keep his interpreta- 
tion to himself and not make it a matter of public report.” 

Mr. Krehbiel then considered the symphony. The or- 
chestra, under Sam Franko’s baton, played certain sen- 
tences containing the germinal thoughts of the work. He 
contended that a unity of purpose runs through a symphony 


like a golden thread in a piece of tapestry. He argued 
strenuously for such an interpretation of a symphony as 
will show its beauties as a whole, and not as if it were 
a succession of unrelated movements. The lecturer’s ex- 
position of the thematic beauties o1 the Fifth Symphony 
and his analysis of its musical content were lucid and iorce- 
ful, the orchestral illustrations adding much to the interest 
of his talk. 

Mr. Krehbiel is a master of nervous and idiomatic Eng- 
lish and dresses his thoughts in faultless verbal attire. His 
diction is as elegant as his reasoning is cogent, and his 
manner is that of the dignified scholar. He exemplifies 
delightfully the truth that scholarship and pedantry do not 
necessarily go hand in hand; that a man may be learned 
and yet fascinatingly genial. 


Hofmana Detroit Concerts. 

The three annual or the annual three concerts this sea- 
son, given under the auspices of Alfred Hofmann, in De- 
troit, present Madame Gadski for the first concert, already 
given; Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, the contralto, for the sec- 
ond, in February, and Madame Nordica for the third, in 
April. They are among the important musical events in 
that city. 

A Notable Concert for Charity. 


ihe annual charity entertainment in behalf of the St 
Mark's Hospital will take place next Friday evening in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and will consist of a grand 
operatic concert under the direction of Emil Paur, who, 
with his largely augmented orchestra, assisted by the well- 
known soloists Charlotte Maconda, soprano; Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, contralto; Leontine Gaertner, violoncellist; 
Richard Burmeister, pianist, and others, will interpret a 
program of The entertainment 
mittee, consisting of Dr. Carl Beck, chairman; Maximil- 
ian Ruttenau and D. McLean Shaw, make an earnest ap- 
peal in behalf of the board of managers of the hospital 
for aid and support to replenish the depleted treasury 
drained by the purchase and equipment of the adjoining 
building, 179 Second avenue, which was needed to supply 
the increasing demands of the district in which the hos- 
pital is located. No sooner was it ready for use than all 
beds were occupied by the poor sick of the district or the 


rare excellence. com- 


sick and wounded soldiers of our army. 

Seats are now on sale at the box office of the Metropoli 
tan Opera House, and contributions may be sent to the 
hospital, addressed to D. McLean Shaw, treasurer, 177 
and 179 Second avenue. 
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Martin Luther Choral Society. 


N enjoyable concert was given in Chickering Hall last 
A Thursday night by the Martin Luther Choral Society 
of New York. The following singers and instrumenta’‘sts 
assisted: Mrs. F. Ward, soprano; Miss R. Campbell, a:to; 
Henry F. Savage, tenor; A. Hiller, bass; Hans Kronold, 
violoncello; H. Klingenfeld, violin William H. Norton, or- 
ganist; Frank E. Ward, pianist. This was the annual con 
cert of the society, and a large audience was attracted. 

The Rev. Otto president ; 


The officers are: Graesser, 


Henry F. Ressmeyer, vice-president; J. Kretzschmar, sec 
retary; J. Lucker, treasurer; K. E. Richer, archivist. 
In the chorus there were forty sopranos, forty-eight 


altos, twenty-eight tenors and thirty basses 

Paul Luebkert, the conductor, wielded the with 
grace and firmness, and held the singers well in hand. The 
chorus work was spirited, yet smooth, and the volume of 
tone that emanated from the throats of the 150 singers was 


baton 


sufficient to completely fill the hall. 
Below is the program, which was gone through without 


hitch or omission: 


Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott Bartmuss 
Chorus of M i, ae 
Contralto solos— 
Es blinkt der Thau . Rubinstein 


Aid .Gounod 


Lend Me Your ks 
Miss R. Campbell 


Organ solo, Sonata in D minor (first movement) ..Guilmant 
Wm. H. Norton 
Soprano solo, Die Loreley Liszt 
Mrs. Frank E. Ward 
Violin solo, Ziegeunerweisen Sarasate 
H. Klingenfeld 
Das zerbrochene Ringlein Gliick 


The Merry Miller (from Rob Roy) DeKoven 


Quartet 


Mrs. Frank E. Ward Miss R. Campbell 
Henry F. Savage, A. Hiller 
\bschied hat der Tag genommen, a capella Nessler 
Chorus of M. L.C.S 
"Cello solo, Souvenir de Spa Servais 
Hans Kronold 
Baritone solos 
Es war ein Traum Lassen 
Frihlingsglaube Schubert 
Night Song Harris 
Otto Luebkert 
Trio— 
Andante Mendelssohn 
Scherzo Mendelssohn 
H. Klingenfeld, Hans Kronold, Frank E. Ward 
\ Vision Nentwich 
Chorus of M.L.C.S 
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LESSONS EVERY 





The Artistic and Singing Department under the Personal Direction of 


Madame PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA, 


assisted by the able exponent of her method, 





Mademoiselle MATHILDE DE NOGUEIRAS. 


Instruction in Acting given on the Stage of the Theatre Lyrique, which 
is the property of the AMBROSELLI AGENCY. 





EVERY MONTH PUBLIC PERFORMANCES with ADVANCED PUPILS. 





TERMS MODERATE. 


Se CaS 4 


DAY. 





To facilitate the study of the French Language a special Pension, where 
no other than French Conversation is allowed, is placed at the 
disposal of the American Pupils at a reasonable price. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY ADVANTAGE, 


not within reach of any other Teacher or Conservatory, is the fact that, 
owing to the exclusive control of various theatres by the AMBROSELLI 
AGENCY, talented pupils, who will have completed their artistic education 
under its auspices, will be sure to receive paying engagements wit! 
leading Opera Companies. 


For more particulars apply to 


AMBROSELLI AGENCY, 


7 & 9 rue Chabanais, or 
Theatre Lyrique (Galerie Vivienne) 


aa PARIS. 


Circulars May be Had on Application to “« THE MUSICAL COURIER.”’ 
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CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
2244 Wabash Avenue, 
November 19, 1808. ) 
USIC, like some medicine, we Chicagoans are obliged 
to take in small doses; our constitutions, minds, dia 
phragms or whatever earthly absorbent takes in the musical 


of more than one event con 





matter, recoils at the thor 
currently Therefore the opera is left in undisputed sway 
and all other music is still in the great unknown. Upon 
this matter of music, many are the opinions, and no sub 
ject probably is Open to more diverge nce What one criti 
praises, his confrére damns It all depends upon the 
amount of bias with which the subject is viewed 

For instance, I, in my benightedness, after having heard 


opera in most of the European capitals, may think the visit 


ing 


ompany extremely good, and the next person who 
comes along and is provinciall 





hypercritical, flouts it with 





who always gets the bet 





the glaring impudence of the 


s the value of criti 


ter of the angel. Hey. presto! Sucl 


cism! 


And while opera is here checkmating all other musical 
attempt, the average Chicago artist looks on and wonders 
from whence comes the next engagement. Conditions are 
peculiar in this great city of one million seven hundred 
thousand inhabitants, the central city for all points of 
the continent, the wealthiest city outside of New 
York the greatest city for commercial progress 
and the snobbiest city in the matter of art Time was 
when with music on a higher plane the few aimed for an 
artistic environment; but all this changed when the influx 
came. 

From almost every civilized corner of the globe the musi 
cian came and continues to come, to find his Mecca here 
rhe cultured, the non-cultured, the genuine and the quack 
they all see a field and one of enormous possibilities. But 
the city is new and accepts them each in turn as a fad until 
the old-time worker, the conscientious teacher, who has 
labored unceasingly, finds himself superseded by the man 
or woman with the new-fangled method 

The competition in Chicago is enormous. There are so 
many teachers, so many artists, and the amount of public 
patronage is so small Few of the older members of the 
profession have kept pace with the time, being unable to 


he methods which are pursued, for there is 


cope with 
such an almighty grab, such a meanness surrounding the 
so-called artistic condition in Chicago An all-pervading 
commerciality sticks pitch-like on the piano key, the violin 
string and clots the larynx. Music in Chicago is a busi 
ness. Commerciality defiles it to the core So there is 
mall wonder that those students who can afford to 
shake the dust of Chicago, do so with good will and be 
iake themselves where musical art is not prostituted to such 
an alarming extent and where an Old World cultivation 











reigns A visiting artist said to me: “It will take gener 
ations before a really artistic condition can be known in 
Chicago. The city is too young to allow of real musical 


interest.” * ¢ ¢& 


rhe condition of things musically being as stated above 
there are no concerts to report 

Whatever the merits or demerits of the present operatic 
season from a financial point of view, artistically, musically 
ind as a society occasion, Friday, when “Die Walkire” 
was given, proved a gala night long to be remembered, and 
one unsurpassable even where grand opera makes its home 
Paris or London. 

Every box crowded, every seat occupied, no vantage 


it that was not over filled, that special night of this 





with its great cast, will live long in the recollection 





of every fortunate member of the Auditorium’s immense 
udience Not since Patti was there such a crowd, and 
then at prices far less than on Friday The foremost in 
Chicago’s music all had gathered to hear those who were 


vorld renowned: the stars of the city’s social life were 
present to see and to be seen, while brilliant costumes and 
the brightness of an occasion so far in every way beyond 
ordinary made a brilliant scene that marks an epoch 

n Chicago’s musical life 
Die Walkire,” with Eames, Nordica and Schumann 
Heink, Van Dyk, Pringle, Muhlmans as principals, while 
the chorus of Valkyries was composed of Madame Meiss 
linger, Madame Mantelli, Mlle. Djella, Miss Bach and Miss 
Rudez. Bispham was announced to be of the cast, but we 
have learned to expect that no performance shall be com 
plete without disappointment from some singer. Bispham 
having a sudden attack of Chicago climate, was replaced by 
Muhlmans, who, under the difficult circumstances, did well 
To follow Bispham in the part of Wotan is a task from 
which any artist might recoil, he has made it so strong; 
Muhlmans displayed a fine voice and in parts was power 
ful, but again it can be said that he scarcely realized the 
‘limaxes, and the scene between Wotan and Fricka would 


rf 


ave been weak but for the magnificent acting and sus 





tained dramatic power of Schumann-Heink 

In Van Dvk all the artist of ten years ago remains, and 
has increased in power. but the voice is not what it was 
when IT heard him eight vears ago in Paris, when he sang 
“Lohengrin’ to an audience whose anti-German prejudices 
were forcibly restrained 

Eames and Nordica. evidently inspired by the obvious 
enthusiasm, rose to great heights, each in her respective 
way 

The note or several notes of discord could be found in 
the orchestral accompaniment under the direction of Hert 
Schalk, who frequently failed entirely to grasp the neces 
sities of the score: at times the orchestra dominated to such 
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rhe “Ride of 


the Valkyries,” as given by Herr Schalk, was not com 


an extent that the singers were unbearable 


parable with that lately heard from the Chicago Orchestra, 
under the direction of Theodore Thomas 

Further than this it is not necessary to enter into minute 
details; whether each singer sang on the key or off the 
key, they they all do both a times; singers at times are 
reedy, at times they are not; but if ever the dramatic and 
the great music tragedy were nearly 


vocal possibilities oO 
realized surely it was last night at the Chicago Auditorium 
with an exc ptional cast in Wagner’s ‘“Walktre.” 

* * * 

Mr. Hannah will be absent from the city January 19; 
therefore the date of Mr. Sherwood’s second recital will 
be January 12 

The dates of the series will be December 15, 8:15 P. m 


February 16, 8:15 Pp. M March 


January 12, 2:30 P. M 
23, 2:30 P. M 
The first and second programs are as follow 


DECEMBER 15, 1898—8:15 P. M. 


Waldstein, Sonate in C, op. 53 (L’Aurore) Beethoven 
Preludes in A major and B flat minor, op. 28, Nos 

7 and 16 . 
Fantaisie in F minor, op. 49 


Chopin 
Chopin 


Scherzo in B flat minor, op. 31 Chopin 
Carnival (Scénes mignonnes sur quatre notes) 

op. 9 Schumann 

* Secret d'Amour (Dialogue), op. 32 Klein 

* Toccata in C minor (from Suite, op. 30) Foote 

Autumn, op. 15 (new) Sherwood 


* Polonaise in A minor, op. ! Dayas 
Etude on False Notes in C major Rubinstein 
Fifth Barcarolle in A minor Rubinstein 
Staccato Etude in C major, op. 23 Rubinstein 
JANUARY 12, 1899—2:30 P. M 

Organ Fantaisie and Fugue in G minor (arranged 

for piano by Liszt) Bach 
Sonate (Les Adieux) in E flat, op. 81 Beethoven 
Rhapsodie in G minor, op. 79, No. 2 Brahms 


Novelette in D major, op. 21, No. § Schumann 
Sonate in B flat minor, op. 35 (by request) Chopin 
Grande Polonaise in A flat, op. 53 Chopin 
Elfenspiel (Play of the Elves), op. 7 Heymann 
* A Study in Rhythm, op. 52, No. 4 Saint-Saéns 
* Etude Appassionata in C sharp minor Wolff 
Waltz in major, op. 34, No. 1 Moszkowski 
Tarantella (Venezia e Napoli) Liszt 


The works marked * are, it is believed, played for the 

first time in Chicago 
Cyartes W. CLARK 

This distinguished baritone will give a song recital at 
Toledo next Wednesday. Mr. Clark also sings at Colum 
bus, Ohio, in “Olaf Trygvasson” Thursday, and December 
15 and 16 at Oberlin 

* * * 


Mr. Hannah, who is rapidly making a name as a success 
ful manager, has booked W. O. Goodrich with the Choral 
Symphony Society, of St. Louis, March 23; Miss Mary 
Wood Chase, for the Beethoven Club, Austin, November 
28, and for Delaware early in December 

Mr. Bispham’s engagement for a recital at the Woman's 
Club, was also made through Mr. Hannah, who has lately 
been appointed Western representative for Sherwood 
Sternberg and Godowsky 

Howard Wells will give a piano recital next Wednesday 
Mr. Wells plays an excellent program, and I am told is 
i very capable pianist 

The Liebling Amateurs give a program from the early 
masters Saturday, November 26 Miss Marshall, Miss 
Wood, Miss Kramer, Miss Adams, Miss Norris, Miss Jen 
nings and Mr. Heilbronner will take part in the perform 
ance 

* * * 


Disruption may occur in other musical organizations, but 
the Liebling Amateurs continue to forge ahead with vim 
und vigor. The club which is under the immediate patron 


Emil Liebling, is stronger than ever, and num 


age 


bers among its members some very delightful players. who 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto ; Mme. 
de Pasquali, Soprano; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; 
E. Leon Rains, Basso, and other prominent 
singers now before the public. 


STUDIO: 
51 East 64th Street, New York. 
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Tour from January 30 to March 1, 1899. 
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contribute not a little to the current events of the city. 
Success invariably attends the programs by the most tal- 
ented of Mr. Liebling’s class at the afternoon recitals given 
every two weeks during the season. These recitals are ex- 
cellent in many respects. 

They tend to inspire confidence in the student, and to 
encourage to better advancement as the competition is stim- 
ulative without being wearisome. Apart from the Liebling 
Amateurs Club, which, by the way, received special com- 
mendation at the World’s Fair, the mosi advanced pupils 
of Mr. Liebling make at some time during the season their 
initial public performance in a series of piano recitals given 
in Kimball Hall. the first of which was given two weeks 
ago. 

The second program is announced to be performed by 
Homer Grun and S. Heilbronner, who will have the artistic 
assistance of Miss Grace Ensminger, violinist, and will 
take place November 30, at 8 o’clock 

Monday next a Rubinstein program will be played by 
Miss Mamie Sherratt, Mr. Wells, Mr. Roehrborn and 
Maurice Aronson. The last named will also give one of 
his entertaining lectures, his subject being “Anton Rubin- 
stein as Pianist, Composer and Man.” Mr. Aronson has 
always something new to tell, something instructive and 
interesting, and his lectures are among the educational fea- 
tures of the musical life here. 

Miss Marie Carter will sing the songs lately composed by 
Mrs. Regina Watson, before the Manuscript Society, De- 
cember I 

FraNK KinG CLarK. 

This young artist is possibly the most promising of all 
His engagements have multiplied them- 
Especially has he been successful in 


the newer comers 
selves immensely 
securing re-engagements from the work he accomplished 
For the next few months his bookings have been 
November 22 he sings at the Art Insti- 
December 1, Union 
engagement, Calumet 


last year 
growing steadily 
tute, Chicago, in “Persian Garden; 
League Club: December 3, return 
Club; December 12, “Messiah,” Champaign: December 19, 
Apollo Club, Chicago; December 29, Choral 
January 3. Union City, 


“Messiah,” 
Symphony Society, St 


Mich. 


Louis; 


*-_ * * 


A recent letter from Berlin says: “If I do not get what 
{ want in Paris, where I am going shortly, I shall return 
to Chicago and study with Mr. Baird again. I suppose by 
this time the pupils are flocking to 34 Monroe street.” 

This comes from a young singer who a few months ago 
went to Europe and made an unmistakable success. For- 
Baird and acknowledging his 
is not afraid to 


merly a pupil of Frank T 
indebtedness to this Chicago teacher, he 
say that in the matter of voice placing, coaching and in- 
terpretation Mr. Baird can vie with the European masters. 
QUINCY 

The music at the Congregational Church for the next 
month will be devoted each evening to a composer of prom 
inence as a church writer. 

Last Sunday the composer was Dudley Buck, and next 
Sunday will be Harry Rowe Shelley. 

Mr. Walter Spry is organist and choirmaster. 
interesting song recital Tues 
Miss 


Miss Grace Hiltz gave an 
day evening in the parlors of the Newcomb Hotel: 


THE MUSICAL COU 








Hiltz is the possessor of a clear, high soprano voice, and 
showed herself a well trained singer. She was ably as- 
sisted by Mrs. Laura Short, Messrs. Walter Spry and 
Walter Schultze. 

Members of the Quincy Conservatory of Music faculty, 
Miss Adams, Mr. Spry and Mr. Schultze will give a con- 
cert in Payson Thanksgiving evening. 

BEROLINENSES. 
* * * 


At the second concert of the Spiering Quartet on Tues- 
day evening, November 29, the Dvorak G major quartet. 
op: 106, will be performed for the first time in Chicago. 
A novelty of such importance should be instrumental in 
filling University Hall. The assisting soloist for this con- 
cert will be announced later. 

Holmes Cowper, the admirable young tenor, has re- 
cently sung in the Northwest of Canada, Toronto, Niagara 
Falls and Port Hope. His work was evidently well re- 
garded, as he is re-engaged to sing “The Messiah” at 
Toronto. He will also sing in “The Messiah” at Evans- 
ton and at Ravenswood on St. John’s Eve. Mr. Cow 
per has also engagements with the Louis Institute Choral 
Society, of which Mr. Clippinger is director; two concerts 
at Toronto, one at Saginaw, Mich., and Lincoln, Neb 

Following are some of the criticisms which Mr. Cow- 
per has received: 

Mr. Cowper’s voice is clear, sweet and easily produced; 
his enunciation remarkably good—not a word being lost— 
and his style honest, unaffected, and far from “faking” of 
all kinds. His singing of oratorio selections is after the 
regular English school—correct, clear cut and satisfying- 
and his ballads are charming examples of refined vocalism 
His tones are held steadily, and “tapered off” when neces 
sary with unusual ease and beauty. His phrasing is intelli- 
gent and his breath control, as evidenced particularly in 
“Every Valley” (“Messiah”), quite uncommon.—Town 
Topics, Winnipeg, October 29, 1808 


As an oratorio singer Mr. Cowper is excelled by few in 
the United States. * * * What a remarkable power of 
breath control he has got! Mr. Cowper excelled in the 
Handelian numbers, the recitative “Comfort Ye” being 
beautifully sung, followed by an artistic version of the 
great polyphonic aria “Every Valley.”—Tribune, Winni- 
peg, October 22, 1808 


“Murmuring Breezes” (Jensen) was as good a piece 
of tenor vocalism as has been heard in Winnipeg in many 
a day, and the encore it brought was most hearty.—Free 
Press, Winnipeg, October 22, 1898 


Mr. Cowper is a pure lyric tenor, and appeared to best 
advantage in his ballad singing, which showed a delicacy 
of phrasing and a thorough mastery of technic, as enjoy- 
able as it is rare—Saturday Times, Brandon, October 29. 
I 


* * * One of the sweetest voiced tenors of the Ameri 
can concert stage-——Free Press, Winnipeg, October 24 


1808 


* * 7 

There has been nothing between opera and vaudeville, 
and the Great Northern and the Masonic Temple have 
both offered good entertainment. The Thanksgiving pro 
gram at the Great Northern comencing to-morrow will be 
the best vaudeville performance offered under the direction 
of Messrs. Tate and Salisbury 

‘The bill is headed by Mr. and Mrs. Edward Milton 


Royle, who are well remembered as stars in the legitimate 
drama by all theatregoers. They will be seen in a con 
densed version of their comedy success “Captain Impu 
dence.” The next on the program is Sig. Del Puente, who 
has so often been seen here as the leading baritone in 
grand opera. The three Avolos, said to be the best instru 
mental musical team in vaudeville, are also one of the 
features, and the three sisters MacCarte, sensational air 
performers, who have made such a distinct hit this week, 
remain for one more week, and so does Diana, the queen 
of mirror dancers, whose fire dance, presented during the 
past week, is beyond a doubt the most weirdly beautiful 
and gorgeous effect ever shown by any dancer in this line 
Aside from these there are several other star acts 

David Bispham will give a song recital before the Ama 
teur Musical Club, to which the public will be admitted, at 
University Hall, Fine Arts Building, 203 and 207 Michigan 
avenue, Friday, November 25, at 3 o’clock. Tickets to be 
had at the door 

This evening W. H 
St. Mary’s Schéol, Knoxville, Il 

The excellent “Conservatory Quarterly” 
Among other articles I find one by 


Sherwood gives a piano recital at 


contains much 
interesting matter 


Gertrude Hogan Murdough. It was a lecture given some 


time ago, and which Mr. Summy published. I now re 
produce it by permission of Clayton F. Summy: 
Music Stupy—PIAno 


Our own sculptor, William Ordway Partridge, has writ 
ten a most worthy article on “The True Education and 
the False,” which we. as teachers, will do well to read 
The time is not far distant when the introduction of pic 
tures and statues as essential to our 
schoolroom as are the windows 
love for art in a child, you will make of him a citizen who 
will help to embellish your cities, making them, like Ath 
ens, Venice and Florence, beautiful forever. If a child 
hates mathematics and loves to build, you can soon make 
it clear to him that in order to build anything that will 
endure or be sightly in the eyes of his fellows, he must 
have an idea of proportion and an idea of the relation of 
Let us learn to look upon every 
Michael Angelo or 


loves 


be considered 
By thus inculcating a 


will 


one thing to another 
child’s face as a possible Shakespeare 
Beethoven. If the child hates mathematics 
music, a sympathetic leading on will show him that, to 
produce the music he loves, he must know something of 
mathematics. With the him, the 
child would be constantly stimulated to work 

In applying this illustration to the condition in musical 
life, there seems to be the same lack of incentive to study 
particularly with older pupils. If shown 
that before he can execute he must know what he is going 
to produce, and then how to accomplish it, and that such a 
demand would be made upon him mentally, there would 
be an increase in study and increase in practice. Even to 
day it is not uncommon for a pupil (who has perhaps 
played all of the Beethoven when 
asked the question, “Do you study the music before going 
“What do you mean? How could I study 


and 


incentive ever before 


one could be 


sonatas) to answer 


to the piano?” 


a piece without trying it on the piano to hear how it 
sounds?” Or perhaps this threadbare phrase: ‘You can’t 
learn to play the piano by studying notes.” In fact, one 


of our well-known musicians said to a young lady (when 
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he questioned her as to her mode of practicing Bach, and 
she told him that she memorized every note before going 
to the piano, getting the relation between the eye, the ear, 
the fingers and the keyboard): “If you studied Bach like 
that for ten years you could not play it. What you must 
do is to practice, practice! that is the way to learn to play.” 
This is the way the majority of pupils study, consequently 
the returns are very small for the vast amount of money 
expended annually on music 

J. H. Hahn, of the Detroit Conservatory, says: “To 
practice a passage before it has been carefully laid under 
the fingers, its musical and technical contents compre- 
hended and completely memorized, is an idle waste of time 
and energy. If the faculty of memory is at fault, cultivate 
it. Blank music paper is cheap. If unable to write the 
passage to be practiced, it is positive evidence that the 
thing is being gone at wrong end foremost.” 

It seems we have yet to learn the meaning of the much 
abused word, music [f music is the expression of 
thought, should that thougiit not be comprehended before 
the fingers can produce it? Julius Klauser, in one of his 
nteresting lectures, said that the ordinary student takes 
a new piece of music, goes to the piano, and says: “Mr 
Piano, I know you are a very mechanical instrument, com 
posed of wood, metal and ivory; but I want to hear this 
piece, and can’t unless you give it to ine.” 

Now a few words on teaching material: So many books 
have been written that do not touch upon the real difficul 
ties in scales, arpeggios, &c. For instance, we see in the 
much used Lebert and Stark method the first scale exer- 
cises, bringing the rhythmical accent each time on the 
thumb, which exaggerates the difficulty, as the thumb is 
always too loud in scale playing. I can only say that the 
writer had no conception of the seat of the difficulty of the 
scale. In the same Lebert and Stark we find the arpeggio 
of the common chord written in triplets, thereby bringing 
the accent on the thumb Extraordinarily enough, the 
same error is found in the arpeggio of the chord of the 
seventh, which is written in groups of four sixteenths, and 
in this way preserves the fault in the highest degree at the 
weakest point. If we use such books we hinder our pupils 

Returning to the subject of thought in practice, someone 


may say This thinking process is all very well as a the- 
ory, but tell me, how would you teach a pupil to study that 
way?” It is not so difficult. We must first remove the 
obstacles. It is necessary to gain the interest-of the parents 

Even in this progressive age it is hard for the parents 
to consent to allow their children to think music. Time 
is too limited for study. What they most desire is the 
end: they rarely consider the means. When the mother 
will make the sacrifice and come to the lessons a few 
months, then the path of the teacher is made easier. First- 
ly. the pupil must learn the key and time. then memorize 


the first phrase. or a few measures, so that he can repeat 
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the notes without hesitation—give their value, rests, finger- 
ing, &c. Then, before he goes to the keyboard, the teacher 
must discern whether the pupil hears the phrase or if it is 
simply eye memory. 

The teacher may play the phrase, not allowing the pupil 
to see the keyboard or notes, and substituting some false 
pitches. If he has heard the true pitches when memoriz- 
ing, he will quickly hear the mistakes, and correct them. 
If not, it must be studied again arfd again 

There cannot be absolute knowledge without the hearing 
One can never have perfect freedom unless he hears the 
music all about him—in the house, on the street. When- 
ever he wishes to remember a composition he must not 
only be able to write the notes, but also hear the tones 
Someone may say, “We know that;” but how many of us 
instill these precepts into the minds of our pupils day by 
day? A pupil aptly remarked, “It takes strength of char 
acter to study music;” and I will add. “it takes greater 
strength of character to teach music;” for with the few 
years most pupils devote to it. the rushing through a pre 
scribed course, one must, indeed, need a higher power than 
his own to help him to heed the Golden Rule Young 
pupils are soon converted to the right way, but those who 
have false ideas are slower to accept what seems to them 
an impossibility If you can succeed in having a pupil 
study and memorize one piece before playing it, half the 
battle is won. He soon learns that if he studies when using 
his fingers on the keyboard. he will at the same time be 
memorizing. 

I have not touched upon the subject of harmony and 
analysis, which every thinking teacher realizes is a neces 
sity and of paramount value in memorizing. Not to know 
the chorus would be like knowing the alphabet but not 
being able to form words. When one believes that a 
musical phrase is the expression of a thought, then it will 
only be a question of time when he will believe that to 
play any composition he must be able to think that com 
position as a whole without the aid of the piano. When 
this idea is given to a pupil he looks very incredulous 
but demonstration of this truth proves its stability: and 
older than Christianity is this bit of wisdom from Con 
fucius: “To know that we know what we know, and that 
we do not know what we do not know—that is true 
knowledge, When one man has reduced a fact of the 
imagination to be a fact to his understanding, IT foresee all 
men will at length establish their lives on that basis.” 
To the thoughtless pupil it does look like useless work 


to studv a composition before plaving it. and consequently 


he says: “T would never get a piece learned that way: it 
is too slow:” and so he hurries and worries through, and 
wonders why, after five years of practice. he is still un 
able to control his fingers. When we learn that “Ve 
locity depends not alone upon the fingers, but on the 
mind.” we will have more study without the aid of the 
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piano, and—quoting from Spencer a search for truth, 


not victory for when the former is the goal, the latter 


will always be reached 

In conclusion, I would like to read a few lines that have 
been a help to a friend who formerly hurried and worried 
over her music The bit of paper is pinned above her 


piano, and to it she refers all anxious seekers for the truth 
REVOLT 

“T said to Work and Weariness one day 
‘My years, I know, are mortgaged deep to you 

Your stern commands I must indeed obey 
For life itself requires me so to do 

But Hurry and harsh Worry 
My soul revolts from their companionship 


your near kin 


No sweet repose, no tranquil grace may win 
A place in lives held fast in their rough grip; 
Apart from them my life henceforth shall be.’ 
Work paused and heaved a sigh, relieved and deep; 
4 cloud swept off, that veiled his dignity 
While Weariness not harshly looks at me 
3ut lightly flies with dear and quiet sleep 
And Leisure’s flowers are in the field I reap.’ 
GERTRUDE MuRDOUGH 
Some very little people of the Chicago Musical College 


showed at a matinee to-day that the work in the children’s 


HUGO HEINZ, “er 


Concerts and Song Recitals. Baritone. 


Address: The Heary Wolfsoha Musica! Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


GWYLIM MILES, 


ZL Baritone._—_— 
Concerts, Oratorios, Musical Festivals. 


For terms, dates, etc., address 
THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
=_—13! East 17th Street, New Vork. 


DECEMBER AND JANUARY. 


Leonora von Stosch, 


SVIOLINIST.2 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU. 
ADELE 


AUS DER OHE, 


CONCERT PIANISTE. 


Wercester Festival and First New York Philharmonic Concert. 


avoress The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


131 East 17th Street, New York. 


CECILE LORRAINE, 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
= Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


131 East 17th Street, New York. 


BLANCHE MARCHESI, 


(Daughter of the renowned singing teacher 
Mathilde Marchesi) 


Concerts and Song Recitals only. 























avoxess The Heary Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
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Musical Festivals, 
Song Recitals, 


Concerts, 
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department is on the same high plane as distinguishes all 
the other departments. Elocution, piano and violin playing 
were heard with evident delight by numberless relatives of 


the youngsters, who one and all did remarkably well. Es- 

pecially is this true of the little reciters, who have been 

really beautifully trained by Mrs. Lillian Woodward 

Giinckel, of whom [ shall speak at greater length next 

veek FLORENCE FRENCH. 
George Tyler’s Recital in Duluth. 

George Tyler, who ranks high as a tenor singer, and 
whose work in oratorio has been referred to frequently in 
these columns in laudatory terms, is giving a series of 
song recitals in Duluth, Minn. In the last one, in which 
he was assisted by his talented wife, this program was 
given: 

Oratorio, Messiah...... ..Handel 
Recitative, Comfort Ye . Handel 
Mele TGR WANN so cccpekc ons scncengetws . Handel 
Two songs— 
The Sweetest Flower. i rere oy 
I Only Can Love Thee........... ..C. H. Hawley 


Canzone Popolare, Non Torno, Italian .Tito Mattei 


Song in French, Ritournelle Ro Chaminade 

Song, A Red. Red Rose . Hastings 

Song in German, Verwelkt. ms | Proch 

Aria from Martha, M’ appari. . Flotow 
Harry J, Zehm’s Recital. 

Harry J. Zehm, the concert organist of South Norwalk, 
Conn., has been giving some exceptionally fine recitals in 
that city. The program of his second recital, October 20, 
was as follows: 

Prelude and Fugue, E flat .Bach 
Simple Aveu -Thomé 
Fugue in C  Buxtehude 
O Come, Let Us Sing Mendelssohn 
The Last Man ae! .Callcott 
Mr. Pepper ; 
Lamentation .Guilmant 
Gothic March Salomé 
Sonata Pontificale . Lemmens 
Idyll . Lemare 
Pastorale oat ‘ Lange 
Thy Rebuke Hath Broken His Heart . .Handel 
Behold and See!. . Handel 
Sound an Alarm . Handel 
Mr. Pepper 
Nuptial March ; . Bossi 

In the course of a long notice the Norwalk Evening 
Sentinel said: 

Mr. Zehm played with unusual brilliancy the noble 
“Sonata Pontificale,” by Lemmens, arousing enthusiasm 


by his masterly reading and execution of this difficult num- 
ber. The beautiful “Lamentation,” by Guilmant. was also 
very effective. Mr. Zehm’s command of the technical re- 
sources of the instrument and intelligent interpretation of 


each selection make these recitals a delight to lovers of 
music 

Mr. Zehm’s third recital was given November 3. when 
this program was gone through: 
Prelude and Fugue, Pfingstfeier . Piutti 
Romance sans Paroles Deshayes 
Andante con moto .. _Deshayes 
Ave Maria .. Mascagni 
\ May Morning iene tens . Denza 

Mrs. Whitney 


30ellman 


Suite Gothique 

Cages Ws TP MSE. 6 cine kas op eene<o boos Haynes 
Serenade Widor 
Canzone k Hall 
Storm Fantaisie Lemmens 
Hallelujah Chorus . Handel 


Of this the Norwalk Evening Hour said: 


Organist Harry J. Zehm’s organ recital Saturday after- 
1s declared by many to have been the best of the 


noon wa 
series so far. The attendance was large, considering the 
jact that the matinee drew many. Mrs. L. C. Whitney was 
loist 
ISIDORE 


LUCKSTONE, 


The Accompanist and Musical Director, 
Style, Repertoire, Finish. VOCAL CULTURE. 
PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK. 


Stadio: 836 ——_— Ave., or address 
Musical Courier. 


WIENZKOWSKA 


Sole authorized and principal assistant of LESCHETIZKY 
in America. Teacher and Concert Pianist. 


STEINWAY HALL, or 147 West 82d Street, NEW YOK. 











First Carri Concert. 


HE first concert this season by the Messrs. Ferdinand 
and Hermann Carri took place at Chickering Hall 
Thursday evening, November 10, before a good sized audi- 
ence. The principal numbers upon the program consisted 
of Hermann Carri’s A minor quintet for piano, two vio- 
las, viola and violoncello; Ernst’s “Othello” fantaisie for 
violin, three songs by Hermann Carri, arranged for violin 
by his brother Ferdinand, and the quartet in E flat, op. 
47, by Schumann, for piano and strings. Hermann Carri’s 
quintet, which has been highly spoken of in these columns 
last season, received a splendid interpretation on this occa- 
sion again, and was greatly enjoyed by the audience 
Ferdinand Carri was recalled four times after playing 
his arrangement of Ernst’s Fantaisie, “Othello,” in which 


he introduces a cadenza full of enormous technical diffi 
culties, giving the player an opportunity to display his 
complete power in mechanism on his instrument. The 


violin transcription of his brother’s songs were played by 
Ferdinand Carri with true sentiment and fine tonal effects. 

The concert closed with a capital performance of the 
Schumann quartet. The Messrs. Carri 
David Papternack, violin Carl Schoner, 
Severn, 


were assisted by 


viola, and Arthur 
violoncello. 

The concert was in all regards an enjoyable one, and the 
audience manifested its keen appreciation of the excellent 
work of the instrumentalists by giving them an abundance 
of sincere applause. The Carri concerts are always looked 
forward to with much pleasure,especially by those specially 
interested in refined and scholarly ensemble work 


Reginald Barrett. 

student of Guildhall School of Music, 
London, pupil of Alfred J. Eyre, organist of Crystal Palace, 
London, is now organist and choirmaster at Saint Thomas’ 
Church, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


The New York Manuscript Society. 


Reginald Barrett, 


The fifty-seventh private meeting of the New York 
Manuscript Society will be held Tuesday evening, Ds 
cember 6, in the rooms of the Transportation Club, Man- 


hattan Hotel, corner of Madison avenue and Forty-second 
street. 

Frank E. Morse. 

vocal teachér, with a studio in Steinert 
Hall, Boston, was formerly identified with the New Eng 
land Conservatory of Music. He has just issued his cir 
cular for the current season containing letters from Gene 
vieve Clark Wilson, E. E. Ayres, Pauline A. Durant, Grace 
Miller, Francis McClure, Mary J. Cheney and Adelaide 
Newell Colburn, all former pupils, indorse 
tie instruction they received from Mr 
Clark Wilson’s 
showing as it does to whom she gives the credit of 
success, and a portion of it is herewith given: 


Frank E. Morse, 


who heartily 
Morse. 
letter 


verv interesting, 


her 


Genevieve 
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I am very glad of this opportunity to say what I have 
said so often to others—that I cannot too strongly com 
mend the instruction received under Frank Morse, the 
teacher to whom I owe whatever of artistic success I have 
achieved. His method is in every way satisfactory; of this 
I have every evidence. * * * I have taught it and my 


pupils have taught it. * * * I can never forget Mr 
Morse’s earnest, painstaking instruction. Other teachers 
to whom I have been from time to time, among them 


Georg Henschel, of London, have invariably approved of 
my early work. Everywhere I sing I meet with inquiries 
as to my method, and as a result pupils without end have 
gone to Mr. Morse. 

As I said, I am only too glad to tell of what I owe to 
Mr. Morse, in whom I have the utmost confidence as a 
teacher and a man; he is ever a firm friend to his pupils. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON. 











MME. FLORENZA 


d’Arona 


PRIMA DONNA, 


The vocal instrument per- 
fected tone by tone. Tradi- 
tional Grand Opera and 
Oratorio analytically inter- 
preted and adapted. Famous 
Cadenzas. 

ORATORIO, CONCERT, ETC 
Only serious pupils accepted. 
124 East 44th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Some More Sauer Anecdotes. 
Et a prominent New York who returned 
recently from Emil Sauer, the eminent 
pianist, related these stories, which possess exceptional in 
of through the 


of 
Germany 


musician 


terest in his forthcoming tournée 


United States: 
“In 1893,” 


view 


several concerts in 
the of the 
fine looking gentleman, who was 
the 


said the 
and 
first concert 
the 
kissed me 


pianist, “T 


gave 


Leinberg, was astonished when at end 
a venerable, 

of all 
most fervently 
the 
on which the of Chopin has fallen.’ 
Mikuli, the pupil and 


known editor of his works, who paid me this compliment 


cynosure eyes, came upon platform and 


the 
greatest Chopin player I 


laiming, 
the 
It 


well 


before audience, exc 


‘You are ever heard; 


only one mantle 


was Carl favorite of Chopin, 


Besides the great many attentions from women, there is 


one For nearly five 


the 


especially touching I remember 
I have 


years 


received from London continually most 


precious presents, and all my efforts to find out the giver 


have been in vain, all parcels being given to the post in all 


different parts of London. I call this way of giving a 
most unselfish one.” 
* * * 
‘A Hungarian Countess followed me for eight years 


from town to town. A few years ago I arrived in Vienna 
a few hours before my concert and was astonished to find 
at the Hotel Bristol hundreds of letters, not only from 
musicians and the press, but also from wealthy people 
asking tickets for my concert. The key to that riddle was 
quickly found out. The rather eccentric Countess (one of 
the greatest professional beauties) had bought up the 
whole concert, and when I appeared on the stage I found 
her sitting alone in a big armchair in the immense hall 
Never mind, I played better perhaps that evening than 
ever before. Then a few days later, when I had to repeat 
the program before a crowded audience, another case 
which even Hanslick mentioned in an article in the New 
Freie Presse, was that a lady belonging to the highest 


as to fall down 
on her knees on the platform and to scream out for a kiss 
T have taken this attack Then 
Moscow. where the delirious public has torn me 
from the 


aristocracy was forgetting herself so far 


easier another one in 
out by 
and T found mvself suddenly 


that T 


force artist room 


such a crowd was nearly suffocating 


pressed in 


Then a couple of wild enthusiasts took me by the shoulders 
and a regular lawn tennis began. The feeling when T 
found mvself to feet hich in the air was mes’ uncom 
fortable.” 

* * * 

“On my way from Constantinople to the Kanbeasus our 
steamer, a small mercantile ship from the Austrian Lloyd 
was overtaken by a terrific storm, so we were delayed 
thirty-six hours. I and my secretary were the only pas 
sengers on board. The vessel carried a big cargo of corn 
destined for all the different harbors on the small Asiatic 
coast. After the third day of our journey the captain told 
me that we never would reach Batum in time for my con 
cert in Tifli Detained by the wish of the Su'tan in Con 
stantinople, and already twice postponed, it was hardly 
possible to disappoint the public the third time What 
was I to do? I found a remedy myself. I went on land it 


Samsun and explained my case to the general agent of the 
Lloyd, the same time Austrian consul, and now hap 
pened the most extraordinary case. To hear my name wa 
enough for him to give an immediate order to pass all 
the other ports and to bring me first to Batum. The 
steamer discharged the goods veek later, after I had al 
ready given the third concert in Tiflis. This story has the 
advantage of being absolutely true, and I call this the 
greatest si'ccess of my life.” 


EDITH J. 


MILLER, 


CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio. Concerts. 
RESIDENCE: 
125 East 34th Street, 


om—— New York. 
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About Chapman. 


S announced last Saturday in the Lewiston Journal, 
A Mr. Chapman met the presidents of the Western 
Maine choruses on Monday in Portland. It was our pre 
diction then that the Western Maine Festival would be so 
organized as to survive death and taxes, and it was prac- 
tically accomplished 

These deliberations in the various cities of Maine are 
very important, for the yeas mean that the next Maine 
Festival will have a native symphony orchestra, as last 
year; the preponderance of nays means that the Maine 
Symphony Orchestra will be a name only A spring tour 
of the orchestra will be absolutely essential to keep the 
orchestra in good playing form for the next festival. The 
two tours of last season were open secrets ol the success 


of the Maine Symphony Orchestra at the last festival, a 


success that surprised eve rybody 
Beiore leaving Portland Mr. Chapman sent broadcast 
he second Maine Festival 


the following siatement 


finances 
ToraL RECEIPTS 


Tickets Bangor and Portland concerts and re- 


hearsals ws Pe . $12,909.40 
Programs ; 904.15 
$13,813.55 

SPUN sc csincdces . - 1,QO2. 47 
$15 710.02 


EXPENSES 





Salari of orchestra and artists $9,107 50 
Transportation and hotel bills of artists and 

chestra ..... ba , 1,664.37 
Printing 1,547.40 


Advertising, agents and general expenses 3,390.75 


$15,716.02 
[From the Portland (Me.) Argus, November 12.| 
State Music TEACHERS 
A PLAN PROPOSED BY PROF, W. KR. CHAPMAN 


W. R. Chapman may be a visionary dreamer, as some 
people think, but he frequently strikes a solid fact that is 
well worth a solid consideration. In fact the majority ol 
his ideas when followed out to their logical conclusion 


have a good sound of sense underneath them. Mr 





Chapman, in conver at the time he was here trying 
voices tor the testival chorus, Said it Was a sad t ng to see 
how many people with beautiful voices knew nothing 


j } 


more about reading music than a cow does the tariff or 


He 








some other equaliy striking figure of speech said he had 
taken pains to pry into the why and wherefore of this, and 
had come to the conclusion that the present educational 
system in this State is deficient in that it does not compre 
hend the study of the rudiments of musi He says that 
the old-fashioned singing school of the country has gone 
out of existence and nothing has taken its plac e Music is 
taught in the schools of Portland, Lewiston and Bangor 
and maybe in one or two other places, but in the small 
towns there is no music in the schools and no singing 
schools. Mr. Chi n says he had an idea of trying to 
start a system of singing schools all around the country 
towns as nurseries for future musical tivals Phen 

occurred to him that it would be better to have the study 
of music introduced into the town schools And out of 


} 


} 
| 
this he has evolved the plan of having a State music de 
partment as an adjunct to the educational department 

He says that one State superintendent with four assist 
ants could direct and supervise the work, and adds that the 
result in two years would more than justify the slight ex 
pense. Mr. Chapn has broached the plan to a number 
of prominent and influential public men, and says that they 
are cordially of the same opinion as himself. He says he 
proposes to go before the Legislature next winter and to 
put the plan to them, the result being, as he thinks. that a 
small appropriation will be voted and a start made for th 
work 











“Great Composers and Their Work.” 


Louis C. Et_son 


ANY interesting books have dropped out of the quill 
ends directed by Louis C. Elson, but the latest, 

Great Composers and Their Work,” is the best and most 
ambitious accomplishment of that overworked literary mu 
sician and musical littérateur. Mr. Elson has helped to be 
guile many hours for many readers with his “Curiosities of 


30oston musical curiosities were 


Music,” although certain 
never included in that volume, and his “European Rem 
iniscences” had a pleasing effect on professional pessimists. 
His “Theory of Music’ we never studied, for musical 
newspaper men are supposed to avoid text works, in order 
not to know too much of the technic of the art, for that 
might become dangerous to the artist and eventful for the 
critic, unless, indeed, it be Mr. Apthorp, whose textual 
work on the Boston Symphony concerts exculpates him 
from the charge of being an encyclopzxdist 

Mr. tlson has the lucky thirteen chapters in his book, 
and he calls Wagner correctly Wilhelm Richard Wagner, 
and Schubert, Franz Peter Schubert, and it struck us that 
music might have had quite a different history had it been 
Peter Schubert who wrote an unfinished symphony (al- 
through he is not the only one), Wilhelm Wagner, who 
composed the “Eine Faust’ overture, never following it 
with even the Zweite 

We recommend the book. (Boston, L. C. Page & Co., 
Incorporated), and we refuse to review it on the ground 
that reviews of books in extenso frequently interfere witl 
the sales of books, particularly when they are favorable 
reviews, and besides Mr. Elson sent us a copy free of 
charge, delivered, and it would be rank wrong to reprint a 
goodly portion of it under the masquerade of a review 
rhere is no dedication of the book, which is quite a dis 
appointment to us 


Richards-Heidenfeld. 

Ihe New York Sangerbund celebrated its fiftieth anni 
versary on November 15. An excellent program had 
veen drawn up for the concert, and Richard Wolf di 
rected. The piano soloist on the occasion was Mme. D1 
Richards-Heidenfeld 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter S. Young. 

Walter S. Young, the baritone, and his wife, the accon 
plished pianist, have opened a studio at No. 463 Bloom 
field avenue, Montclair, N. J., where they will receive 
pupils in voice culture and piano playing. They are mak 
ng a number of engagements for concerts, recitals 
nusicales, &c., and expect a very busy winter 


Oscar Franklin Comstock, 

Oscar Franklin Comstock recently gave a piano and song 
recital at Meadville, Pa., with great success. Mr. Com 
stock has made steady advance in his art, and now is favor 
ibly compared with Sherwood, Liebling and Perry He 
plays with clearness of technic, breadth of tone and careful 
interpretation. 

Mr. Comstock was assisted by his pupil, Fred Clark 
Sheparson, the possessor of a superb bass voice, which has 
been excellently trained. Mr.Sheparson sang, besides other 
songs, a setting by Mr. Comstock of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
poem, “Thou Wast That All to Me,” which was most en 
thusiastically applauded 
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The Dannreuther Quartet. 


HE first of the “evening musicales” of Chickering & 
Sons took place last Tuesday night in Chickering 
Hall, and consisted of an excellent program ol chamber 
music by the Dannreuther Quartet, assisted by Ulys 
Buhler, pianist. The personnel of the quartet is: Gustay 
Dannreuther, first violin; Joseph Kovarik, second violin 
Otto K. Schill, viola, and Emil Schenck, violoncello. The 
program was made up of the D major quartet ot Haydn 


h which the devotees ol 


op. 50, No. 6, a composition wi 
chamber music are familiar It was given a taithtul inter 
pretation, the last movement, Allegro con spirito, being 
played with a captivating dash 

\ novelty of Brahms, his quartet, op. 60, in C minor 
for piano, violin, viola and violoncello, was the number 
that excited the greatest interest. It has never been played 
before in New York, and was therefore wholly unfamiliar 
to the audience. It is a noble work, which can stand 
many repetitions without growing stale It has the trad 


tional four movements, but its structure is unlike most ol 


the standard quartets for piano and strings. The smooth, 
accurate and spirited way in which it was played showed 
how thoroughly it had been studied. The piano part was 
played admirably by Ulysee Buhler. The concluding num 


ber was the quartet, op. 136, in A major, Benjamin 
Godard’s latest work 

It seemed to please the audience even more than the 
two works which preceded it, and so emphatic was the 
demand for a second playing of the third movement, a 
sprightly minuet, that an encore w granted graciously 
The audience completely filled the hall 


Rubinstein Club. 


In order not to conflict with other dates, it has been 
found necessary to change the dates of the Rubinstein Club 
concerts, to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, this season 

The concerts will be given on Thursday evenings, Janu 
ary I2 Mare 2 and April 13, 1899, inst of the dates 
previously announced 


Minnie Humphryes. 


Miss Minnie Humphryes ed suc i 
pronounced success by her artisti nging with Haase 
New Jersey State Orchestra last season that she has been 
re-engaged for two concerts this seas I} young singer 
s rapidly coming to the front owing to her beautiful, clear 


soprano voice 
dates are alr 
Jersey City, N. ] 
12, Nyack N. ¥ 





and vicinity: March 9, Passaic, N. J.; March 30, Sing Sing 
N. Y 

Miss Humphryes ts a puy if Miss Montefiore, the well 
known vocal teacher of this city 


Concert at Fargo, N. Dak. 
Mrs. T. A. Whitworth is one of the progressive Western 


musicians. With a fine contralt vice she takes part i 
concerts aS a singer, al 1 she S als trained and successful 
pianist and organist She has given six concerts during 
the past few weeks and I S( eve yr No ver 17 
gave one of the largest affairs of the season in Fargo. The 
soloists, in addition to Mrs. Whitwor were Joseph Baern 
stein, of New York, and Miss Marian Keller, of Chicago 
Ruperts’ Orchestra was engaged for the occasion. There 


was a large advance sale of tickets and Fargo plumes itself 
upon the fact that Mr Baernstein sang for them before 


he appeared in Milwaukee 


The W. W. THOMAS MUSICAL AGENCY and CHOIR EXCHANGE. 





Rooms 303-304 Carnegie Hall. 





Leading Artists for Concert, Oratorio, Opera. e 


Telephone: 959 38th Street. 





BUSHNELL. 


| 
For Dates, Terms, &c., address | 
(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK, | 


MASTER 


HAROLD ELGAS, 


Soprano Soloist. = 


Concerts and ° “+ 
Song Recitals. | 





For Terms, Dates, &-.. 


address | 
FRANKG. DOSSERT,Carnegie Hall, NewYork, | 








Chev. Dante del Papa, 


Grand Opera Tenor from Milan, Paris 
Metropolitan Opera House and Dam- 
rosch ~ Company. Vocaland Dra- 
matic Teacher with the best Italian 
Method. 

References: Mme. Sophia Scaichi, Mile. 
Emma Calvé, Messrs. Fean 
and Edouard de Reszhé, Mel- 
ba, Plangon, Campanari and 
Bevignan:. 

STUDIO : 14 West 34th St. (Rooms 41 and 42), NEW YORK. 





Hus KRONOLD, 


VIOLONCELLIST. 


Concerts, Musicales. 
Address : 

MUSICAL AGENTS, or 
HANS KRONOLD’S STUDIO, 
132 Bast 47th Street, 

NEW YORK CITY 








NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


128 & (30 East 58th Street, New York. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, - Director. 


The College offers unequaled advantages in all branches of 
music. Special department for beginners. Students received daily 
Terms, from $15 upward per quarter. College open the entire year 


HELENE Laborde Method. 


MAIGILLE 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
No. 6 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


ADELAIDE Soprano. 


~BEEKMAN.. 


19 East 14th St., New York. 
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WINTERFELD STREET 25, | 
BERLIN, W., November 3, 1898. { 


SAR THOMSON has been made cavalier of the 
Order of Saints Maurice and Lazarus by the King 
of Italy. This is an event of importance, as King Hum- 
bert very rarely bestows this order on a foreigner. Ma- 
dame Thomson has written me an interesting account of 


Le 


how it came about. 

rhomson played at the Italian court before the King and 
Queen. Both were quite carried away by his playing. Queen 
Margarethe, who is an excellent musician, said: ‘Je trouve 
le jeu de Monsieur Thomson aussi profoud et divin qu’un 
poeme de Dante” (I find the playing of Mr. Thomson quite 
as profound and divine as a poem by Dante). 
e presented Thomson with a magnificently framed 
portrait of herself, graced by a charming dedication in her 
Che King, who was equally enthusiastic, con- 
The affair created a sen- 


Sh 


own hand 
ferred the much coveted order. 
sation in Italy. 

Thomson is having a busy season. He entered upon his 
new position as first professor of the violin at the Brus- 
sels Conservatoire September 1. He has twenty-five pupils 
at the conservatory, including many foreigners; one of , 
Thomson has also many private pupils. 
numerous concert engagements in Austria 
He plays the Brahms concerto with Richter 


these is a Turk! 
He 
and Hungary 
in Vienna. 
Sigmund Beel, of San Francisco, is still studying with 
Thomson. He had been with him more than a year, and has 
developed the virtuoso side of his playing very much. Beel 
Among the many American students 


has, too, 


great talent. 
I have met during my stay abroad, there is not one, whether 
that I could compare with 


Is a 


violinist, pianist or vocalist, 


him. 


* * * 


\ biography of Joseph Joachim, by Andreas Moser, ap- 
The publisher is B. Beer. I have 
It contains much of inter- 


This 


peared here yesterday 
just finished reading the book. 
est, and is a valuable addition to musical literature. 
is the first complete biography of Joachim. 

Moser is a pupil of Joachim and a teacher at the Hoch- 
schule. He writes in a simple, unassuming style. As he says 
in the preface, he makes no pretensions to literary great- 
ness, yet he has depicted many of the scenes from the life 
of the great I read the book 
with great interest 

The book contains six important divisions, (1) Joachim’s 
childhood at his birthplace, Képcsény, and in Budapest, 
(2) student life at Vi- 


violinist with much charm 


where he began his violin studies; 
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enna with Bohm; (3) Leipsic and Mendelssohn’s influence 
on the boy wonder; (4) Weimar, where Joachim was con- 
certmeister for some years under Liszt; (5) Hanover, 
where he was concertmeister at the court of King Georg 
of what was then the best orchestra in the world; here it 
was that Joachim began to attract worla wide attention; 


(6) Berlin, his most important field of activity. Here he 
has resided since 1869. 
Letters of Joachim, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Schumann, 


Brahms and other celebrities play an important part in 
the book. Very interesting are four rare portraits of the 
master, the first showing him as a child of seven at the 
time of his public début, the second as a boy of twelve, 
when he was at the zenith of his powers. A strong face is 
age of twenty, when he was under Liszt’s influence at Wei- 
mar, and the fourth, at the age of thirty-three, at Hanover, 
A strong face is 
He 


when he was atthe zenith of his powers 
this last, full-of character, determination and power. 
did not then wear a beard. 

There are also two excellent portraits of him taken in 
later life, the one some ten years ago, the other quite re- 
cently, showing him as he looks to-day. Then there are 
portraits of the Joachim Quartet (1870) and of his teachers 
Stanislaus Serwaczyusky and Joseph Béhm. Joachim has 
lived through a most interesting period. He is the only 
great living performer who was a personal friend of Men 
delssohn, Spohr, Schumann, Lipinski, Ernst, Liszt, Brahtns 
and a host of other famous lights of the past. Joachim to 





JOACHIM AT TWENTY-FIVE. 


day holds a unique position—he is the last of the grand old 
masters of the violin 

Joachim has in his possession the manuscript of a violin 
concerto by Schumann, written shortly before the great 
tone-poet became insane. Joachim will not have the 
work published, because he feels that it is not worthy of 
Schumann. Publishers have made him fabulous offers 
for the manuscript, but in vain. 

In a letter to Moser, written August 
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describes the concerto, and explains why he will never 


publish it. The book contains a facsimile of this letter. 


Every musician should welcome this biography of 
Joachim. He is a great man, to whom all honor is due 


Moser, too, deserves honor for the work he has done. 
There are two rare portraits of Joachim I am surprised 
not to find in the book. I have them and I present one 
to the readers of THE Musicat Courier. The photo- 
graph shows Joachim at the age of twenty-five or there- 
abouts. 
. 


* * 


The populations of Dresden, Leipsic, Munich and Diissel 
dorf as given in my last letter were not correct. The 
source from which | obtained the figures was not reliable, 
I now give the authentic fig 
Dresden, 364,000; 
185,000 


as I have since discovered. 
ures, according to the statistics of 1898: 
Leipsic, 404,000; Munich, 400,000; Dusseldori, 
These figures bring the cities up nearer to the size | orig 
inally supposed they had, yet Brussels is still larger by 
about 100,000 than the largest of them. 

* . * 

Anton Hekking has just accepted the position of solo 
‘cellist of the Philharmonic Orchestra. A special position 
has been created for him. He plays only twice a week at 
the popular concerts and assists in the Nikisch concerts 
every two weeks. He is exempted from all other concerts, 
as artists’ concerts atthe Singakademie, oratorios, &c., and 


from all rehearsals. ArTHUR M. ABELL. 


A Musical Fiat. 


An Italian paper contains the following veracious intel 
ligence, which only confirms the old saying that if you 
want to know anything about yourself ask somebody who 
does not know you: 

“In Minneapolis is a house of fourteen stories. 
tains 129 pianos, 10 organs, 6 violins, 36 ‘cellos, 3 mando 
lins, guitars and other instruments The 
number 1,100, and all the instruments are at their disposal 
They can play on them altogether or separately, every day 
The place 


It con 


2 inhabitants 


except Sunday, from 8 o'clock A. M. to 10 P. M 
is regarded by the neighborhood as a hell 
Claqueur Dead of a Broken Heart. 
Gertner, the great claqueur of Vienna, has just died of a 


broken heart. He saved up over $50,000 as the proceeds 


of his unique calling. He was for years director of the 
claque at the most popular theatre of Vienna, the 
Deutsches Volks Theater. It is said of him that he ele 


vated his humble occupation to an art, and was in great 
demand by actors who wanted discreet assistance from the 
auditorium. Gertner was the soul of discretion 
He came to the theatre night after 
and never recognized as a 


night in different 


characters and costumes, was 


claqueur by those around him. Sometimes he occupied a 


box, sometimes a seat in the stalls, sometimes he posted 


himself in the gallery, but always where he could indicate 
to his subordinates code nals previously ar 
ranged how and when to applaud without attracting undue 


by a ot sig 


attention. 

Gertner has been seen sitting in a box, for which he 
himself paid, in an elegant dress suit, with white tie and 
gloves, and looking so distingue that no one would have 
dreamed that he was a claqueur. When he raised his hand 


kerchief to his nose a round of applause followed; when 
he replaced the handkerchief in his pocket the 
gradually subsided. 

Gertner came to grief in a curious way 
in the stalls on an important first night, and fell asleep 
during the play. A particularly tragic passage had been 
reached when Gertner suddenly awoke with a start, and 
commenced to applaud vigorously 

The house roared with laughter, and the piece 
ruined. Gertner was dismissed in disgrace, and died of 
a broken heart. 
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Why Are Concerts Given. 


YEEMINGLY a most simpie question and yet capable oi 
various interpretations, every fall ushers in a veritable 
tiood of concerts; the critics stand aghast and the public 
are dismayed at the task beiore them; agencies and socie- 
ties of all kinds issue seductive circulars, offering more or 
less solid musical attractions in return for a small amount 
of * the root of all evil.” 

With uniailing regularity and contrary to tradition 
‘Phe Messiah” comes every Christmas, and other ora- 
tories are ground out for the delectation oi a limited num- 
ber of devotees of that sort of thing; there are organ re 
citals galore, at which every dish oi the palatable bill of 
fare is tiavored with the same gravy; we revel in Oriental 
gardens, aitend benefit concerts which usually yield the 
same magnificent resuit as the late Geo. lf. Koot memorial 
concerts, the only beneficiary oi which turned out to be a 
gentleman whose resignation of an important musical di- 
reciorship looked painiully like a retreat to many people 
who are iamiliar with his peculiariues. li my memory 
serves me right, the iriends and admirers oi a local violin- 
ist, whose services in the earlier annals o1 Chicago musical 
hie have never been properiy recognized, once upon a 
time combined to give him a benefit concert, the proceeds 
ol which were to be embodied in the purchase oi a fine 
violin, 

lhe instrument was even selected, but, alas, everything 
Mlatleriaiized excepling the audience i here are concerts tor 
debutantes, who want to show what they have learned, 
and end by proving what they ought to learn, and other 
atiairs given tor valetudinarians, who inevitably exhibit 
what they have iorgottton, neither to be construed as a 
welcome to the coming, nor a sympathetic farewell to the 
parting guest; i it were not tor the new possibilities 
opened up by the vaudeville stage, the nemesis and dump 
ing ground of worn out material, of which a number ol 
musicians Nave already been glad to avail themselves ol, 
the outlook would indeed be somewhat gloomy. The only 
concerts which are crowded are those arranged by the 
large schools, Vulgar departme nt stores, where free scholar- 
ships, hali scholarships and gold and silver medals form 
the main attraction, and whose catalogues read like shop 
ping guides. 

lhe presiding genius is usually a man of unlimited nerve, 
who makes up by a bold front what he lacks in musical 
attainments, and who will undertake to manage anything 
irom a variety show to a music school The Chicago Di 
rectory furnishes the names, tickets are scattered broadcast, 


and an audience is easily secured; there is also an endless 


most of them society affairs, 


number of amateur clubs, t 
where much toadying goes on, and the remainder are 
mutual admiration societies; these people are more than 
satisfied with the immature productions put before them, 
and if their demands are met and a satisfactory musical 
pabulum is furnished, who need complain? 

All these channels and many more, which it would lead 
too far to particularize, produce an amount of what may 
be justly termed musical sewage, which it is a difficult 
matter to dispose of. It goes without saying that legiti- 
mate enterprises must suffer 

Our leading orchestral association considered a smalli 
yearly deficit of $25,000 in the light of a brilliant financial 
outcome of the last season; a quartet club, which is most 


worthy of support, struggles along with small audiences 


y of the field 





and feeble recognition, and a careful survey) 
leads one to seriously ask, What is all this done for? Why 
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this eternal struggle to fill a demand which evidently does 
Why not wait until there is an imperative up 
rising, a renaissance of taste so commanding that the 
muse may at last be relieved from this everlasting taint oi 
beggary? 

It is by no means bad reasoning to say that an orchestra 
which neither pays expenses here, nor in Milwaukee or St. 


not exist? 


Louis, where appeals to the musical element have been 
equally unsuccessful, is simply fulfilling a self-imposed 
mission and not one which concerns the people at large 

Associations like the Apollo and Mendelssohn clubs 
hardly come within the scope of these remarks; they are 
close corporations, family affairs, and exert but little, if any, 
influence on the general musical life of the community, and 
if the subscribers feel that they get their money’s worth, 
well and good; they usually avail themselves of the privi 
lege of not attending the concerts or surrendering their 
memberships when not suited. 

We are not at all isolated in this state of affairs in our 
city, for the Buffalo Symphony concerts have also just 
given up the ghost. It is so everywhere, but naturally we 
are more concerned with that which goes on here than 
elsewhere. 

To speak of the critics is naturally trespassing on ground 
which even angels may weil fear to tread; our columns 
are sufficiently well served; the beauty and beast, the lion 
and lamb sometimes lie down together, and it is by no 
means an uncommon sight ior a newspaper man to be 
seen with a musician on the street. 
bonhommie, liter 
short- 


That rare combination of knowledge, 
ary style and genial patience with unavoidable 
comings, coupled with a certain indescribable trenchant 
common sense, which long time ago we enjoyed with Geo. 
P,. Upton, George B. Armstrong and Major McConn 
and which in the East was met with equal representation 
in Ben Wooli, of Boston, is found to-day in our Mr. 
Glover, whose weekly review forms a very important epi 





tome of our musical doings. 

Of late Mr. Whigham has given to his musical columns 
a breezy flavor, which certainly must please the reader; the 
feelings of the individual in question can sometimes be bet 
ter imagined than realized; the musician is usually a touchy 
individual, and his amour propre easily becomes an amour 
impropre. Mr. Whigham sounds a correct note in his 
appeal to immature singers to shun the concert platiorm, 
and might have included every species of musical hali 
breeds in his very pertinent remarks 

Occasionly a delicious malapropos error occurs, as when 
during the absence of the regular Tribune critic, Mr. Arm- 
strong, his temporary substitute credited “Lucia” to Mey 
Mr. Armstrong, 


erbeer; but then “errare humanum est.”’ 


who for a time so successfully combined the manageria 
tripod with the lecture stage, has since then devoted his 
entire attention to the latter, and this reminds me that of 
late the lectures have increased to an alarming degree; 
everybody you meet has a lecture up his or her sleeve, and 
one hardly knows what to cavil at mostly, the topics and 
treatment thereof or the patience of the prospective audi- 
ences on whom this conglomeration of wit and wisdom 
(sic!) is about to be precipitated 

The IJnter-Ocean, with the urbane Chas. E. Nixon, is 
usually neutral and pleasant; the Evening Post, for some 
reason hermetically sealed to me, is wide open to most 
conservatory affairs; Mr. Wilkie can write well when he 
wants to, but does not often favor individual concerts 
with his presence, and the German papers, like the Ger 


man contingent at our concerts, are usually ‘non est.” 


-. COMPLETE 





The monthly review of events in Music is too full of 


the writer's idiosyncraisies to be of value at large or to b« 
taken seriously as an authoritative opinion Like the 
moon, he usually derives his light from another body 
but unlike that celestial body he is not opaque, but rather 
dense. Whether he resembles our satellite in other pat 
ticulars deponent knoweth not 

An interesting example of “how not to do it” is fur 
nished by Miss Amy Leslie, who outdoes the vocabulary 
of Ouida and Correlli combined in her vertiginous re 
views of music; as to the contributors to out of town 
magazines, their local influence in Chicago is nil. Some 
time ago Mr. Glover, in animadverting on the fact that 
artists who appeared at the Thomas concerts usually drew 
beggarly audiences at their own recitals, said that the 
musical interests of the Thomas audiences were so fully 
served by that one weekly concert that no room was left 
for other musical affairs. (This is not a verbal quotation 
but gives the gist of his remarks.) 

If this is a statement of fact, it is a sad exposé, and 
the sooner the orchestra dissolves the better for the com 
munity and the other artists; if, however, it represents an 
individual opinion, it is not quite correct, for in spite of 
the orchestral concerts, an endless number of other af- 


fairs does engage the attention of the musical public 


Much might be said of the orchestra. It is in the town 
and not very much of it. Collectively, it would be a great 


loss; individually not even missed 


usicians themselves, 


The great trouble lies with the n 
and this matter has been ventilated ad nauseam in pub 
lic and private. When artists put a legitimate value on 
their own productions and work and refuse to give their 
professional labor unless for value received, it will be bet 


ter for them, and when the public will begin to appreciate 


the fact that the worst professional is s immeasu! 
ably above the best amateur, a decided advance will have 
been gained 

here are too many interlopers in the musical profession 

too many make-believes—who think that if they can 
whistle an eight-bar tune, and then get some organists and 
pianists to arrange the same for their respective instru 
ments for a few dollars, their claim to successful opera 
writing is sufficiently established And what should be 
said of a music school whose head, after attending a course 
of lectures in the East, indorses and advocates views on 


“constructive philogyny,” which might well make parents 


hesitate before placing young girls in her charge. These 


are places where you pay for music lessons and get a “Filet 
de soul.” 
Much ado has been made of the fact that a leading New 


York daily has come out in a card informing the musicians 


hat personal items would hereafter only be accepted at 
the counting room desk and refused publication in the regu- 
lar amusement column 

rhis sort of thing, coupled with the vehement utterances 


ther soporific Boston musical journal, which pro 





oft a Pf: | 

tests entirely too much, that the rights of the advertiser 
end with that column, and will not necessarily carry or in 
volve the indorsement of the editorial column, is rather 
amusing 


The editor of this magazine draws his inspiration from a 


well stocked library, and has a harmless penchant for ob 


solete literature. He springs unknown data on his unsus- 
pecting readers, and, while limiting the rights of his ad 
vertisers, discreetly omits to mention those who failed to 
do so For years the musicians have been requested to 


furnish these very items, saving the newspaper people 
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much car fare and personal effort, and we were even care- 
fully posted as to the exact hours of going to press, &c., so 
as to be sure to get our dear little items in, and now that 
the musicians have virtually done the job for the papers, 
and furnished the material tor scissors and paste pot, they 
are unceremoniously kicked out again. 

A cursory glance at the average Sunday music column 
reveals how little discrimination is used in the employment 
of the two above named indispensable articles, tor the 
good and bad, the wicked and virtuous, the maimed and 
halting are all hashed together, and while it is aggravating 
to be omitted, it is not always a compliment to find one’s 
self in the motley company usually represented; besides, 
there is a commercial value attached to these articles, no 
matter what their critical and musical value may be. 

A local vocalist of eminence a short time ago arranged 
aremarkabie program, devoted entirely to the works oi one 
of the leading masters of the present age. The selections 
were interesting, had the charm of novelty and the artistic 
rendition of the numbers was in the best possible hands. 
fo help matters along an extraordinary amount of publicity 
was given the affair in the daily press, the only drawback 
being that all notices read alike in the different papers, and 
had evidently been printed from copy furnished from the 
same source, all of which is perfectly correct and good 
businesss. There was a great lack in the attendance of 
professional musicians, and much has been said in musical 
journals about their absence, which is credited to the fact 
that the “‘profesh,” as such, was not recognized with com- 
plimentary tickets. 

Without discussing the many features which could be 
adduced pro and contra this point, | do not believe that 
their failure to attend need be charged to that particular 
account. li they stayed away it was simply because they 
did not care to go. It was the concert-giver’s privilege not 
to bid them to his feast and theirs to suit themselves about 
attending it, and both parties carried their point and are, I 
hope, happy and content. I rather like his attitude. lf 
consistently carried out it will win in the end. There is no 
use scolding the people for not coming. Music to them 
means nothing specifically good or bad; it is what asso- 
ciation and their own individuality have made it for and to 
them, and the reason why artists’ concerts are not well 
attended is to be found principally in the points enumer- 
ated above. When Sousa plays he has no reason to com- 
plain of lack of patronage, and if an artist finds that he 
cannot get 300 people to hear him for a consideration let 
him hire a smaller hall, which will seat only 100, and if 
that proves too large he had better wake up to the sad fact 
that people will not hear him under any consideration, and 
finally preier to play to himseli rather than to a lot of dead- 
heads; and as for the attendance of the profession, that 
can be cheerfully be dispensed with for many obvious 
reasons. 

And when you carry the argument ‘ad hominem’”’ there 
is no reason why the papers themselves should be dead- 
head concerts and not pay for the seats occupied by the 

It has always been a favorite dream of mine to 
day publish my impressions on current musical 
events at regular intervals, and when I do I expect to take 
my choice of concerts and then pay for my choice of seats. 

There is a glut—an overproduction—in the concert field; 
there are musicals everywhere, just as there are teachers 
everywhere, and most of them eke out a deservedly miser- 
able existence, and there are too many people walking our 
streets who have been dead for many years and do not 
know it. There is only one field which has not been ade- 
quately exploited. It is the piano recital. There is nothing 
that the average music critic so languishes for as an out- 
and-out evening of piano music. 

If a Bach fugue is followed by a long Beethoven son- 
ata and then reinforced by a little forty-five page trifle by 
the frolicsome Brahms (as the Tribune had it the other 


critic. 


some 
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day), the critic is in his element and having the time of 
his life. It would be an interesting experiment for two 
well-known artists to unite forces and thus make sure of 
an audience for their efforts, for if no one else shows up 
they will, and though the audience may rise like one man, 
it will still be there. Their concert should be given for 
no charitable purpose whatever, nor would they expect 
to take a trip abroad on the proceeds thereof; there should 
be absolutely no complimentary tickets issued, excepting 
to members of the press, who could suit their own con- 
venience about attending or not, as either contingency 
could easily be outlived; and if it came to the worst they 
could hold their own post-mortems and write the obitu- 
aries themselves. 

There should be no reduced tickets to students in re- 
duced circumstances; everybody who attends would do so 
on equal grounds, and no favors asked or shown. 

If anyone thinks that he could get one dollar’s worth of 
pleasure by coming let him come, otherwise their attend- 
ance would be dispensed with; and as to the critics, let 
them come, if they can stay, but remain if they come; this 
thing of looking in at three or four concerts in one evening 
and then writing them up, is a farce and delusion. This 
would probably be construed as a new departure or an in- 
dorsement of late agitation in this particular or in line 
with it, but it would really represent an attempt to place 
matters on a proper basis of give and take, and establish 
some mercantile value for professional services. 

As to myself I do not have to play in public, for I do 
not depend upon that for a living, but I certainly can give 
pleasure to a great many people, and as long as it is a 
part of my business to play in public it had better be placed 
on that commercial basis. 

As matters stand at present, I do not consider it possible 
for any local artist in Chicago, no matter how popular or 
famous, after hiring a hall, securing suitable artistic as- 
sistance and paying for moderate advertising in the papers, 
to begin to meet his expenditures, no matter what the ex- 
cellencies or attractions of his program may be; the for- 
eign artists would not fare much better did they not have 
behind them an enormous machinery, which is perpetually 
in motion, octopus-like in its ramifications, relentless, 
vicious and aggressive in its methods, and unscrupulous 
as to the means employed, if only the end is gained. And 
withal, oft in the stilly night the query will present itself, 
“Are we really getting to be more musical?” 

Emit LIies.ine. 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler Captivates a Large 
and Enthusiastic Audience of Musicians. 


(Daily News, Chicago, September 30, 1898.) 

A queen has come home to us from across the waters and her 
magic finger-tips are dipped in music. 

She is Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, and no such a brilliant artist 
has entranced the scholarly and accomplished musicians of Chicago 
as this charming pianist, not since Paderewski’s triumphs, and never 
any woman in the memory of this generation. It would be close to 
discourtesy to mention in company with Zeisler the handsome ladies 
who have entertained us by piano playing during the last decade, 
for she is so immeasurably superior to any of them. Her appearance 
last evening in the warm, shining place of art called Studebaker 
Hall was the signal for a hurricane of applause. She has grown 
darker and taller, apparently, since she went away to study and her 
face is more distinct a type modeled after the Egyptian. Her head 
bends studiously low all the time, as musicianly heads will some- 
times, and her Marie Antoinette gown, with its Watteau and flounces, 
accentuated this rather soulful trick of carriage. 

Her first purling cadenza in Beethoven’s E flat major concerto 
reached out into the air and claimed absorbing attention. The en 
tire allegro was full of deep thought and exquisite cadences. 
Madame Zeisler’s superb force came out in the fugue movement, 
with the difficult octave runs and syncopation. Her frail, slender 
build meant nothing, for she had the splendid force of an athlete 
and the delicacy of touch of a painter. Her long, slim wrist is a 
bundle of fine, flexible muscles, which are as mobile as a beauty’s 
face. Her absolute command of interpretation amounts almost to 
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upon to illuminate the 
knitted the 
The adagio she delivered with great sim 


a dramatic gift, and her instinct is called 
profoundly intricate and 
of Beethoven's concerto. 
plicity and feeling and the rondo in a sonorous outburst of force and 
grace. 

In response to repeated calls 
Song” with a most delicious candor and loveliness. It was 
reeled off the keys in liquid sweetness, with the purity of a little child's 
in the 


poetic themes into harmony 


she gave Mendelssohn's ‘Spring 


soltly 
laughter, and delighted the audience into cheers. affottuoso 
Madame 
gold and spun it out tenderly and brilliantly. 
work 


of Schumann’s A minor concerto Zeisler struck a vein of 

Her complete absorp 
indicated a tremendous 
The Schu- 


mann intermezzo was something so angelic in execution and inter 


tion in the adorable romance of the 
versatility after the noble Beethoven exposition of art. 


pretation that if the player had asked favor for nothing else it had 


been showered upon her enthusiastically. In the vivace a glorious 


triumph awaited her, and she was at once greeted as perhaps the 


most intellectual pianist America ever listened to with growing 


amazement. * 
She is mistress of all moods, this slim Jewess, with the soulful pro 
In the 


splendor and simple 


file of Leah and the musical grace of a genius. mysterious 


grandeur of Beethoven she revealed all heroi 
beauty, in Schumann the sweetest extravagance of romantic poesy 
and the little 


clearness and delightful in its simplicity 


spring song an originality and daring, birdlike in its 

The Litolff scherzo which roused Germany to enthusiasm was r« 
peated by request, and both that and the encores she so brilliantly 
bestowed upon an audience already clinched her triumph 
invincibly. She 


indescribable ways 


prostrate 


is a great success and has improved in so many 


since her last performance before Chicago that 


her magnificent art cannot be considered in the same light of her 


rather superior but unfinished work of other years. She has lost al 
that nervous dash and inaccuracy, all her flurried and unfettered 
excess of emotion, and comes back a beautifully balanced and intel 





lectual interpreter of classic music, and the sooner she gives Chicag: 


another such a treat the more grateful the musicians will be 


(Chronicle, Chicago, September 30, 1898.) 


Most who have failed to 


awaken more than a courteous response 


pianists peritormed in this city have 


in the sympathies of their 


critics; a few have won a degree of applause almost akin to enthu 





siasm. Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler is one of the few. Two thousand 
people, among them many musical critics of repute, greeted the re 
nowned pianist upon her return to Chicago after a three years’ con 
cert tour through Europe. Nor was the reception given Mrs. Bloom 
field-Zeisler of the perfunctory type which stands on ceremony and 
fears a transgression of the limits of music hall decorum; it was a 
greeting which was not ashamed of the naive expulsiveness of the 
home-coming, and when Mrs. Bioomfield-Zeisler had rendered the 
first two numbers of her repertory the audience, which she dazzled 
by her fiery temperament and faultless technic, gave her a magnih 
cent demonstration. Three encores accompanied by crescendo 
bursts of applause followed Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler’s retirement 
from the stage, and when the artist returned the third time she was 
overtaken by a wilderness of flowers 

Mrs. Zeisler’s most fascinating characteristics are simplicity and 
sincerity. Her unassuming manner at once commands respect; her 
sincerity and devotion to her art inspire sympathy. Her runs are 
played with sparkling clearness and mellowness of tone, and her 
daring jumps, unerring as daring, preserve confidence in her mar- 
velous technic. Her delicacy in the finest florid work suggest a new 


and there is an originality and freshness in her readings 


which even a layman can appreciate 
Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler 
tour, she has won 


power, 


returned from a brilliant concert 


has just 


in which the encomiums of some of the most 


exacting critics of the Continent. It is for this reason and for the 


additional reason that she is a Chicago woman that Chicagoans de 
light to do honor to one who is admitted by many to be the greatest 
pianiste living 


Charlotte Maconda. 


Charlotte Maconda has been engaged by the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston for “The Messiah,” December 


25 and 26. 
oo 


OICE REPAIR.—A vocal expert of this city who has 

made special studies in that direction will repair 

voices that have been impaired either by false methods, 
strain or neglect. 

Vocalists who sing off pitch can have this defect reme- 
died. No medicines, no diet, no operations of any kind 
An easy, simple remedy, based upon the application of 
legitimate methods that apply equally to the young and 
inexperienced as well as to the trained singer. Address 


“Repair, ’ care THE Musicat Courter, 19 Union square. 
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SELMA ARONOLD, 


Dramatic Soprano. 
With the International 
Grand Opera Company. 
Mme. Kronold will accept concert en- 
gagements for season 1899 after her 


season is over with the International 
Grand Opera Company. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., 
for Season 1899 address 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


m ANTON HEGNER 


Cello Virtuoso, 


i] For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
LEADING MANAGERS, or 


9 West 63d Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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BERLIN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
BERLIN, November 5, 1898 f 

HE Meiningen Court Orchestra stood again in the 

foreground of the musical doings of the past seven 

days at Berlin, and it must be stated to the crédit of the 

press, as well as the public of the German capital, that 

there was apparent a greater interest in the last concerts, 

and that they found much more favorable consideration at 

the hands of the music critics than had been manifested 
toward the first concerts of the previous week 

The hope has even been expressed by some of the writers 
that the Meiningers, with their eminent chef d’orchestre, 
would pay Berlin regular annual visits and give some of 
their traditional Brahms readings as well as perform- 
ances of concerted works for several solo instruments 
which form their specialty. At the single chamber music 
soirée which the Meiningers gave at the Bechstein Saal a 
week ago to-day, the program consisted of Brahms’ works 
exclusively. 

The last sonata for piano and clarinet in F minor, op 
120, was performed by the artist for whom it was written 
in conjunction with the excellent English pianist, Leonard 
Borwick, in a style that was unapproachable for a certain 
devotional spirit which this deep and yet so tender and 
passionate work was interpreted. Of the clarinet playing 

Herr Chambervirtuoso Richard Muehlfeld I have writ- 
ten in terms of superlative praise far too often that I 
need to repeat myself to-day 

Concertmaster Bram-Eldering, who with Messrs. Au- 
gust Funk, Alfons Abbass and Kar! Piening forms the solo 
string quartet of the Meiningen Court Orchestra, gave 
Brahms’ gloomy string quartet in C minor, op. 51, and 
together with Mr. Borwick these four gentlemen of the 
strings performed what I consider Brahms’ most impor- 
tant chamber music composition, the piano quintet in F 
minor 

** * 

For the Monday orchestral concert, as first number of 
the highly interesting but somewhat too extended pro 
gram, Bach’s, here never performed, second, so-called 

3randenburg” concerto for trumpet, flute, oboe and vio 
lin with string orchestra, had been announced. Owing to 


Sndae 





























a sore upper lip of the solo trumpeter this number was 
changed, which fact, however, did not prevent the critic of 
the Local Anzeiger criticising the work and the perform- 
ance thereof, bestowing particular praise upon the said 
trumpeter and the flutist. For the second the sixth “Bran- 
denburg” concerto, also yclept the gamba concerto, was 
substituted, which is written for viola da braccio, viola da 
gamba, violoncello and violono 

The Meiningen orchestral forces boast of eight gamba 
performers, and the sound effect they produced was one 
of the most peculiar and, nasal ones I ever heard. Con 
certmaster Bram-Eldering played the first solo viola and 
Chamber Musician A. Abbass the second solo viola 
There are six of these Brandenburg concertos of Bach’s 
in existence, this sixth one being in B flat major, with a 
beautiful adagio in E flat. Each concerto has three move 
ments, the middle ones of which are all solo work for 
different instruments, accompanied only by ’celli and double 
basses. These six concertos of Bach form one compen 
dium which he dedicated to Chrétien Louis, ~—— rave 
of Brandenburg, and hence the designatory title of Bran- 
denburg concertos. The original score was left ‘tu its for 
mer owner, Princess Amalia, a sister of Frederick the 
Great, to the Berlin Joachimsthal gymnasium, in the pos 
session of which renowned school it is to this day 

The following is a copy of Bach’s dedication: 

A Son Altesse Royalle Monseigneur Cretien Louis, Marggraf 
de Brandenbourg, &c.: 

MONSEIGNEUR—Comme j’eus il y a une couple d’années 
le bonheur de me faire entendre 4 Votre Altesse Royalle 
en vertu de ses ordres, & que je remarquai alors, qu’ElI 
prennait quelque plaisir aux petits talents que le Ciel m’a 
donnés pour la Musique, & qu’en prennant Congé de 
Votre Altesse Royalle, Elle voulut bien me faire l’hon 
neur de me commander de Lui envoyer quelques piéces de 
ma Composition; J’ai donc selon ses trés gracieux ordres 
pris la liberté de rendre mes trés-humbles devoirs 4 Votre 
Altesse Royalle, par les presents Concerts, que i’ai ac 
commodés a plusieurs Instruments; La priant trés-hum- 
blement de ne vouloir pas juger leur imperfection, a la 
rigueur du gout fin et delicat, que tout le monde sait 
qu’ Elle a pour les piéces musicales; mais de tirer plutot 
en benigne Consideration, le profond respect, & la trés- 


humble obéissance que je tache 4 Lui temoigner par la 
Pour le reste, Monseigneur, je suplies tres humblement 
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Votre Altesse Royalle, d’avoir la bonté de continuér ses 
bonnes graces envers moi, et d’etre persuadée que je 
n’ai rien tant a coeur, que de pouvoir étre employé en 
des occasions plus dignes d’Elle et de son service, moi qui 
suis aves un zéle sans pareil 

Monseigneur 

De Votre Altesse Royalle 
Le trés humble & trés obéissant serviteur 
JEAN SEBASTIEN Bacu 
COETHEN D. 24. Mars (Mai ?), 1721 


Leonard Borwick performed the Mozart A major piano 
concerto with great simplicity and finish, but on the whole 
he did not satisfy me as much in this reproduction as he 
had done in the Brahms B flat concerto. He played upon a 
superb Steinway concert grand, and as Busoni also gives 
his concerts upon these instruments the firm of Steinway 
& Sons holds a prominent place upon the present week’s 

neert programs in Berlin 

he further orchestral numbers of the third concert 
were Schubert’s unfinished symphony, which, although I 
have heard it scores of times, I have never heard it in a 
more refinéd, tender and yet healthy reproduction. The 
second movement was superior even to the allegro in finish 
of execution and phrasing. Sternbach repeated the robust 
reading of the Vorspiel to the “Meistersinger,”’ with which 
he achieved such atriumph in Berlin last season, and the 
program wound up with the first symphony of Brahms, 
which important work received adequate treatment at the 
hands of the Meiningen Orchestra, which had played this 
symphony first under Hans von Bilow’s direction and 
several times in the presence of the composer 

* * * 


The fourth and final orchestral concert of the Meiningers 
brought, inasmuch as Chamber Musician Klepel, the first 
trumpeter, was still suffering from his sore lip, instead of 
the postponed second Brandenburg concerto the third Bach 
concerto for three violins, three violas, three ’celli and con- 
tinuro (basses) in G major, which in vigorous and 
rhythmically precise reading interested the audience as 
much as it had done last year when it was first presented 

Berlin audience by the Meiningen Orchestra 

A real novelty, viz., a work that, despite its age, has 
never before been performed here, was Mozart’s concer- 
tanto quartet for oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon with 
orchestral accompaniment in E flat, which bears no opus 
number, but evidently belongs to the master’s last creation 
period. It is one of his ripest and most beautiful works, 
but it takes four such masters upon their respective instru- 
ments as G. Gland, R. Muehlfeld, G. Leinhas and G. 
Schaefer to do it justice. 

I saw on this occasion that the first horn player is by no 
means a juvenile. He must be sixty if he is a day, but he 
has an embouchere—a Stoss—which is perfectly remark- 
able. After the more than admirable performance of this 
Mozart number the applause of the large audience was so 
energetic and persistent that an encore became unavoid- 
able, and instead of repeating the final movement of the 
quartet Steinbach gave in exquisite reproduction two epi- 
sodes from Schubert’s beautiful “Rosamunde” music 

The orchestra furthermore performed the “Tannhauser” 
overture in rousing style, and as a novelty for Berlin Wil 
helm Berger’s B flat symphony, op. 71, about which I wrote 
at length after the first performance at the Mayence meet- 
ing of the Tonkiinstlerverein. A second hearing only con 
firmed my first impression—viz., that it is not a really big 
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‘ry musically important work. Berger’s thoughts are 
neither original, nor yet are they of sufficient weight to 
justify the attempt at writing a symphony. He has at his 
ommand a certain facility in thematic workmanship, and 

orchestration is also acceptable, although by no means 
very fanciful or original. Altogether, this talented native 
\merican composer seems more satisfactory in vocal than 
n instrumental compositions, and surely more destined to 
small than in large forms. Mr. Berger’s work, 
was received with sympathy by the audience, 


write in 
however, 
before which he was made to bow acknowledgment to long 
prolonged applause 

lhe vocal soloist at this concert was Ffrangcon-Davies, 
favorably known in his native country, England, and also 
in the United States, as a concert singer of note. He was 
heard also in Berlin last year, and scored a success at the 
Singakademie, for which his fine but somewhat light bari- 
tone voice is better suited than for the much larger hall of 
the Philharmonie. It seems somewhat strange that Ffrang- 
con-Davies should have sung here this year the identical 





two numbers which he gave last year, viz., the “Honor and 
Arms” aria, from Handel’s “Samson,” and the “Templar’s 
Love Song,” from Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe.” Either the artist’s 
repertory or his memory, or perhaps both, are very short. 

. + + 

Ferruccio Busoni gave a week ago to-day at the Sing- 
akademie the first one of a cycle of four concerts with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, during which he will perform the 
principal creations in the field of piano concerto literature 
from Johannn Sebastian Bach to Franz Liszt. It is a vast 
and comprehensive scheme which Busoni has mapped out 
for himself, and only so versatile and at the same time tech- 
nically so well equipped a pianist as is Busoni could ever 
successfully cope with so gigantic a task. 

Let me state right at the outset the apparent success of 
the first night, during which he played before a parterre of 
pianists and held them, as well as the less representative re- 
mainder of the large audience, spellbound with the intel- 
lectual interpretation and the wonderfully finished and va- 
riegated technical equipment he brought to bear upon the 
following four concertos which formed the first program: 
Bach concerto in D minor with string orchestra, Mozart 
concerto in A major, Beethoven concerto in G major and 
Hummel concerto in B minor. 
too often about Busoni, and my high 
among pianists, to need call- 


I have written 
esteem for him as a musician 
ing your attention to him again, and I still maintain that 
he was not quite recognized and appreciated at his full 
worth when he was a resident and teacher in the United 
Statés. On the other hand it can also not be denied that 
Busoni has grown immensely from an intellectual as well 
as from a purely pianistic viewpoint since he came out in 
Germany. As a Bach interpreter I do not believe he has 
an equal for objectivity and clearness as well as intelligence 
of musical exposition. I prefer him in this respect even to 
d’Albert, who is no less eminent a musician, but who is 
guided too much by his own strong musical nature to be a 
sufficiently objective Bach player. The ideal one of all those 
I ever heard is and remains Busoni. 

Curiously enough and in absolute juxtaposition to this 
Busoni’s other artistic culmination point lies in the most 
showy and glittering virtuoso music. He is an equally 
great Liszt performer as he is a Bach interpreter, but be- 
tween these two poles, reached on the one side through 
musical intelligence and the other side through brilliant 
technic, there is a vast chasm, and this Busoni does not 
always succeed in filling to everybody’s satisfaction, for 
Busoni has one great lack—he is deficient in musical heart, 
in feeling and in poetry. He can be graceful and charming, 
as in the two outer movements of the Mozart A major con- 
which, though not quite free from affectation, he 
played with admirable abandon and delightful clearness of 
style and execution, but the tender feeling in the F sharp 
minor andante was lacking in natural warmth, and in the 
touching E minor middle movement from the Beethoven 
concerto, this sublime dialogue between the piano and the 
orchestra, was played with a coldness that was almost 


certo 


chilling 
Again I was carried away with the.performance of Hum 
mel’s almost obsolete B minor concerto, the first movement 


of which contains so many and so great beauties that I can 
hardly understand why, since Hans von Biilow, this work 
has almost entirely disappeared from modern concert pro- 
grams. It is, however, an exceedingly difficult work to play, 
and it takes a technic like Busoni’s to give it so rousing and 
brilliant a performance as he did last Saturday night. Xaver 
Scharwenka told me that he had lately reorchestrated the 
first movement of this concerto, which indeed it needed, and 
I hope that with this revision the work will enter upon 
a renewed lease of life. 

In the Mozart concerto Busoni played the cadenza by 
Mozart, and in the Beethoven one he interpolated the ca 
denzas composed by Beethoven. 


* * * 


Of the other concerts I attended during the past week the 
most important one was the third symphony soirée of the 
Royal Orchestra under Weingartner’s direction. 

The program as originally announced contained two 
novelties, viz.: Dialogue for small orchestra, with violin 
and violoncello solo by Max Schillings, with Eugen 
d’Albert’s concert scene for soprano, with orchestral ac- 
companiment, entitled ‘“Seejungfraulein” (“The Sea 
Maiden”). At the public rehearsal on the forenoon of the 
day of the concert Schilling’s monstrosity of a composi- 
tion was actually performed, but when a few of the over 
zealous friends of Weingartner attempted to applaud the 
novelty there arose such a storm of hisses and other tokens 
of disapproval that a doubt of the musical audience’s 
opinion of the worth of this work could no longer obtain 
Discretion was deemed the wiser part of courage, and I 
understand that Concertmaster Halir flatly refused to per 
form the violin solo part in the evening concert, and thus 
it came to pass that the “Tannhauser” overture was made 
to do service as makeshift, and was substituted for Schil 
lings’ dialogue. 

It remains strange all the same that Weingartner should 
have placed such a poor composition upon the program 
at all, and, if he did so, why he should not have retained 
the courage of his convictions in spite of the pronounced 
fiasco at the public rehearsal. I have heard it given as a 
reason for Weingartner’s putting such poor novelties upon 
the program that, when finally he will come out with his 
own symphony, by way of contrast the Berlin audi- 
ence will take him for the greatest among the contem- 
poraneous composers, and thus atone for the slight it did 
him when it failed to appreciate his opera ‘“Genesius.’ 
Such and similar versions are extant among the public, 
but I doubt their having a reason for existence. Schillings 
is simply overrated at Munich, and he will find his level as 
others have done before him. Surely you cannot pound 
anything into the people’s head that they don’t want to 
swallow. It would not prove Schillings wise, but pound 
foolish. 

D’Albert’s composition tries to be original at all costs 
in the way of harmonization, and frequently oversteps the 
boundaries of beauty or what is acceptable to human ears 
There are in it, however, a number of very clever and fre- 
quently very euphonious orchestral effects. The vocal part 
is the most difficult thing that has ever been penned for a 
human being to reproduce. Only such rare a musical artist 
as Frau Herzog could successfully cope with a piece of mu- 
sic that seems to have been written for a clarinet rather 
than for a soprano voice. She, however, did the impossi- 
ble, and sang it purely, with but one single short moment 
of uncertainty or faltering. 

This was an achievement worthy of the highest praise, 
and for Frau Herzog, not for the “Sea Maiden,” was the 
applause and the double recall which followed the some- 
what cheap ending of the composition. Grun’s text un- 
derlying d’Albert’s music is also not a very happily chosen 
one, it being trite and commonplace in verbiage, and it 
treats the famous Undine subject in far inferior style to 
that employed by Hans Andersen in the fairy tale upon 
which the said poem is based. 

The “Tannhauser” overture was evidently played with 
out rehearsal, and this became apparent in the opening 
bars. The old standby, however, did not refuse to yield 
its usual effect in the rousing coda, in which, however, 
Weingartner does not bring out that celebrated horn part 
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discovered by Nikisch. Neither did Steinbach employ this 
device. 

The reading of Schumann’s Symphony in B flat was 
smooth and laudable in the way of rhythmic precision and 
careful dynamic shading. Yet the interpretation left me 
cold, for there was little of Schumann’s romantic spirit 
and deeply poetic feeling in it. I prefer Weingartner’s 
3eethoven reading, as evinced in the pregnant perform 
ance of the C minor Symphony, which formed the clos- 
ing portion of the program, to that of his interpretation of 
Schumann. 

The program for the next concert reads as follows: 

Gluck-Mottl 

... Vincent d’Indy 
... Beethoven 

. Haydn 


Ballet Seite. .......<.- 
Istar, symphonic variations... .. 
King Stephan Overture........ 
Symphony, G major....... 


se 6 

The Sunday musical matinee has come to stay in Berlin, 
and the critics of the German capital, although they have 
proposed among themselves not to notice entertainments on 
if they to be true and con 
scientious reporters of all musical events of importance, 


the Lord’s Day, cannot, want 
pass by without a word the chamber music matinees of the 
Halir Quartet 

At the first one, a fortnight previous 
praise the new string quartet of Weingartner, an enemy of 


I had occasion to 


mine, and this time I am compe!led to damn, not even with 
faint the new string quartet by my friend, Felix 
Mottl, of Carlsruhe, which was the novelty of last Sunday’s 


praise, 
program. The work is in F sharp minor, but barring the 
very pretty and graceful scherzo in waltz rhythm, which 
forms the second movement, it contains neither in themes 


nor in treatment, polyphonic or otherwise, anything of 
value or importance. It is an abortive attempt to set for 
string quartet music which is of the Wagnerian epigone 


type, and which contains besides of Wagner only the out- 
side symptoms, but not the spirit of the powers of invention. 

Dietersdorf’s Mozartean E flat quartet was played with 
charm and grace, but the piéce de résistance of the matinee 
was Sinding’s interesting and important, broadly modeled 
pinao quintet, the piano part of which was executed with 
rarest musical taste and fine tone and technic by our genial 
court conductor, Dr. Karl Muck 

It is a significant and very promising sign of the times 
amber and when 


and Richard Strauss re- 






when conductors begin to play « music 


composers like Weingartner, Mott 
turn to the bosom of the symphony and the classical form 
of the string quartet 

a 


The first of this season’s concerts of the Berlin Teachers’ 


Male Chorus was absolutely sold out, the Philharmonic 
containing about 2,500 people, a very attentive and highly 
appreciative as well as enthusiastic audience As usual, 


under Prof. Felix Schmidt’s very careful and decided guid 
ance, the members of the chorus sang admirably, which is 
all the more to their credit, as the program contained some 
Among the latter was Hans Hu 
for male chorus, soli 


very difficult novelties 


ber’s “AussoOhnung” (Reconciliation) 


(tenor and baritone) and orchestra 
The Swiss composer who promised so much at the outset 


1! 


of his career seems to be well-nigh ausgeschrieben; surely 


invention, and not even 


Much more virile 


this op. 45 does not contain much 
much effort at avoiding commonplaces 
and powerful as well as descriptive is Andréas Hallén’s set- 
ting of Hugo Tigerschioeld’s patriotic poem, “Nordlands 
Kampf” (North Battle). The ex-court con- 
ductor of the Stockholm opera is as stirring as the text, and 
if here and there the instruments of percussion are brought 
the orchestration, it must 


music of the 


in somewhat obstreperously in 
not be forgotten that Hallén wrote a battle song and not a 
lullaby or a ballad. Van Eweyk sang the baritone solo in 
this work with great vitality and finely resonant vocal organ 

The third and last novelty was Wilhelm Berger’s prize 
composition, “Meine Gottin.” City Councillor Dr. Simon 
of Koenigsburg, had offered this prize for the best setting of 
Goethe’s suggestive poem, the composition to be first per 
formed at the commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Keonigsberger Saengerverein. Our fel- 
low countryman gained the prize, and he deserves it. for his 
work, although it cannot touch in invention his “Song of 
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the Spirits Over the Waters,” is full of interesting mo- 
ments and contains some fine bits of four-part writing. On 
the whole, however, it, like the aforementioned symphony, 
is slightly disappointing if measured by the high standard 
which is the only one applicable to a man of talent such as 
Wilhelm Berger 

Max Bruch’s ‘Frithjof” formed the second half of the 
program, the solos in it being sung by Frau Professor 
Schmidt-Kehne, Herr Grahl (tenor) and Van Eweyk 

+ * ” 


On Wednesday evening I heard three different lady sing 
ers at three different concerts 

Marie Nechanitzky, a lady, held forth at the 
Bechstein Saal. She has a soprano voice of little timbre, 
and her delivery of Schubert's 


Berlin 


“Ganymed” contained no 
Her 


assistant was the royal chamber virtuoso Felix Meyer, who 


features worthy of comment one way or the other 


stands upon about the same artistic level as the concert 


giver herself. 

Mrs. Emma Czerny, despite her piano famed name, has 
little vocal technic. Certainly her coloratura needs greater 
cultivation before she can successfully cope with the diffi 
culties of the very vapid song “Der Bekehrte,” by Volk 
Mrs 
Leipsic Opera House, and this was her first and, I hope 
The guetige Mit- 
wirkung of this concert, at the Hotel de Rome, was fur 
nished by Carl Wehle, from Vienna, concertmaster of the 
now defunct Gentz Flora Orchestra 


mann Czerny is the wife of a chorister from the 


for the time being, only offense in public 


He is a good enough 
technician upon the fidddle, but his tone is somewhat dry 
and rasping and his bowing very angular. 

The best singer among the trinity I heard was the so 
prano Martha Wolff 
the Singakademie, and who is really a superior artist as far 
Among her 
selections novelties, of which two Lieder by 
d’ Albert, “Ohne Dich,” did not 
with much favor, while two little songs by Max Loewen 


who gave a well attended concert at 


as voice, method and delivery is concerned 
were some 
“Im Garten” and meet 
gard, a resident composer, are very pleasing and deserve 
a wider circle Their titles are “Allein” 
and “Spaetherbstabend,” and I recommend them to Ameri 
can vocalists. 

Together with Miss Wolff appeared in duo work, and 
Stolzenfels, a young baritone, who 
He has 


f acquaintance 


also in solos, Franz 
made his first public appearance on this occasion 
a pleasant, fresh and resonant baritone voice, the good 
qualities of which will come out more brightly with further 
training. At present his piano is still very weak and his 
delivery, although it shows good musical intentions, is fre 
quently faulty in breathing and effect through lack of 
proper schooling 
* * * 


Of course it is impossible for me to attend all the con 
certs announced during the week, and thus even some of 
importance have to remain unnnoticed, especially if the 
artists concerned are such as have received attention in 
these columns before. Thus the second piano recital of 
Edouard Risler has to be passed over without comment, 
although he offered the following very interesting pro 
gram: 

.. Mezar 
Couperin 

Rameau 

. Rameau 
.. Daquin 
Beethoven 

Schubert 
Schumann 


Fantaisi« : ; 
les Barricades Mystérieuses 
Le Rappel des Oiseaux 

Le s Cyclope Ss 

Le Coucou 

Sonata, op. I10 

Fantaisie, G major, op. 78 
Etudes Symphoniques, op. 13 


Western Tour of 


Wahlstimmen (valse-caprice) . .Strauss-Tausig 


Scherzo, op. 16, No. 2 é Eug. d’ Albert 
Les Cloches de Genéve..... Liszt 
Thirteenth Rhapsodie Liszt 

Another almost equally interesting “repeater” is the 


Scotch pianist Frederic Lamond, who, with the assistance 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, performed at the Sing 
akademie last Thursday night Brahms’ B flat concerto 
Rubinstein’s D minor and the Tschaikowsky B flat minor 


concerto. 


A tombstone with a relief portrait of the late Waldemar 
Bargiel was dedicated to that musician’s memory in the 
Holy Trinity Cemetery yesterday. Professor Joachim, an 


old friend of deceased, made an appropriate and very 


touching speech. Among those present were besides Bar 
giel’s widow, his two daughters, a son and a brother, Privy 
Councillor Dr. Schoene, of the Cultus Ministerium; Vor 
Herzogenberg, Bargiel’s successor at the Hochschule; 
Rudorff, Adolf Schulze, Felix Schmidt and 


Hausmann, as well as many other musical notabilities 


Pre »fessors 


ee @ 
Mrs. Rosa Sucher, once Berlin’s unrivaled Isolde, has at 
last resigned, or rather her contract with the Berlin Royal 
Opera Intendancy has not been renewed. Her place will in 
all probability be filled by Milka Ternina, the Munich dra 


“Tristan,” 


matic soprano, and in to-night’s performance of 


which is to be Richard Straus’ Berlin operatic conducting 


début, Mrs. Senger-Bettaque, from Munich, will repre 
sent Isolde. 
* * * 
Saint-Saéns’ opera, “Samson and Delilah,” was given 
for the first time at Elberfeld a few evenings ago, and 
scored a tremendous success under the direction of my 


friend Alfred Hertz 


Among the callers at THe Musicat Courter office in 


Serlin during the past week was Hugo Goerlitz, from 


London, Paderewski’s private secretary, and with him 
was Czeslar de Jastchewski, from Kieff, Russia. These 
two gentlemen will direct Paderewski’s Russian tourneés 
which is to begin at Warsaw on January 15. Mr. Pader 
ewski’s opera will not be brought before that time, but will 
have its first representation at Dresden after the com 


Goerlitz further tole 


poser’s return from Russia. Mr 


that he and Mr. Freyer would conduct, as heretofore, 


Paderewski’s American tournée in 1899-1900 


Xaver Scharwenka came to greet me upon his returt 
from the United States 


daughter and a number of new compositions along wit] 


He brought his charming young 


him 

Miss Bertha Visanska and her brother Daniel, the v 
called; so did Madame Maurina, from St. Peters 
4. Sondheimer, from St. Louis; Miss Augusta 
Miss Helen Herbert, from New 


linist, 
burg; Mrs 
Cottlow and her mother 


York; Miss Mary B. Hollister, from Boston, who brought 
me greeting from my friend Louis C. Elson, and who is 
going to study composition with Boise and piano techni 


with Schirner (I mean Miss Hollister, of course, not Mr 


Ison, who knows all this and a good deal besides, any 
how). Then there was Mr. Schirner himself, the young 
auburn haired master from Columbus, Ohio, who is rapidly 


working to the fore as one of the best piano pedagogues 
in all Berlin Mrs Sobrino called 
and so did Miss Marie Geselschap 


Furthermore Luisa 
a pianist formerly liv 
Munich 


ing in Boston, but now residing in and who wi'l 
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Boise 


Godowsky Recitals. 
al S by 


anist, announced for 


December 9, will present the 


Study in F Minor 
s on a Theme by Paganini 
p. 58 (B minor) 
petuo, op. 13, No. 1 
Capriccio, op. 15, No. 3 
Valse Idyll oO} 14 No. 3 
Badinoje (combining ir ne the two G 
Etudes of Chopin—op. 10, N« a 
op. 25, No 9) 
Concert, Paraphrase on Chopin’s Valse, op 
(E flat) 
(Overture Tannl lauser 


A’ EXANDER I 
of Music, is unquestionably one 


local professional men. His piano lessons occupy 
nearly all his individual time, and his pupils are from 
among the people of all the States 
One of the best known of these is Miss Florence Terrel, 
n exclusive Lambert piano pupil, whose engagements are 
evidences of the demand for her playing November 
7 she played in Philadelphia; last Sunday night with Paur 
at the Sunday night Carnegie Hall concert; last night with 
the Kaltenborn Quartet. On Friday night she plays at 
the Metropolitan Opera House with Paur, and on Decem 
ber 6 at the Manuscript Society concert 
Chickering Madrigais. 
\ gram of the first of the Chickering madrigals, an 
ed December 6, is herewith appended 
O Sing Unto My Roundelay . Wesley 
Madrigal for five voices 
Sweet Nig Her Veil Is Spreading Gounod 
Four part song 
» piano 
Suite in Bt Bach 
Trans for piano by R. Hoffman.) 
Rond A m Mozart 
Pres Scarlatti 
Thine Eyes So Bright Leslie 
Madr 
At ik ‘\ > 
I Hut g Songs Schumann 
\t sreak Day 
lo Horse, To Horse 
I met d 1s 
S , 
pia 
rece Pp. 43 Grieg 
I ebe « Grieg 
Five Dance Song 68 Hofmann 
Ove M r () r W ri d 
They Say He Is I ely 
\h! B gs tl Evade Me 
Say, Shall I Love Him 
Glowing Fragrance 
The se d sa unced for January 31 
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Boston, Mass., 


R OSENTHAL gave his first recital here in Music Hall 


Wednesday afternoon. His program was: 


on 

Sonata, op. 109 .. Beethoven 
ONE a rae ere ee .. Schumann 
cee ROO Tee eee Chopin 
Barcarolle Shea e ao aad aint eacee# . Chopin 
Deux Nouvelles Etudes Chopin 
Valse TP Gat MIOG 6c in dia cescctwnennewe Chopin 
Lindenbaum .. Schubert-Liszt 

Davidoff 


At the Fountain 


- ‘pete 
Carnaval de Vienna Rosenthal 


His performance of the Scharwenka concerto at the 
Symphony concert, two weeks ago, was somewhat disap- 
pointing to those whose interest in him had been stimu- 
lated to fever point by the glowing reports of his incom- 
parable greatness that preceded his coming hither. It 
was otherwise with his playing on this uccasion. Not a 
word too much had been said of the unrivaled immensity 
of his technic Tt would not be easy to imagine possi- 
bilities of finger gymnastics that were not displayed by him 
lavishly, and with an ease that was astounding. There was. 
it is true, an excess of hammering at the finger board, 
in inconsiderate abuse of the loud pedal that too often 
made confusion worse confounded in forte passages, over 
much of noise in the left hand that rendered it impossible 
to hear what the right hand was doing, a pride in rapid 
finger work that was utterly fatal to rhythmical effect; but 
there was more that was delightfully artistic and a full jus- 
tification of the artist’s brilliant reputation 

The musicianly grace of his phrasing, the richness of 
color he imparts to his playing, the purity, smoothness 
and sincerity of his cantabile and his complete control over 
I did not care much for 


piano dynamics are indescribable 
In fact, I am 


his interpretation of the Beethoven sonata. 
prepared to undergo the penalty that doubtless awaits my 
heresy by confessing that except for a brief moment in the 
op ning movement and a few other moments in the last 
movement I do not care much for the sonata itself. Taken 
as a whole. it is to me the least interesting of the later 
sonatas by the master. Nevertheless, it is Beethoven pure 
and simple. and should be read and played in a style that 
suggests him rather than Schumann, Chopin or still more 
modern In the opening vivace Mr. Rosen- 
thal indulged in a capriciousness of tempo that left the 
The second 


composers 


movement without any very clear meaning. 
movement was taken at a breakneck pace that left it almost 
ludicrously jumbled and accentless. The technic was ab- 
solutely dazzling, but the result was ineffective. The an- 
dante. as frank, straightforward and flowing a melody as 
ever Beethoven wrote, and which tells its story as plainly as 
ever story was told, was an adagio rather than an andante, 
as Mr. Rosenthal read it. It was dragged out so that the 
theme scarcely hung together and phrasing became impos- 
sible. In addition to this there was a tedious affectation 
of feeling, an exaggerated, sickly sentimentalism, an over- 
indulgence in rubato that was totally misleading. Some of 
the variations were exquisitely read and played, but others 
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were taken at such lightning speed that they lost all trace 
of rhythm. 

This was not Beethoven in any light in which he is gen- 
erally known. Very many of us may not, perhaps, be al- 
ways ready to define exactly what Beethoven is in this or 
that aspect of his genius; but fully as many of us may de- 
fine with certainty what he is not and never meant to be 
No, Beethoven appears to the best advan 
tage in the fashion of his day. 


Mr. Rosenthal! 


low-cut waistcoat, the ocean of immaculately white and 
deftly laundered shirt the well-fitted, silk-lined 
clawhammer, the narrow white necktie, the closely sheared 
hair, parted in the middle and brushed smoothly down 
close to the skull, and a monocle in the eye become him 


bosom, 


not. They are anachronisms. 


The Schumann “Carnival” was given with an intellectu 
ality, a sympathy with the spirit of the work in its every 
phase of sentiment, and a convincing authority and a fin 
ished beauty of technic that made the interpretation one 
of the finest and most steadily interesting that the work 
has ever had here. Infinitely and exquisitely delicate, 
warm and poetic was the performance of the Chopin ber 
ceuse, in which the qualities of Mr. Rosenthal’s loftier 
artistic nature found their most persuasive and captivating 
Quite as fascinating was his reading and play- 
The rest of the concert was given 


utterance. 
ing of the Barcarolle. 
up to technical display. 
by his fingers would be only to indulge, tiresomely, in an 
effort to exhaust superlatives of astonishment and admira- 


To dwell on the marvels achieved 


tion. 

Mr. Rosenthal’s transcription of the D flat major waltz 
is ingeniously clever, though I question if the brief blend 
ing of the two themes entitles it to be called a “contra- 
puntal study.” There could be, however, no question re 
garding the almost incredible clearness, smoothness and 
rapidity with which the artist played the passages of thirds 
and sixths, and the run of chromatic thirds. Of course. an 


encore inevitable. The Davidoff piece was another 
apotheosis of mere finger work incomparably performed: 


“Carnaval de Vienne,” 


was 


and the climax was reached in the 
founded on waltz themes by Strauss. There was a laby 
rinth of possible impossibilities of technic in a frenzy of 
insanity, of pearly runs, handfuls of thirds, sixths and oc- 
taves, of passages calling on two hands to do the work of 
And how effortless did his triumph over these diffi 
culties seem. Undoubtedly there was pounding that might 
have caused a well-seasoned blacksmith to look on dumb 
with envy, but the tone produced was always musical, and, 


four 


besides, it was not all the thunders of a volcanic eruption 
The audience was first dazzled, then dazed, then wound up 
to a pitch of frantic enthusiasm, and clapped its hands and 
shouted until the player came forward again and played his 
own “Les Papillons.” 

I must confess, however, that after I had recovered from 
my astonishment I found to dwell 
less on the unequalled agility of his fingers and the power 
of his wrists, and more, on the rare beauty of his perform- 
ances of the Schumann “Carnaval” and the Chopin pieces 
In these he was the great artist who appealed with resist- 
In the showy transcriptions 


myself in a mood 


less power to the intelligence 
he was merely the pianist with bewildering fingers who ap- 
pealed to the eye with no higher object than to make it 
bulge with wonder. 

Mr. Rosenthal played before a large audience and won an 
He is to give another recital on Wednes- 
day afternoon, and his program includes the Weber A flat 
sonata, the Chopin sonata in B minor, the Liszt “Mas- 
saniello” Tarantella and the Chopin ballade in A flat. 


immense success. 


* - + 
3efore taking leave of Mr. Rosenthal in this letter let me 


ask his manager what earthly necessity there is to send 
forth such a preliminary press notice for publication as the 
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following, which I have just received and which I repro 
duce literally : 

“The greatest pianist of the age is Moriz Rosenthal 
There is no one to-day, probably there has never been one, 
who has his prodigious and prestigous command of the 
piano. The master has come again, and Maitre is more 
complete than ever. He will play here on Wednesday next 
at a matinee at Music Hall for the last time, and no one 
should miss hearing him. Life will be sweeter and more 
enjoyable after listening to him.”’ 

Was the wild-eyed press agent “prestigous’’ when he pro 
duced this remarkable assurance that “Maitre is more com 
plete than ever Still more extraordinary is the advance 
notice of which I am about to transcribe a faithful copy, and 
which was forwarded to me to print: 

There is a pianist now in this country on whose fore 
front is engraven the word ‘Perfection’! Moriz Rosenthal, 
according to the most learned authorities on the art of piano 
playing, is the man among men, the King of Pianists. In 
Germany his playing has gained heavily on the musical, the 
imaginative side; he plays Liszt, Chopin Schumann equally 
well He storms at heaven's portals, technically, and his 
playing is described as being fabulous, sensational and a 
miracle of pertection Now, pertection in any art 1s rare, lor 
he begins where most pianists end. We are ripe in America 
for playing of this sort, playing like that, the whirlwind rea 
sons not, cajoles not, but sweeps you off your critical legs 
rhe pianist who can accomplish all the wonders universally 


ascribed to Rosenthal must be a magician. That he has im 
proved vastly since his visit here some years ago is not to be 


doubted. He will be the evening star in the musical firma 
r 


ment this season. In London, England, the country of ot 
own tongue, no higher praise was ever paid to a living art 


when a great musical authority wrote, ‘He plays like a 


You will probably laugh at this and think it a playful and 


not over clever paroc 


ly on the style of the passionate press 
] ; 


agent, but I assure you that it is the genuine article, of 


which the typewritten original is at your service if your 
incredibility is only to be removed by further proofs. Not 
torms at heaven's portals technically,’’ how like 
whirlwind he “reasons not, cajoles not, but sweeps you 


legs,” how he “will be the evening star 





nees beit gz ot course ext lude d 





lament,” m 


1 wonder if Mr. Rosenthal knows what efforts are being 


made, and the manner in which they are made, to attract at 


which is engraven the word 


tention to fis tore tront 


Perfection And if he does know it, my wonder extends 


even to how he likes it. Twaddle of the order of which | 
have given these examples does an artist no good, and is 
calculated to make him ridiculous. The press agent capable 


of writing such stuff should be squelched incontinently 
* * * 


The program of the fifth concert by the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra last evening was: 
Overture, The Barber of Bagdad Cornelius 
Concerto for ‘cello in A minor Saint-Saéns 
Symphony No. 1, D minor. Volkmann 
Overture, Tannhauser ngleatniiinends . Wagner 
Che soloist was Alwin Schroeder 
* * 7 


Originally Tschaikowsky’s ‘Mozartiana” was anounced 
for its first Boston performance on this occasion, but the 
Wagner overture was substitued for it The reason was 
Mr. Gericke’s indisposition. He was suffering from a very 
severe cold, and his physician deemed it imprudent for him 
to venture out in the miserable stormy weather that had 
prevailed for two days. To prevent disappointment Mr 
Kneisel kindly consented to conduct at very short notice. 
He had been called on before in similar emergencies, and 
invariably acquitted himself with admirable skill, and the 
result on this occasion was no exception to the rule. It 
would be manifestly unfair to dwell in a spirit of exacting 
criticism upon the performances given under such condi 
tions. They were, however, of a high order of excellence, 
and such slight shortcomings as came into prominence were 
quite pardonable, all things considered. Mr. Kneisel was 
received with marked cordiality when he appeared at the 
conductor's stand, and the audience applauded him heartily 
after each performance 

The graceful but somewhat shallow ‘cello concerto was 
beautifully read and played by Mr. Schroeder Again he 
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delighted by the purity and the finish of his style, the musi 
cianly spirit that animates his work, the elegance of his 
technic and his freedom from affectation and obtrusive 
display. His audience was warm in its appreciation of the 
exceptionally artistic quality of the effort. 

“* * 

Gino Perera made his first appearance in public here as 
a mandolin player the other evening. ‘he instrument is 
more enjoyable in small than in large doses, and its tinkling 
soon wearies by its monotony and its plaintively weak 
tone; but Mr. Perera imparted a decided interest to it by 
producing from it an unexpected legato, and causing it to 
sing with surprising sweetness. It was a surprising revela 
tion of the capacity of the mandolin to put on an appearance 
of something very closely resembling dignity Think ot 
listening to Wieniawski’s “Kuiwiak’’ and his “Legende, 
and also to Chopin's Nocturne, op. 9, No. 2, played on a 
mandolin, and not being moved to smiles at the absurdity 
of the thing! And yet this is exactly what happened, as 
this music was rendered by Mr. Perera 

* * * 


Ihe recent death of Mrs. Maeder has brought out many 
unsuspected facts regarding her career as a singer in opera 
I have been unable to find any authority for the statement 


that she sang Cherubino in Mozart’s “The Marriage ot 
Figaro,” when she app¢ ared here at the old Tremont 
heatre in April, 1835, when Charlotte Cushman made het 
début as the Countess in the same opera. Mrs. Maeder on 


» of the cast | recal 1er as 


that occasion was the Suzanna 
a member of the Thillon Opera Company, that performed 


1c fifties, and remember her act 


at Niblo’s some time in t 
ing the Gipsy Queen in The Bohemian Girl” very 


effectively, and singing the music of the part with no great 


skill and very little voice. Her husband’s opera “The Peri; 





r, the Enchanted Fountain,” the p f which was found 
ed on Ponce de Leon’s search for the tountain of youth, 


was produced at the Broadway Theatre in 1852, and dragged 
long through two weeks and then disappeared lorever 
from view. In this opera Caroline Richings made her first 


New York appearance. The music was of the Balfe-Balfey 
red with Bishop 


ind its “show” arias were strongly flav 
At least, such is my memory of it 
* * ad 

To-morrow evening the Kneisel Quartet 1s to give its 

second concert of the season. Its program includes a d 


ghtful quartet by Mozart, tor obo 


cello, which will on this occasion have its first performance 


in this city On Wednesday evening the Adamowski 
Quartet will give a concert, when a quartet by Stojowski 


and five novelettes by Glazounow are to be heard fo 


first time here. On Sunday evening Arthur Whiting, as 


sisted by members of the Kneisel Quartet, is to give his 


irst recital of chamber music, the selections being Schu 


7 





bert’s B flat trio, op. 99; two moven 
sonata in E minor for piano and ’cello, and Dvorak’s quin 


tet in A major, op. 81 B. E. Woot 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, November 19, ISvs8 


E LIOT HUBBARD has taken a large studio on the 


first floor of the new addition to the Pierce Building 


Copley square. The studio is very quiet, away from thi 
singing, playing of instruments and other musi S ds 
of the upper stories of the building Although not com 
pletely settled in his new quarters, Mr. Hubbard is r 


' 
ceiving pupils, as he devotes most of his time to teaching 

Mrs. L. P. Morrill’s first afternoon reception ot 
Wednesday was one of the most successful she has ever 
given. Henry Taylor and Miss Grace Burnap were th 


} 


pupils who sang, and Mrs. Morrill herself gratifi 
friends by singing Granier’s “Hosanna” and several Nev 

songs. A musician of much experience who was present 
said: “I was never so impressed by Mrs. Morrill’s techni 


e so beautifully illustrated 


al work as when her own voi 
ts merits... Mrs. Charles Goodnicht, a pianist from Phila 


delphia, played most artistically selections from ¢ pil 
and Godard. Carl Ellison, who was the accompanis 
added greatly to the success o 


work. Many compliments were paid Mrs. Morrill, not 


f the afternoon by his fine 


only for her singing and the excellent work done by het 
pupils, but for the appearance of her studio, which has 
been decorated, rearranged and generally made beautiful 


J. M. FOOTE," * ‘sew vor, "| 


Information Bureau on Entertainments, Fetes, Musicales and 


Amateur Performances. 


Furnishing at all times first-class artists from the Concert, Operatic 
Dramatic and Vaudeville fields ; organizing and coaching Amateur Enter 


tainments. Society and Club work a specialty 
Typical Orchestras for Dinners, Promenades or Musicales. Lists always 
open for well-known professionals or advanced amateurs. 


MR. & MRS. ADOLF Reci.ais, Musicales. 


HAHN, 


SOLO VIOLINISTS.__— 


Address Shearer Lyceum Bureau, 
H. B. KLUM, Mgr. NEW YORK. 





this summer The next reception will be the second 
Wednesday in December, from 8 to to in the evening 
ikdward Brighar wav a recita on Friday at tne 
Friends’ School in Providence, R. 1. By request he will 
e anothe Malden soot 
The lecture w Mr. Truette gave to his pupils on 
the evolution of the organ was greatly enjoyed by those 
present M i cette las bee it wo ipon this tecture 
I et the preparat 1 ¢ uled a large amount 
reading upon the subject 
M S. M i Craft whom t Ma este! nion 


sical convention last autumn, sang recently in 





oring a distinct triumph December 20 Miss Craft w 
sing “The Messiah” in Salem, Frederick Smith being the 
tenor; January 9, in Mar ester (N. H under the aus 
| S the Woman’s Federation January io, II, 12, 13 

vill sing in Worcester, Springfield, Hartford and Wa 
r ury It is possible that ew be heard at the Phil 
. estival, but that is not yet per ely arranged 

\ s { t is puy Charles R. Adar 

Hele Vright ’ een engaged t neerts at the 
Bradford Academy N mber 30, and Abbott Academy 

ri é Dece be 

The Hampd County Mu il A t as decided 

‘ music fest Springfield next May. Owing 

to t finar s spring it w ight possible 
I entire \ lf throug! t the directors 
1 ‘ le Ww h w no dou gratifying 

o Spr field people 

\ | 7 ier Hartmant ‘ pt s t 
re g Steinert Hall Tuesday evening 
LJ) r ¢ 

the ‘ g e D t Symp y Society 
{ e 22d, the ers and executive 
r Rok . electes 
\ R \ re ( » | t bee rgat ed at 
\W\ é ( rf t oo} mbe \t e meet Zo! 

I ibj}e “ r« lannhaus 

S dk f Free S h, tenor nid 
Gy \Tile lh ' e hee engage y th \rior 
Cl fi Pre ( R. | the cert December 

5 en Hayd S« n ‘ be sung 

| Friday r ( Wor stc having 

\ 2 n l \t the meet 
re VEC prog sitions by Grieg was 

{ ed by brief sket ] e by Mr nm. 2 ‘ 
Schmidt Piece Symphonique” was played by Miss Starr 

nd Miss Bacon; the ballad p. 24, by Mrs. C. H. Pren 

é n solo with 4 paniment, Mrs. Louis 

) Ware and Mrs. F. E. Stimpsor ngs by Mrs. J. H 
Howell, Mrs. F. W. Ruggles and Mrs. H. F. Harris, and 

e andante and finale of a erto played on two pian 

y Miss Ingral nd Mrs. J. L. Brand 

Henry | Krehl | recently gave i lecture before the 
Friday Morning Club on Scandinavian music, with the as 

stance Mrs. Krehl Che next concert of the club 

s ant da tor Ject ( Memorial Hall 

I liferr W | Boston and cinity, but 
V ng D ‘ nnounces a musica to be 
g Pife Hall, that city 

Elise Fellows, whose lin playing will be remembered 
by her many friends in this city, was married on Wednes 

y at her home in Skowhegan, Me., to B. M. White, of 
Sandon, B. ¢ he ceremony took place in the Bethany 
Baptist Chur which was beautifully decorated by the 
Poonoos ( “ Miss Fellows was a member 

It is rumored that Emn Eames will be the “star” of 

P M: ’ + 1 

George S. Silsby leclined the conductorship of the 
Bangor Festival ¢ rt nd it is expected that Arthur 
Hyde talented mus I f Bath will take the office 

e Hernet as been engaged for a concert in 
\ rly De ber 2¢ 
l Spiering Quartet played at the concert recently 
eT t Ou y Conservatory of Musi Assisting 
Walter Spry. director of the Conservatory of 
ter Schulz member of the faculty; Mrs. A 
S. Van \ | burgl of Kansas City, and Miss Clara 
: Pichia 
I et A. S pist, w { 1 concert at Steinert 
the evening of Dx bero. She will have th 
t ‘ e we k wn artists 


F.X. eens, 
The Woice 
Specialist. 


Studio: 305 Fifth Avenue, 
Rew Pork. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 15. 





Woice tests daily at 2 D. @®., except Wednesdays, 
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SECOND SECTION. 


National Edition. 


— PE —E 


| Second Section of the National Edition of 

THE Musica Courier will appear on De- 
cember 7, and will constitute the regular edition of 
the week in which it falls. It will also be the most 
imposing musico-journalistic publication that has 
ever been issued, and in size, extent and scope it 
will surpass the famous First Section, issued July 4, 
1898. Much of the increase in dimension and per- 
formance is due to the stimulus given to the move- 
ment by the First Section, which had the effect of 
inspiring our resident musicians in this country 
with the consciousness of their own great and con- 
stantly developing work. 

With this day ends all possibility of securing 
space in the Second Section, of which a large num- 
ber of forms have already been printed awaiting the 
final disposition of the edition. In fact, there has 
been such an influx of applications for space during 
the past month that many illustrations intended for 
the Second Section had to be transferred to the 
Lhird Section, which will appear in 1899 at a date 
to be decided subsequently. 

‘Lhe three Sections, bound in one volume, will 
represent the national musical life, and will be per- 
manently assigned to the leading libraries of the 
country, as well as to all the important musical in- 
The book will 


constitute a monument to the musicians of America, 


stitutions of America and Europe. 


and the publishers, who could not have succeeded 


without the hearty co-operation of our great 
musical body and the musical masses of America, 
representing, as they do, the constituency and the 
clientéle of this paper. 

For nearly twenty consecutive years THE 
MusicaL Courier has been occupied in erecting a 
great journalistic institution, which should become 
a permanent guiding star of the musical life of the 
people. It has spread to such an extent over the 
land and beyond it that 250,000 people read it every 
week. Its resources, the capacity for covering a 
tremendous ground, and including the musical 
humanities of a nation, are not only represented in 
its weekly Wednesday publication, supplemented 
each Saturday by a music trade publication of great 
interest to the whole music trade, but also by this 
enormous National Edition, which on December 7, 
with its Second Section, will once more illustrate 


the usefulness of legitimate journalistic enterprise. 


hy begins to look as if that much talked of, much 

longed for Permanent Orchestra had at last ap- 
peared. Judging from the remarkable playing of 
the Paur orchestra last week New York city need 
no longer feel such qualms of envy when Boston 
and Chicago are mentioned. 


MIL SAUER’S advent at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on January 10 is to be an event 

of such importance that the greatest audience of the 
season may be expected to assemble on that oc- 
Sauer’s reputation comes in advance of 
him. Recent letters from Brussels and Leipsic, 
published in this paper, refer to six, seven and eight 
recalls, and of one occasion he was compelled to 


casion. 


play three encores. It is seldom that the advance 
indications point to success so definitely as with 
Sauer. 





+ HE opera season in Philadelphia does not begin 
until Wednesday evening, November 30. No 
cause for delay is announced. 


T HE suspension of the International Opera Com- 

pany, which was disbanded at Kansas City 
last week, will bring Mme. Clementine De Vere 
back to the concert field. Mme. Selma Koert-Kro- 
nold will probably join one of the opera companies 
to which she is adapted. Mr. Sapio, the leader, is 
a musician of such eclectic gifts that his services are 
constantly in demand. 


OBERT I. CARTER, music critic of the Cin- 
cinnati 7imes-Star, has been advanced to the 
office of managing editor of the paper. This is 
probably the first time that a music editor or editor 
of the department of music on a daily paper has 
been appointed to one of the highest functions in 
his publication, and in this instance the advance- 
ment is a fitting acknowledgment of the general 
abilities of Mr. Carter as a newspaper man. 


A CIRCULAR received from the London 
manager, Robert Newman, of Queen’s Hall, 
contains notices of the great success made there by 
Lillian Blauvelt, the American soprano, who was, 
after her initial concert under Henry J. Wood, on 
October 29, immediately engaged for eight ad- 
ditional concerts of Newman’s—Lamoureux, Wag- 
ner, Symphony and Oratorio. The London pa- 
pers—Standard, Daily Telegraph, Globe, Daily 
Graphic, Morning Post, Times, Observer, Sunday 
Times, Morning Leader, Morning Advertiser, Daily 
Mail, Daily Chronicle, St. James’ Gazette, W estminster 
Gazette, Star and Referee—are full of praise of the 
American soprano, who seems to have captured 
musical London. 


AYS an exchange: “Pope Leo’s latest feat is 
writing a libretto for an oratorio which has 
been set to music by M. Théodore Dubois, director 
of the Paris Conservatoire, and will be performed in 
the Cathedral of Rheims, in December, by an or- 
chestra of 120 pieces and a chorus of 200 voices. 
The subject of the oratorio is “The Baptism of Clo- 
vis.. The Pope is also said to be writing a Latin 
song on the ‘Worship of the Redeemer,’ to celebrate 
the end of the century, and to have selected the 
priest-composer Perosi to compose the music.” 
The Pope knows a good thing. Perosi seems to 
be the coming man in Italy. How many decades 
are we to wait for a hearing of his music in New 
York? “Don’t ask the Oratorio 


Society.” 


Echo answers: 





T HIS season we suspect that, unlike most others, 

the opera will not kill concerts of a high 
grade. The respite that we have had from opera 
and its attendant imbroglios, gossip about artists 
and eternal chatter of unintellectual singers has 
left its mark. Never has there been such enthus- 
iasm in matters relating to orchestras, orchestral 
conducting and orchestral playing. And this is as 
it should be. The highest type of music is orches- 
tral, not operatic. Wagner is a genius among 
music dramatists, but where is Wagner when com- 
pared to Beethoven? The fact is opera is a de- 
lightful diversion, music served with an accompani- 
ment of scenery, costumes, singing, libretto and 
Dame Grundy. Wagner alone among composers 
raised the opera to the dignity of an art, not the 
greatest of arts, like the symphonic art, but yet an 
art, and a fascinating one. New York, however, 
will remain true to its symphony concerts. 
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Ninety thousand pounds of stage scenery belonging to 
the Paris Grand Opera brought $200 whén sold lately by 
weight because it was somewhat faded. Included in the 
sale were the stage settings of “Les Huguenots,” “La 
Juive,” “Faust,” “Guillaume Tell,” “Le Prophéte,” “La 
Favorita” and ‘“L’Africaine.” 

UT no Wagner settings. We recently heard 
that Wagner’s music was on the decline! 


How, when, where: 


A CABLEGRAM says that: “Sims Reeves has 

completed his treatise on the art of singing, 
in which the expounds the secrets of the old Italian 
method.” 

The secrets of ‘the old Italian method” are like 
the motor of the late John Keely—they will not out. 
Sims Reeves had far better confine himself to telling 
us how to grow old gracefully or how to live hap- 


pily though a tenor. 


.* is interesting to learn that while in Constanti- 

nople the Empress of Germany, Auguste Vic- 
toria, visited the Sultan’s harem, and there listened 
to music made by the odalisques, who danced and 
sang music of “Italian origin.” It is also worthy of 
mention that these same ladies were directed in 
their dancing by “a well-known Milanese ballerina,” 
and that two of them played on the piano “Heil dir 
im Siegerkranz.” Even Mrs. Sultan was Teuton 


for the time. 


HE opera opens next week on Tuesday instead 

of Monday night. “Tannhauser” will open 
the season, and Madame Melba will sing Juliet 
on Friday night, December 2. This will be one of 
the periodical novelties. 

Why should Madame Melba study new roles 
when she will take half a million dollars back to 
Paris within the next few years by singing old 
roles. She is perfecting herself constantly in these 
old roles. and as according to statisticians a babe is 
born every minute, very naturally a new audience is 
constantly cropping up to hear her in the old roles. 


ONDON is again suffering from a crusade of 
the prurient prudes and crazy Sabbatarians. 
The English metropolis is the dullest spot in the 
world on Sundays, and now a few fanatics propose 
to make it a shade worse by one turn more of the 
screw of bigotry. This cable appeared in last Sun- 


day’s Herald: 

The London County Council, which has let the theatres 
pretty much alone since the crusade against the music 
halls. has made an astonishing decision about Sunday con 
certs this week. It agrees to grant licenses for such con- 
certs on the express condition that no profit will be de 
rived from them. 

It seems a pity that London, having been provided with 
public Sunday concerts after years of opposition, should 
now be deprived of them. The Sabbath Observance ad 
herents do not apparently object to the giving of the con- 
certs, but they resent the idea of the manager making a 
living from his labor. It is this remarkable feature of the 
licensing that probably caused the general condemnation 
of the council’s decision 

The Speaker, in a moderate article to-day, points out to 
the managers that they can readily avoid suffering from 
the effects of the council’s provision by agreeing to pay 
the Sunday artists high salaries on that day on condition 
that they furnish their services free on week days 

Vanity Fair is less temperate in its remarks, and sees in 
the decision the retirement to private life of the present 
members of the county council. It asks: “Do they (the 
members of the council) suppose for one instant that the 
British public is going to have its rights trampled upon 
by an ungainly set of bigoted persons who would assert 
the right of sovereigns, when they possess none but the 
rights of subjects?” 


An attempt was made a year ago to suppress con- 
cert giving in this city, but the good sense of the 
authorities put a stop to the silly proceedings. Of 
all the idiotic infringements on personal liberty the 
saying what one must or must not do on Sunday is 


the most extraordinary. A man and woman worn 
out by the labors of the week seek a little pleasure 
on Sunday evening. That pleasure is not only 
harmless, but elevating; yet the prudes and bigots 
prate of the Lord’s Day and make that day and 
night hideous with doggerei hymns set to vile 
music. The difference between psalm singing and 
Sunday night concerts is that difference which will 
always separate the uncultured and the cultured 


Before he left London on Tuesday, Dr. Richter, as we 
learn, mentioned that if he settled in this country he would 
probably take out letters of naturalization. On the other 
hand, it is rumored in Vienna, where, by the way, the great 
conductor has recently purchased the freehold of a dwell 
ing house, that there is still some likelihood he may not 
after all sever his connection with the Austrian capital 
quite as soon as is anticipated. If this prove to be the 
fact history will merely have repeated itself, for two or 
three years ago Richter yielded to the pressure of his Vi- 
ennese friends, even after he had definitely accepted the 
conductorship of the Boston (United States) Symphony 
concerts. At any rate, Richter left London on Tuesday 
without signing any contracts of any sort. He will cer 
tainly direct the Richter summer concerts at St. James’ 
Hall, probably one season at least of the Hallé concerts at 
Manchester, certainly the autumn Richter tour of 1899, and 
as certainly the Birmingham Festival of 1900 

HE above is from the London Daily News 
The same journal complains of the noises 
outside St. James’ Hall during a recital of M. De 
Pachmann. The windows were open and the pian- 
ist was playing the Chopin Funeral March, but the 
racket on the street was too much for De Pach- 
mann’s nerves. This question of noise is one that 
has not been taken into consideration by the 
architects of all the concert rooms of this city 
Ventilation is secured only at the price of a clatter 
from the street. 


HE concert to be given by the pianist Mme 
Madeline Schiller, at Carnegie Hall, on Mon 
day evening next, November 28. with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Paur and his orchestra, is destined to 
be interesting on general principles merely by con 
templating the character and past musical activity of 
the soloist. Looking at it closer it shows that such 
a conjecture could not possibly be misplaced. as the 
program is unusually tempting considering the par- 
ticipants. Let it be viewed analytically: 
Overture, Freischiitz Weber 
Orchestra 
Concerto No. 3. G maior. op. 45 
Madeline Schiller and Orchestra 
Piano solo, Overture. Tannhauser Waener-Liszt 
Madeline Schiller 
Fntr’acte. Gwendoline 
Dance des Bayadéres, Feramors 
Orchestra 
Concerto No 1, E flat Liszt 
Madeline Schiller and Orchestra 


Rubinstein 


Chabrier 
Rubinstein 


This scheme is essentially modern and _ thor- 
oughly pianistic. The G major Rubinstein con- 
certo every musician of Greater New York wishes 
to hear, and the musical stranger within our gates 
should not miss it, for he may never again have an 
opportunity to hear it, unless he lives in some big 
place. Altogether next Mondav promises to be 
eventful. 

T HF Boston Transcript had this to sav of the first 
Philharmonic concert: 

“At the Philharmonic concerts last week Mr. Paur 
made most decided strides in public favor. The 
Philharmonic concerts attract the best part of New 
York’s musical public, and have done so for vears 
For the last few vears. however, these audiences have 
heen characterized chiefly by a devoted worship of 
Anton Seidl, which blinded them to his many faults 
and failings. and to the fact that under his con- 
ductorship the concerts were really losing in 
musical value. Since his death he has been raised 
in their minds to a height never reached in his life, 
and the great majority of the patrons went to the 


first public rehearsal and concert determined to be 
dissatisfied. It was hard for them to realize that 
they were listening to a better performance than 
they had been accustomed to, and they were slow 
to admit it, but they are even now almost willing to 
confess that the change has been for the better. It 
will take them some time to become accustomed 
to Mr. Paur’s rather uncouth gestures and his ob 
vious earnestness, but the tide has turned in his 
favor. Save among those rabid Seidlites whom no 
man but a Richter or a Mottl could satisfy, the 
general opinion is that New York is very lucky in 
having secured the former conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, and that no man is better fitted than he 
to pull that town out of the rut into which it has 


fallen.’ 


OPERA IDEAS. 
a speaking of THE MustcaL CourIer’s attitude 
to the opera the Chicago Tribune of the 13th 


Savs 

If anyone is to blame it is not Mr. Grau but the Ameri 
can people, who absolutely refuse to listen to American 
singers When Mr. Grau gives them Miss Adams the 


house is empty; when he gives them Calvé it is full. Be 


sides, where are these American singers who are being 


driven out of the profession by foreign competition? It 


would be interesting to discover a few of them. Why does 
not the editor of THe Musicat Courter, for instance, start 
a company consisting of American singers? And what 
does he mean by “ensemble”? Because there are stars in 
the cast he takes it for granted that the ensemble must be 
bad. But what about a whole cast of stars? Is it possible 
in the world to find a better cast for the “Walkiire” than 
that selected for next Friday? Or could “Tannhauser” be 
sung much better than it will be to-morrow? If an even 
average of mediocrity is more desirable than an even 
average of excellence there may be some sense in the talk 
of THe Musicat Courier 

Well, let us see whether, after answering such 
questions hundreds of times, they cannot be 
answered again. Miss Adams is a débutante. Why 
should the people pay high foreign salaried opera 
prices for experiments? Why should Chicago or 
New York people pay $3.50 to $5 for one seat or 
$7 to $10 for two seats, as it is the custom to go in 
pairs to an opera, to listen to a débutante, no mat 
ter whether American or not? They go to hear 
opera, not individuals—opera, in other words, the 
English equivalent—works 

Where are the American singers? There are 
none, or very few great ones. Why? 3ecause the 
system of opera under foreign and fashionable aus- 
pices, bringing singers over here at extortionate 
salaries, has prevented the proper growth of the 
American plant. Do the same thing you are doing 
with American singers with American tin plate, do 
it with American steel, do it with American cloth, 
American silk or American wool. Try it. How are 
you going to cultivate American singers for opera 
when they cannot secure encouragement here until 
they have the foreign stamp of approval first and 
when they are not engaged on merit? Miss Adams 
was not engaged on merit: she should not have 
been, and her salary is probably very small; besides, 
she is out of question, as she is not vet a full-fledged 
opera singer like Eames or Nordica, both of whom 
are older and have been for years on the operatic 
stage. How can the Trihune or THe Mustcar 
CourRIER discover American opera singers when 
there has been no reason for creating the function? 
\ function is a result of an activity, as it is the 
cause. First give the American girl a chance, and 
then she will produce the opera function—the opera 
singer. That is all this paper has asked: give them 
a show 

Why does not the editor of this paper start a com 
pany consisting of American singers? the Tribune 
asks. For various reasons. There would be no 
money in it. There is no money in opera in 
America as it has been and is conducted—American 
grand opera singers or foreigners. That is one 
reason why the editor of this paper does not pro- 
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pose to start an opera company. The next reason 
is that he could not find the singers among Ameri- 
cans, for reasons just given. The third reason is 
that the editor of this paper is a newspaper man and 
not an operatic speculator. The fourth reason is 
that he is too busy. The fifth reason is that it is not 
the business of the Chicago Tribune to ask why we 
do not do certain things, but rather to ask why we 
do what we do. What we do not do is of no conse- 
quence anyhow. 

Why does not the editor of the Chicago Tribune 
start a silver campaign? It is none of our business. 
He is in favor of gold, and that is our business, be- 
cause he makes it so by advocating the single 
standard. 

Such is our position. We advocate the double 
standard of opera. An equal chance to foreigners 
and Americans; not $100 a month salary to an 
American because he is an American and $1,000 a 
night to a foreign singer who can earn $100 a night 
at home and no more. That’s it. “Vy is id?” as 
Louis Mann asks. Because the whole pernicious 
system has given the foreign element such a power 
and grip on the operatic system that it is useless for 
an American with good, clear, level-headed, ex- 
pansion ideas to go into the field, knowing that the 
prejudices against the American make the task 
nearly hopeless. 

Let us stop it. Let us make a change. What use 
is there in putting another million dollars this sea- 
son in the pockets of these foreign singers to carry 
home, and poke fun at Dewey and our navy and call 
American newspapers that expose them corrupt, 
like evervthing else in America? What is the use? 
Chicago did not support the opera this time, despite 
the aid of the Tribune, and it therefore not 
editorially wise to have attention directed to the 
fact that the Tribune has no “pull” in its “pulled” 
town: especially is it unwise for the Tribune to do 


is 


so in its own columns, while it proves that this 
paper has a greater “pull” in Chicago, for the 
musical people there followed our suggestion. We 
see that even a Chicago newsnpaner man can learn a 
lesson by watching a paper published in this old 
Manhattan village. When you are running a paper 
never illustrate in vour own columns that vou are 
not influencing opinion, because it is bad taste, 
besides being a little foolish. 

But all the Chicago papers combined could not 
The opera is not indigenous. It 
cannot thrive here. It is foreign fungus (that’s 
good), and it will not grow on this soil. All the 
scientific fertilizers in the boxes at the Metropolitan 
cannot help it along, because they are exhausted. 
Fashion did not, fashion will not save it. Opera 
to flourish must be a popular movement: it must 
rest upon the common people. the real people that 
made America what it is, and that are making it 
what it is to be. Opera must be sung in the Ameri- 
can language, so that the people will know what 
they are talking about. The vernacular must meet 
the music, and the music the vernacular. “Oho tu 
hu too hard to hit” is all right in the “Walkire” 
for its place, but it cannot be done under foreign 
auspices for less than about $6,000 to $8,000 a 
night, and America will not support it at that 
figure. 

The Chicago Tribune is a great paper, but the 
editors do not come from Brunn, in Austria: the 
business manager is not from Copenhagen, the chief 
clerk from the confidential book- 
keeper is not from Munich, and the cashier is not 
from Milan. They are all Americans in the Tribune 
office. Why don’t the editor start a foreign staff at 


save the opera. 


not Paris, 


is 


home? 

A whole lot of common Dewey sense must be ap- 
plied to this question, for to many people it is 
mixed, like the babies in “Pianofore.” Straighten it 
out. Get the cobwebs out of the minds of the 
masses. FE Pleuresy Unicum, as the Kentucky 
orator said, and then he went out and had a clove. 
Give us American opera and it will flourish, but 


THE 


this foreign institution must always fail, because 
there is no soil here for it. Even if this season suc- 
ceeds, succeeding successes are impossible on the 


line of the general principle. 


A CHICAGO DARLING. 


HAT Emil Liebling, of Chicago, contributes 

to THE MusicaL Courter in this issue has 

its value for reasons which can be found in the con- 
tents of his article; yet that is not all. Mr. Liebling 
closes his effervescing’ epistolary with a claim that 
no local Chicago artist with assistance also artistic 
can attract, spontaneously, a paying audience in 
that city. But Mr. Liebling should come here, and 
also take in Here he would 
halls crowded with seats and filled with atmosphere 
when the local artist goes forth to declaim or de- 
clare, and in Boston the deadheads have organized 


Boston. find music 


a closed corporation and anonymously decided not 
to attend concerts of their local artists unless paid 
for the time. Tickets are now printed in bunches 
like bananas to save expense and mailing, the pack- 
ages being left at front doors in the morning by a 
system of co-operation with the milkman when he 
deposits his diluted water. 

The New York local artist does not even propose 
to make money by singing or playing here, and the 
manager who is asked to try it drops dead until the 
next commission fee of 80 cents on a performance 
by one of his artists out in Ocean Sea Bay comes 
by the next post; then he goes to the nearest saloon 
and looks for a friend to talk to. If am artist of local 
standing wants to give a recital or concert he or she 
must personally sell or dispose of or give away the 
tickets to fill the hall half at least. To sell them 
personally at once destroys the artistic standing in 
artist must 
not known, 


the very immediate circles where the 
maintain it to exist. So ticket selling is 
and even if one local artist should arise and suc- 
ceed in making sufficient to avoid a deficit, this one 
case would be pronounced phenomeral, because un- 
which proves the proposition. 
Where are we at? as the Congress- 
But the opera periodically 


heard of before 

What is it? 
man said. The opera? 
fails. The opera is no financial success: it is a fash- 
ionable function. The list of New York’s box hold- 
ers for the season illustrates the character of the 
element that permits opera to live its precarious 
existence. Here are the box holders: 

The parterre boxes will be occupied by the following per 
sons, who are stockholders, and those who rent boxes from 


them. 


Rox 1+—R. Winthrop, Mondays: G. K. Clark, Jr.. Wednesda 
Townsend Rurden, Fridays: Harold Brown, matinees 
Box 2—A. D. Juilliard and J. M 
Box 3—R. T. Wilson, Mondays, 
Robinson, Wednesdays 
F. H. Benedict, Wednesdays, S. B 
tox s—H. A. C. Taylor, Mondays and a third of matinees 
30x 6—William K. Vanderbilt, Mondavs, Wednesdays, Fridays and 
matinees, and Stuyvesant Fish, Fridavs 
tox 7—Mrs. C. W. Astor, odd night and « 
Jacob Astor, even nights and edd matinees 
30x &—Cornelius N. Bliss and M. C. D. Borden 
Box 9—C. T. Wednesdavs and matinees 
Mondays, and Geerge C. Clark, Fridays 
George F. Paker and H. C. Fahnestock 
tox 11—Perry Belmont 
tox 12—Henry Clews, odd nights and matinees; «*« 


alternate Wednesdays 


Mrs. J. A 


Rowers, 
Fridays and matinees; 


Rox 4 French, matinees 


en matinees, and John 


sarney. Stanford White 


30x 10 


ree T Gould, 


even nights and matinees. 


Box 13—Edward Cooper and Henry T. Sloane 

Box 14—Mrs. George H. Warren, Mondays, Fridays and two-thirds 
matinees; Joshua W. Davis, Wednesdays and one-third mat 
inees. 

tox 15—~Adrian Iselin, matinees; James Stillman, evenings 

tox 16—Levi P. Morton, Mondays and matinees; Egerton Winthrop 
Wednesdays; Mrs. M. B. Carpenter, Fridays 


Box 17—William D. Sloane and H. McK. Twombly 

Pox 8&—Calvin S. Brice 

Rox 19o—H. I. Barbey, Mondays and alternate matinees H. F 
Dimock, Wednesdays; George Crocker, Fridays; A. Newbold 
Morris, alternate matinees 

tox 20—D. O. Mills 

Rox 21—J. Hood Wright. 

Box 22—W. Seward Webb. 

tox 23—Elbridge T. Gerry 

30x 24—Robert Goelet, Mondays, Fridays and matinees, and A 
Bierstadt, Wednesdays. 

30x 25—George G. Haven and John E. Parsons; John Sloane, Fri 
days 

Box 26—Samuel D. Babcock 

tox 27—George S. Bowdoin, Mondays and matinees; A. P. Stokes 


Wednesdays; W. R. Stewart and John G. Moore, Fridays. 
Box 28—W. Bayard Cutting, Mondays and matinees; W. S. Gurnee, 
Tr., Wednesdays; Clarence H. Mackay, Fridays. 





Box 29—Mrs. M. T. Van Nest, Mondays, Wednesdays and matinees; 
J. A. Burden, Fridays. 

30x 30—William C. Whitney and C. H. 

Box 31—Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

Box 32—L. Kountze, Mondays and alternate matinees, W. S. Gurnee, 
Wednesdays; Miss Whitney, Fridays and alternate matinees. 

30x 33—Thomas Hitchcock, Mondays and matinees; Joseph Stickney, 
Wednesdays; J. J. Wysong, Fridays. 

Box 34—Heber R. Bishop, Mondays and two-thirds matinees; F. S 
Witherbee, Wednesdays; A. Iselin, Jr., Fridays 

Box 35—J. Pierpont Morgan. 


Among the holders of grand tier boxes are the following: 


Marshall, Fridays 


R. A. C. Smith. Mrs. C. Herter 

Henry S. Manning. Siman Borg 

John C. Westervelt. W. A. Clark 

R. W. Parsons. Edward Kemp 

Miss E. L. Paterson Mrs. John H. Hall 

C. T. Yerkes. Gen. C. F. Roe 

J. L. Riker. S. M. Swenson 

Frederick B. Jennings. G. Arents 

Jacob H. Schiff. Samuel H. Valentine 

Robert M. Thompson Miss Julia Delafield 

I. D. Fletcher Emerson McMillan 

Jefferson M. Levy Fred. Blumentha 

Henry Siegel W. H. Tilford 

Mrs. Jefferson Coddington James B. Taylor 

E. St. John Hayes Mrs. Frances Schroeder 

Mrs. S. C. Harriot John C. McCullougt 

W. H. Bliss. Francis H. Leggett 

John W. Mackay John D. Wing 

C. W. Morse Miss C. De Forest 

J. H. Proctor E. C. Converse 

Miss S. De Forest Day Mrs. P. H. Ballantine 
The stall boxes have been rented by: 

Frank Scott Gerrish Ed. C. Moore, Jr 

Mrs. Frances M. Bangs Charles A. Gould 

Charles F. Ditson Miss Z. E. Banks 

Arnold Wood C. I. Hudson 

Charles F. Clark Mrs. John B. Lawrence, J 

R. ¢ slack John B. Irelar 

James B. Dickson W. G. Park 

E. L. Norton ( J. Well 

W. H. Young Irs. D. Du B Sahler 

Dr. W. Gill Wylie J H \ 


In looking through this list it will be found that 
“the element that composes it is the ultra-fashionabl 


set, very useful in an emergency, but not identified 


with the musical movement in this metropolis 
There are musicales frequently at the houses of Mr 
Benedict, Mr. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Astor, and at the 
houses of the Belmonts and the Sloanes, also at the 
house of Mr. Brice and at the house of Mrs. Dim 
ock. Geo. D. Haven is directly interested in the 


opera, and C. T. Barney with the orchestral ques- 
tion, but the great bulk of people in this fashionable 
list are not musical enthusiasts 

the Chicago list Mr. Liebling will not find 
closely allied to the 


In 
many of the fashionable people 
musical affairs of his community, and the wealth 
does not gravitate to the tone art 

The Art Gallery in Chicago is rich in magnificent 
specimens of the old masters, considering that it is 
an American gallery. Lately we have found there 
some splendid specimens of Von Ostade, David 
Teniers, Hobemma and Titian Also fine 
works of Riesdael and Woevermann, Von der Velde 
and Von Marke, also modern paintings of goodly 
assortment, good for the eye and pleasing to the 
artistic sense. There is even a Holbein, and there- 
fore we conclude that in the direction of the fine 
arts the Chicago citizen manifests a much deeper 
And there is no 


some 


interest than he does in music 
man in that city who has come forward in musical 
life as Marshall Field for the purpose of sustaining 
the art sentiment. 

Our own Metropolitan Museum of Art stands on 
a much lower plane than the Chicago art exhi- 
bitions, and as vet we have no one who will come 
forward to establish a fund for sustaining a musical 
enterprise here—not even the opera, which goes 
into periodical bankruptcy. 

Of course the opera is a speculation. If it could 
succeed the profits would be divided among the 
stockholders as dividends. It is a private invest- 
ment appealing for public support on a false basis, 
for the purpose of sustaining the reputation of many 
superannuated singers, who under a certain ar- 
rangement divide a portion of their salary in the 
shane of commissions with brokers 

The advertising departments of the daily papers 
assist the scheme with repulsive puffery, and a mil- 
lion dollars is taken out of the country every year 
by these foreign singers. and that ends it for that 
time, for no permanent benefit accrues to art, as 
these singers must force themselves into notice as 
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“stars” to maintain the scheme. The homogeneous 
and organic law of opera is ignored, and hence its 
artistic operations become transformed into lurid 
personal advertisements. And thus with this enor- 
mous amount of money extracted every year very 
little is left for the home artists. 

{here is no use antagonizing this operatic 
scheme, except on the basis of Horace Greeley, and 
that is by antagonizing it. Old Horace said that 
the only way to resume is to resume, and the only 
way to drive this foreign element out of America 
is to drive it out by antagonizing it. 

lf Mr. Liebling will investigate the matter he 
will find that for several years past this paper has 
been getting at the root of the evil in America by 
antagonizing the foreign opera scheme. It has at- 
tracted the attention of the great press all over the 
land, and there are now here on file thousands of 
clippings illustrating the manner in which the pa- 
pers have taken up the question for the protection 
of home artists. 

Papers that have been subventioned have endeav- 
ored to make it appear as an attack upon Mr. Grau 
personally, but what does Mr. Grau represent out- 
side of a type of the manager of foreign operay He 
cannot change it if he would. He cannot alter the 
principle. he is entirely in the hands of a com- 
bination and must subject all his matters and opera- 
tions to its whims and demands. He has not even 
the control of the cast when it comes down to that. 
He has no conception of the artistic balance, for he 
has never made a study of it. It isn't part of his 
business. He is purely a speculative simulacrum. 
He is a victim of the very machine that he helped to 
create. [hese are some of the reasons why no con- 
certs can be given to stimulate American musical 
talent. 

As to musical humbugs, they can be found in all 
countries. ‘The quack is universal, but that is no 
reason why good, legitimate art should not be fos- 
tered and protected. In fact it is the very reason 
why it should be protected. 

There is no excitement among the musical people 
this week because the opera opens next week. But 
society is stirred to its very foundations, and the 
dressmakers and cape makers and shoemakers and 
perfume emanufacturers and flower dealers are as 
busy as they can be for the inauguration of this 
fashionable event which destroys music in this com- 
munity. 

Let Mr. Liebling take a walk in the musical sec- 
tions of this city. Let him go to the studios and 
schools and music rooms and the little recitals, and 
let him talk to the music people—the best in the 
land—and he will not hear a word about the opera 
except occasionally, when a teacher will say 
that he may be able to take in a few performances 
in the gallery. He cannot go to the dress circle, 
because that would cost him $5 for himself and 
wife, with no chance to see the action. Following 
the fashionable box-holding element is the imitative 
fashionable stratum that occupies half of the other 
seats in the parquet, the rest being subject to the 
speculators, who co-operate with the management 
and divide the excessive price obtained for tickets 
sold on the outside for “star” cast performances. 

All that money goes into the hands of the foreign 
singers, who go home and call Dewey a coward. 
And next season when they come again the opera 
fails again, and we do the same things over again, 
and so it will continue unless a man of Mr. Lieb- 
ling’s ability will step out into the arena and boldly 
indorse THE MusicaL Courier without tergiver- 
sation, and call upon his music people in the West 
to support its efforts to antagonize this foreign in- 


vasion. 


ORWAY is doing well when it can produce a 


young gentleman of eighty who won the prize 
for music and dancing at a recent contest held at 
Skiew. 


A PAUR TRIUMPH. 


A NOTHER triumph for Emil Paur and his or- 
chestra was scored last week at Carnegie Hail, 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. It was 
the occasion of the first symphony concert of the 
Paur orchestra, and an occasion long to be remem- 
bered in musical New York. Some weeks ago Mr. 
Paur gave us a taste of what he could do with an 
orchestra after three rehearsals. it is the same or- 
chestra, yet artistically transiormed. Lhe superb 
drilling of Mr. Paur is bearing fruit with startling 
rapidity. Such powerful, plastic, passionate play 
ing has been seldom heard here. Here is the pro- 
gram: 
Uveriure, Sakuntala ; Trt . Goldmark 
Concerto itor piano, No. 2, G minor, op. 22 Saint-Saens 
Leopold Godowsky 
Symphony No. 4, in Fk minor, op. 36 
Andante sostenuto (Ff minor). 
Moderato con anima 
Movimento di Valse (f minor) 
Andantino in modo canzona (4 flat minor) 
Scherzo, Pizzicato ostinato, Ailegro (f major) 
Finale, Ailegro con tuoco (f major) 
Prelude to Die Miestersinger......... 


. /schalkKOwsky 


Wagner 


there are some fauits in this band in its make-up 
and playing which will be corrected in time. Lhey 
are not ineradicable. but the general volume of 
tone is so rich, brilliant, sonorous, elastic, compact 
and musical that minor defects may be easily over- 
looked. lhe beautiful Goldmark overture, an 
orchid among overtures, was solidly played, and 
with more reserve than we are accustomed from 
Paur. Onrily in the coda, which was taken at a more 
rapid tempo than usual, were there exciting mo- 
ments. But there was dignity, solemnity almost, in 
that wonderful introduction, and the breadth of tone 
Was very satisfying. ihe strings did some strong 
work in the cantabile section. 

It was reserved for the symphony to make the 
first thrilling impression of the evening. In sym- 
metry, beauty of musical ideas, suavity, indeed in 
general workmanship, this fourth symphony of 
l'schaikowsky is not always the equal of the fifth 
symphonic work, but in one instance this may be 
qualified: the first movement is full of abounding 
passion, is more fluent in expression than the first 
allegro of the fifth symphony. 

lhe theme in the introduction of the F minor 
symphony bears a strong resemblance to the open 
ing of Schumann’s B flat symphony, but not in 
rhythm. It is used in several later movements as 
a sort of leading motive, a motto, or perhaps to give 
an impression of organic unity. The theme proper 
is romantic in the extreme and charged to the full 
with passion and suspense. The halting, synco- 
pated phrases, the dramatic intensity, the whirl of 
colors, moods and situations are all characteristic. 
The episode that follows the principal theme can 
hardly be called a theme. It is a bridge, a tran- 
sition to the second subject. 'schaikowsky can 
sometimes be very Gallic, for Gounod is suggested 
here—a phrase in “Romeo et Juliette’—but it is 
momentary. Musically this first movement is the 
best of the four—more naive, full of abandon and 
blood-stirring episodes. 

The second movement in B flat minor is a tender, 
sad little melody in eighth notes, embroidered by 
runs in the woodwind—Cossack counterpoint. It 
has a sense of remoteness and dreary resignation. 
It is said to be the actual transcription of a Rus- 
sian bargeman’s refrain. This is treated in vari- 
ant fashion, the second subject in A flat . being 
delivered by clarinets and fagottes, a middle part 
piu mosso in F, the whole concluding with the 
fagotte intoning the first melody. Sombre it is and 
not the equal in romantic beauty of the lulling horn 
solo in the slow movement of the E minor sym 
phony. 

The scherzo allegro in F, plucked by the string 
choir, is deficient in musical depth, but its novel 
workmanship fixes one’s attention. It is called a 
piszicati ostinato, although the pizzicati are not con- 
tinuous. It is full of a grim sort of humor, and the 
trio for woodwind, oboes and fagottes is rollicking 
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Che third theme—smothered stac- 


and pastoral. 
cato chords for brass, with sinister drum taps 
is thoroughly original and recalls the entrance of 
lortinbras in the same composer’s “Hamlet.”’ The 
working out is slim, but clever. 

lhe last movement in F is a triumph of con 
structive skill, for it is literally built on an unpre 
tentious phrase of a measure and a half. It is bril 
liant and interesting, but not of necessity sym 
phonic. the main theme, almost interminably 
varied, is not new. It may be found in a baritone 
solo of Mozart’s “‘Escape From the Seraglio,” and 
in a slightly transformed shape it lurks in the 
romanze of Schumann’s “Faschingschwank aus 
Wien.” ‘Tschaikowsky’s contrapuntal skill and 
piquancy of orchestration invest this finale with a 
deep natural meaning. It is very Russian 

Western ears are sometimes sadly tricd by the 
uncouth harmonic progressions and by the savagery 
of the moods of this symphony. Symphony per- 
haps in the narrow sense of the term it is not. A 
wordless music drama it could be better styled 
All the keen, poignant feeling, the rapidity of inci- 
dent, the cumulative horror of some mighty drama 
of the soul, with its superb climax, are here set 
forth and sung by the various instruments of the 
orchestra, which assume the role of the personages 
in this unspoken tragedy. 

How intensely eloquent in this form is the 
l'schaikowsky, and what a wondrous art it is that 
out of the windless air of the concert room can 
weave such epical sorrow, joy, love and madness! 

Mr. Paur gave free rein to his imagination and 
dramatic passion, and we got a performance of the 
work that was never before heard in this city. Its 
possibilities were at last brought out. The fullness 
of color in the strings in the scherzo was marked, 
the phrasing throughout most musicianly. 

[he ‘“Meistersinger” prelude was taken rather 
faster than we have been accustomed to, but it lost 
no whit of its majesty or of clearness in the finale. 
It was a masterly performance. 

Mr. Godowsky plays too seldom in New York. 
tle is a great artist, with a technic that is absolutely 
finished, a man of supreme taste, a keen analyst and 
ever a searcher after the musical idea. His reading 
of the Saint-Saéns work—which is becoming too 
familiar—was full of reserve power, dignity, brill- 
iancy and audacity of tempo in the finale rhe 
scherzo was beautifully played, with delicacy of 
touch and extreme grace of manner \n artist of 
noble ideas is Leopold Godowsky, and never a 
seeker after the sensational. He has gained in 
breadth of style and tone His conceptions are 
ever ripe and musical. He was recalled many times 
at both concerts 

Here are a few of the critical opinions of the New 
York press of the first Paur concert. Mr. Kreh 
biel wrote in the Tribune 

The first of Mr. Paur’s symphony concerts, given in the 
same room last night, brought a revelation to the discrim 
New York. The 


new conductor, in the few weeks that he has been with us, 


inating iovers ol symphonic music if 


has made an end of the “Schlendrian,”’ which has so long 
weighed on the playing of the orchestral musicians of the 
metropolis. It is an awesome and untranslatable word, 


but its purport must have been grasped by all who listened 
to the “Sakuntala’” overture and Tschaikowsky’s sym- 
phony on Friday afternoon and last night. The men have 
been lifted high out of the rut of indifferentism and per 
functoriness, and if they do not themselves enjoy the sensa 
tion, eyes and ears are deceiving. One of Mr. Paur’s de 
vices would be calculated to cause an amused smile if the 
benefits which it brings were not so apparent as to put 
bar to merriment. He has gone back to the old Leipsic ex 


pedient (which Mr. Gericke also used to employ occasion 


ally when first he came to America) of having his violinists 
ind violists play standing. There is no need to argue the 
advantage of the device to those who have observed the 
results, and everyone who has learned to draw a bow 
across the strings knows it by experienc: All that we 
shall have to do will be to get familiar with the novel sight 
Mr. Paur has enabled the judicious to add to the respect 
with which they look upon New York's orchestral mu 


sicians, for he has raised their efficiency marvelously. Last 


night he made this plain, and more; he gave the most 








sO 


complete exposition of the symphony’s contents that New 
York has ever enjoyed. It is such symphonic playing 
that makes intelligent listening a pleasurable duty and 
task. He won the gratitude of the admirers of Saint- 
Saéns’ piano concerto in G minor by bringing Mr. Go- 
dowsky irom Chicago to play it. It was a triumph ior 
the virtuoso, who disclosed himself as possessed of all the 
technical skill necessary to give a brilliant exposition of 
the printed page, and of intelligence, taste and fancy 
enough to bring out all the contents of the fascinating 
composition. The concert for which Mr. Paur 
and Mr. Godowsky deserve the heartiest congratulations, 
and the New York public as hearty and more of them. 


was one 


Mr. Henderson had the following to say in the 
limes: 


Boston must look to her orchestral laurels. We have no 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and, while certain members 
of the Musical Mutual Protective Union live we shall not 
be permitted to have any such organization. But we have 
a conductor whose constitution comprises an active brain 
and red blood, and who shows no inclination whatever to 
wear smoked glasses when he reads scores, nor to wear kid 
gloves when he wields the baton. His name is Emil Paur. 
We got him from Boston, which got him from Leipsic, 
and had not the desire—or the wisdom—to keep him. Mr. 
Paur some time ago announced a series of five symphony 
concerts and five public rehearsals, to be given at Carnegie 
Hall under the management of Carl Lowenstein. When Mr. 
Léwenstein failed it was feared that Mr. Paur’s plan might 
have to be abandoned, but he has secured thoroughly sound 
financial backing, and the first public rehearsal of the series 
was given yesterday afternoon, according to the original 
announcement. 

The Paur Symphony Orchestra is an organization of 
sufficient size for employment in any auditorium in the 
city. It is formed on a basis of fourteen first violins and 
ten double basses, which gives it two less first strings than 
the Boston Symphony and six less than the Philharmonic 
Society, which numbers 110 men. The new orchestra is 
substantially that which Mr. Paur conducted on the occa- 
sion of his début as a local conductor. It is rich in its 
strings, good in its brass and not even passable in its wood- 
wind. Not Mr. Paur nor “poppy nor mandragora” can blot 
out the sour tone of the woodwind with which New York 
must get along until there is a revolution of some kind. 
But the orchestra as a whole produces a magnificently rich, 
sonorous and well balanced body of tone (barring the over- 
powerful tuba), and the ensemble work is full of power and 
brilliancy. It is a thoroughly congenial instrument for Mr. 
Paur to play upon, and he knows how to play upon it. 

The program yesterday afternoon consisted of Gold- 
mark’s “Sakuntala” overture, Saint-Saéns’ piano concerto 
in G minor, with Leopold Godowsky as the soloist; 
Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, and Wagner’s vorspiel 
to “Die Meistersinger.”’ This was a list well suited to a 
complete revelation of the ability of the orchestra, com- 
bining as it did the languorous cantilena and _ brilliant 
tutti of the Goldmark work, the dramatic climaxes and vir- 
tuoso passages of the Russian symphony and the over- 
whelming polyphonic majesty and massive conclusion of 
the Wagner composition. 

The overture was played with unusual smoothness, Mr. 
Paur aiming at solid warmth of tone and fluency of utter- 
ance rather than a declamatory accent. The effect was 
poetic and refined without being uncommonly bold. But 
the conductor had been reserving himself for the sym- 
phony. He caused all his violin and viola players to stand 
throughout the performance of this and the succeeding 
work. It is an old custom, and is still employed in some 
concert halls on the European continent. It is a novelty 
here, and it may interest the public for a time. 

It really does not matter at present what position the 
men take if they will only continue to play as they played 
that symphony. The strings sang gloriously all through 
it. They soared into the upper positions with a joyous 
brilliancy of tone that was inspiring, while in the lower reg- 
ister they had abundant weight and dignity. The wood- 
wind phrased most admirably. It is a pity its tone and 
technic are not pefect. But the ensemble was what told 
the tale. It was most admirable in its power, its mascu- 
linity of style, its breadth and its solidity. The pizzicato 
ostinato was a veritable virtuoso piece in Mr. Paur’s hands, 
the nuancing of the strings in it being quite remarkable. 
The Wagner vorspiel was played with splendor of tone, 
clearness of polyphonic utterance, and nobility of style. 
Altogether the concert was one that gave promise of a 
happy future for the orchestral music of New York. 

Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, displayed a very highly 
developed technic in the concerto. He has enormous digital 
agility, and even Rosentha! could not excel the smoothness 
and clearness of his runs. He played the concerto with a 
clean, smooth and rapid execution, with a nice distribution 
of dynamic effects, and with a good quality, though no 
great variety, of tone. But it was an interpretation de 
camera. Mr. Godowsky’s style has not the largeness neces- 
sary to hurl effects across the yawning chasms of such an 
audience room as Carnegie Hall. He has tone enough, but 
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his reading is small and unimpressive. However, the au- 
dience seemed to like him well, though it could not persuade 
him to perform an encore. What a blessing that the music 
of the piano has nothing to correspond to the soprano’s 
“Home, Sweet Home”! 

Mrs. Frederick Mead, Jr—Mrs. Frances bow- 
man that was—waxed enthusiastic in the Sun: 

On October 29 last Emil Paur and his Symphony Or 
chestra gave a preliminary sample concert, which was ad 
mirable. Yesterday afternoon the public rehearsal of the 
first concert of the regular series of five rehearsals and five 
concerts took place in Carnegie Hall with even greater élan 
and success than had attended the introductory concert. A 
program of modern music, bright and sparkling in its char- 
acteristics throughout its entire length, was rendered with 
a splendid grandeur of grasp upon the emotional meaning 
of the works and a concentrated attention to details that 
made the result one of the most worthy and able perform- 
ances ever given in New York. We can recall but few ex- 
hibitions of orchestral skill that surpassed the one heard 
yesterday, and some of those were accomplished under the 
same leader. In the first place the instruments were in per- 
This even in high-class concerts under celebrated 
Then there 


fect tune. 
conductors is not always found to be the case. 
is no doubt that Mr. Paur has got together a lot of fine ma 
terial—men who are not only conscientious but full of talent 
and possessed of considerable warm enthusiasm for their 
art also. Their leader is magnetic, genial, reasonable, ami- 
able and a wonderful drillmaster of large experience, and 
so what could be expected but the very consummation that 
is arrived at? Yet even with all these favorable ingredients 
of success no such grandly artistic culmination as that inter- 
pretation of the “Meistersinger’’ overture could have been 
reached without a master mind to direct each phrase. Paur 
throws the light of a most clever musical intelligence upon 
every score he analyzes. In the “Meistersinger” each sep- 
arate bit—and the workmanship is like intricate mosaic— 
was made to keep its own form, and its own individuality, 
was caused to pop up and to peep out just at the proper in- 
stant, and then to bob down again to make room for its 
neighbor whose turn it was to appear. At the same time 
the whole structure was preserved solid in one great seeth- 
In the “Sakuntala” overture the 
times. 


ing, tempestuous mass. 
varied tone-color was carefully preserved at all 
This was exquisitely rendered, with a romantic dreaminess 
exactly suited to its Eastern qualities. 

The concert was indeed a remarkable one from its be- 
ginning to its close, and the thought was closely brought 
to the minds of some who noted Mr. Paur’s easy and po- 
tent control over his men, the free sweep of his musical 
sentences, the sympathetic warmth of his expression and 
the high and inspiring reach of his climaxes, that Emil 
Paur was born and brought up to be an ideal operatic con- 
ductor. He is undoubtedly—let us prophesy—the coming 
and the proper and perfect conductor for grand opera in 
New York—there could be none better. 

The soloist of yesterday’s concert was Leopold Godow- 
sky, a pianist of great merit. Mr. Godowsky is at the 
head of a large conservatory in Chicago. In manner and 
in feeling he is very simple, sincere and modest, in the 
setting forth of his artistic abilities he seems bound by the 
highest and best methods. Godowsky is a most reliable 
and agreeable player, one who gains more and more fully 
every moment the confidence and sympathy of his audi- 
ence. His rendering of the Saint-Saéns concerto in G 
minor—on a piano, it may justly be said, of which the 
tone was delightful—made a charming interlude between 
the orchestral pieces. 

Quite amusing to the audience proved an innovation 
which Mr. Paur made. In all the numbers upon the pro- 
gram, excepting the “Sakuntala” and the piano concerto, 
the violins and the violas stood to play. The effect of this 
novel change, though somewhat distressing to the eye, 
undoubtedly helped the ear, as the strings were not only 
more resonant, but more steady in tone and their attack 
surer. 


Albert Steinberg wrote this in the Herald: 


The people who last autumn were interested in the plan 
of providing for New York a permanent orchestra can, if 
they are still of the same mind, resume the good work 
immediately. 

They have but to go to Carnegie Hall to convince them- 
selves what an excellent body of instrumentalists Emil 
Paur has succeeded in bringing together. 

At the first symphony rehearsal, which took place yes- 
terday afternoon, one could not but marvel at the pre- 
cision, the coherence, the response of an organization that 
is still in its infancy. If Mr. Paur can bring about such a 
state of affairs after a single month’s co-operation with his 
men, what will he not be able to do with them after a 
year? 

Whether it was the “Sakuntala” overture by Goldmark, 
the fourth symphony by Tschaikowsky, or the “Meister- 
singer” overture, the results were equally surprising and 
delightful. The performance of the Russian work was 
especially beautiful, the violins—these men stood up dur- 





ing the entire symphony—giving forth a rich, dazzling 
volume of tone that was nearly magical in its effect. 

Leopold Godowsky played the second Saint-Saéns con- 
certo. He is far above the ordinary as a virtuoso, but a 
miniaturist for all that. 
his octaves as light as a feather. 
ous charm, and the first movement, which requires breadth 
and dignity, is quite beyond him. 
the scherzo better, but many could make a much deeper 
impression in the andante. 


His runs are wondrously even, 
But his tone lacks sensu- 


Few pianists could play 


Other critics were equally as enthusiastic. The 
works to be given at the remaining four concerts 
and public rehearsals are these: 


OVERTURES. 
STNONDL, £500 55555 caeyaces ou cuveton H. Berlioz 
ION. ccc cvcccccccoscccecesecsovcecks VAR Beethoven 
a ands tn'ode weicdead oes ace ee .....J. Brahms 
ve eer ...F, Smetana 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Two Poems for Orchestra..............E. A. MacDowell 
Poem Symphonique, Kussia (first tume)....H. Balakirew 
Suite Oriental (first time)....................M. Lwanoftt 

SYMPHONIES. 
Pastorale, No. 6, F major...............L. van Beethoven 
A” sosecedts DOTUOE 
Symphony No. 2, D major............++.+.++-J- Brahms 
Landliche Hochzeit (Rustic Wedding)......K. Goldmark 
be cailed our 


the Paur orchestra now 


Permanent Orchestra! 


may 


A MARRIAGE A LA MASSAGE, 
DELINA PATTI is a widow not quite a year. 
Adelina Patti has announced her engagement 
to Baron Kalf Cederstrom, who is described as 
“young, handsome, and the director of the Swedish 
Gymnastic Institute in London.” We all know 
that a Swedish Institute means massage, and doubt- 
less Patti succumbed to the treatment furnished in 
this London Swedish Gymnastic Institute. Cer- 
tainly the reports of her happiness are indicative of 

a mind and body at rest. ‘Lhis was in the World: 


‘Yes,’ she said, in answer to a question; 
that 1 am affianced to Baron Cederstrom. 
wedding has not been fixed; it will probably be early in the 
new year, and quite quiet. 

“The Baron is in Sweden, but will return to England 
before Christmas. 

“I don’t know that there is anything more to be said, ex- 
cept that 1 am, as you see, very happy. 

“My marriage will make no difference in my professional 
engagements or plans.” 

Asked the duration of her acquaintance with the baron, 
she said: 

“I have known Baron Cederstrom—well, long énough to 
be satisfied that our future will be one of happiness.”’ 

The diva looked the picture -t and marvel 
enjoying, 


“it 1s quite true 
The date of our 


cheerines 
ously pretty, seemingly like the Princess of 
Wales, the gift of perennial youth 

She has been overwhelmed with congratulations 

The singer was never happily married. She was 
badly treated by her first husband, the Marquis de 
Caux, and her second, Nicolini, followed her about 
until she was literally terrorized into a union with 
him. He left his wife and children to go with Patti. 
They are provided for in her will, so are her rela- 
tives on this side of the ocean, the Barilis. The 
marriage is to take place next February at Patti's 
Welsh estate, Craig-y-nos. She is fifty-six; her 
husband not yet thirty. 

May the gods give her joy! 


Tagliapietra to Marry. 

It is announced that Miss Margaret Townsend, a daugh- 
ter of the late John D. Townsend, is to marry Giovanni 
Tagliapietra, the baritone singer. Miss Townsend is promi- 
nent in society circles. 


S. H. Friedlander, Manager. 


S. H. Friedlander, of San Francisco, has sold out his 
interests in the local theatrical firm of Friedlander, Gottlob 
& Co., and the latter will continue as Gottlob, Marx & Co. 
Mr. Friedlander will devote all his time to platform and 
concert work, and will give a great stimulus to local and 
Pacific Coast musical affairs. 

Bernard Sinsheimer. 

The well-known violinist Bernard Sinsheimer is exceed- 
ingly busy with his classes, yet in response to requests 
from various sources he will devote some of his time to 
concert work. He will appear in a number of high-grade 
entertainments in New York this winter. Mr. Sinsheimer 
is one of the most admired of the local violinists. 
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M AX ALVARY was a capital companion. No 


one could say that his success spoiled him. 


I remember when the matinee girl was hot on his 
trail at the Metropolitan Opera House, the tenor 
would fairly sneak out of the stage entrance to es- 
cape the embarrassing crowd. It was Alvary’s 
handsome, picturesque figure and head that at- 
tracted the women. Certainly it could not have 
been his voice, which was an unlovely organ, and 
his vicious vocal method made many enemies for 
Wagner’s music. There were a few misguided 
persons who praised the singer and hinted at the 
Wagner tradition, but we all knew that it was Al- 
vary the man, the actor, Alvary as Siegfried that 
drew the crowd. He was a delightful fellow to 
meet and his death is a misfortune to his family and 
friends 


* 


* * 


Richard Mansfield’s generous donation for the 
Alvary family is about the happiest thing he has 
ever done. This is the sort of charity that covers a 
multitude of sins. 

e 7 ® 

One of the first engagements of Alvary was at 
Kroll’s Theatre, in Berlin, during the summer of 
1879. Old Engel, the shrewd manager, was a 
capital fellow, full of wit and never wanting in rep- 
artee. At that time Alvary’s voice was limited in 
range, and the reason was because of his repertory 
during his engagement at Kroll’s. In fact, “Joseph 
and His Brethren,” the antique opera of Mehul, 
with the not exacting tenor range in the part of 
Joseph, was the battle horse of Jean Max in those 
happy times. 

But there were not many operas of the sort, and 
so Max was always eagerly hunting after some- 
thing of the kind. One summer morning, walking 
through the beautiful garden of the theatre before 
the rehearsal had begun, Alvary in an inspiration 
suddenly seized the arm of his friend Engel and 
apostrophized him thus: 

“Here is an idea for you, Engel; a capital idea! 
Why don’t you put on Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia’? There 
is a splendid tenor part in it and I think I could 
make a big hit with it.” 

“Don’t bother me with new’—mark the new!— 
“classic operas. We have enough of them. There 
is no money in them; they don’t fill the cash draw- 
ers of my box office.”’ 

“But,” said Max, very anxious to have his scheme 
carried out, “in case you should feel inclined to put 
on ‘Iphigenia’ I am almost sure that | could induce 
my father’—the celebrated marine painter Andreas 
Achenbach—"‘to paint a fine decoration for the 
occasion, and that will, I swear, draw big audi- 
ences.” 

Engel’s face brightened for a moment, and slowly 
removing his hat and shifting the back of it to his 
neck, he regarded Alvary with a grim smile. 

“Now, my dear Alvary, I'll tell you something. 
Get your father to make for ‘Iphigenia’—but mind 
you a fine one—and you sing the “Trovatore” with 
it, and then we'll surely have crowded houses!” 
Alvary stopped after that. 
e @ 

Emil Saver was interviewed by an English 
weekly. Here are a few of his opinions: Asked 
why he never played one of the last five sonatas of 
Beethoven in London he replied: “I know the 


* 
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critics were surprised at this. I believe, however, 
that I had good reason for not doing so. 1 do not 
like to play the pieces that every pianist plays. Not 
that | fear comparisons, but because | prefer to play 
those pieces that are seldom heard—that are neg- 
lected by other pianists. Every pianist begins 
with op. 110, for instance. As for op. 106, perhaps 
you will be shocked to hear that | do not like it. 
{n the first place it is a heavy work—a hard work 
for the public to listen to—but that is not all. Of 
course the slow movement is one of the greatest 
things Beethoven ever wrote, but he has not com- 
pleted it. The sonata is, unlike his general work, 
not complete or a perfect artistic unity. The great 
fugue, which some reckon among Beethoven's 
masterpieces, | consider his weakest composition. 
It is not beautiful, and people only rave about it 
because it is by Beethoven. Beethoven was not a 
great writer of fugues, and did not nearly equal 
Bach in this respect.”’ 

Nevertheless Sauer has played in public the last 
five sonatas. 


x * »* 


Asked why he did not play the preludes and 
fugues that Bach wrote for the piano, Sauer 
answered: 

“Really none of Bach’s piano music is fit for pub- 
lic performance under modern conditions. Pianos 
and piano playing were so entirely different in his 
day that it is now only possible to play Bach in 
arrangement, if his compositions are to be effective. 
The preludes and fugues are intimate music—some- 
thing to love, to live with and to study, but not for 
public performance. Of course it is absolutely 
necessary for every pianist to practice them and 
make them a part of his musical consciousness. I 
do not think, however, that it would be a great 
pleasure to hear them performed in a large hall. 
[hey would sound weak and thin, and if one plays 
arrangements, such as those of Tausig and Liszt, 
the critics exclaim, ‘Oh, what profanity to meddle 
with the great composers—to play derangements!’ 
and so on. d’Albert’s arrangement of the Bach 
organ fugue, which I play, is most beautiful, is most 
reverently done—there is no pietatlosigkeit about 
ng 

x * »* 

Sauer will surely please Mr. Finck. Here is what 
he thinks of Brahms: ‘Though a great composer, 
he is not a great composer for the piano; in fact 
the best of his compositions that | know for the 
instrument solo is the scherzo in E flat minor. 
Rubinstein far surpasses him as a writer for the 
piano. I am a great admirer of Anton Rubinstein 
as a composer. It is true that he was unequal and 
suffered from an over-luxuriance of ideas. The man 
who could write the ‘Dramatic Symphony,’ the 
fourth and fifth concertos and such beautiful things 
as the ‘The Demon’ and ‘The Maccabees’ con- 
tain, and so many masterpieces for the piano and 
voice, was, in spite of all weakness, a great com- 
poser.” 

And so say I. 
time of the interview Brahms had not put forth his 


It is only fair to add that at the 


last group of piano music. | sincerely hope that 
Mr. Sauer will play while here the E flat concerto 
of Rubinstein. We are so tired of the one in D 
minor, which has gone the way of all popular piano 
concertos—over the hills to the conservatories 


eo * «@ 


Sauer seems to be an artist with ideas of his own 
I wonder what he will think of the Sauer cocktail, 
which is really to be had at any café? Above all 
what will he think of “Bob” Johnston, his ener- 
gentic manager? 


* * »* 


The Kneisel Quartet gave its first concert of the 
season at Mendelssohn Hall Tuesday evening of 
last week. The place—which is ideal for chamber 
music—was crowded by an audience that was, to 


borrow a French phrase, spiritual. Modish it 
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probably was, but after all one does not go to these 
concerts to compare gowns and chatter. They are 
a distinct and distinguished function of New York 
musical life, and the very best of that life was pres 
ent and enjoyed the Kneisel’s music-making in de 
vout silence. 1 saw Walter Damrosch enjoying 
himself and looking very happy and healthy after 
a summer’s work “raising a crop of sonatas,” as 
he put it. 

The program was simple, sensuous and intellec 
tual. Who was it that defined poetry with the first 
two of these terms? Haydn’s quartet in G, op. 7%, 
No. 1; Brahms’ third sonata in D minor, op. 108, 
for piano and violin, and Beethoven's beautiful 
quartet in F, op. 59, No. 1, made up an almost ideal 
scheme of musical entertainment 

There is little need to tell you how the blithe 
music of Haydn was played. It seemed to me a 
sunny Sunday afternoon in old Vienna and four 
men in their shirt sleeves fiddled joyously the out 
pourings of a simple hearted man of genius for 
whom life was art, art life. I forgot all about New 
York and its humming electric hansoms, of the four 
artists in evening dress playing upon a platform for 
our edification. Haydn and his old world spell was 
upon us all and this strenuous emotional epoch 
vanished, for a child was speaking through the lips 
of a man, an inspired child. 

How different the Brahms music! This sonata 
is almost too sensuous, too melodic for Brahms 
As gravely as the master untangles the harmonic 
strands which he deftly cies, you feel that here he 
lets himself go and says things that he might be 
ashamed of when remembered in the cold, sober 
morning light of the study room How anyone 
can fail to recognize the charm as well as the schol 
arship in this work is a mystery. It is so clear, 
so marvelously clear, logical and sweet. The mid 
dle movement is Italian rather than Hamburg-ian 
It was played with perfect unanimity by Franz 
Kneisel and Arthur Whiting. Mr. Whiting is a 
pianist with brains as well as fingers. He uses 
both. His rhythmical sense is supreme, his mu- 
sical feeling and judgment sound. It was a col 
laboration most artistic. As for Kneisel, when he 
plays I always see a slight protrusion just at his 
shoulder blades. It is made by the wings—the 
wings that he will surely wear when he joins the 
angels and harps about the great white throne 

The quartet played as men and brethren. With 
them Haydn is Haydn, Brahms Brahms and Bee 


thoven gets his just intellectual and emotional dues 


* 
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The afternoon preceding | went to Adele Aus det 
Ohe’s first piano recital, and in the same hall. The 
program was very solid, very satisfying, and if the 
piano lid had not been raised—a big Steinway grand 
is as formidable as an orchestra in such a hall—the 
affair would have been without an artistic blemish. 
Whether it is that I am tired of high-strung piano 
playing, poetic piano playing, | enjoyed Miss Aus 
der Ohe’s performance in a purely cerebral man- 
ner. She never grates on one’s nerves, and above 
all she never attempts to be original. She has 
wonderful repose, and the only thing passionate 
about the entire recital was the scarlet gown that 
she wore. The Bach-Tausig Toccata in D minor 
and Beethoven's op. 57, the sonata in F minor, were 
intellectually read.. There was clarity in the passage 
work, and a surety that was very consoling. Men 
delssohn’s interesting “Variations Sérieuses” wer 
the best thing of the afternoon. Here was grasp, 
velocity and mental balance. I did not care for 
the Chopin numbers. The etudes were smote with 
a heavy hand, and the A flat valse was angular. | 
don’t fancy that Miss Adele has waltzed since she 
stopped wearing those dear little blonde braids 
down her back. She is again, to quote Words- 
worth—was it Wordsworth or Arnold?—simple, but 
she is not sensuous. Her touch and style do not 


coincide with the fluctuating music of the Pole. 
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The andante and polonaise, op. 22, were brilliantly 
played, but where was the spianato? 

The Rubinstein Barcarolle went better, and her 
own etude was a stunner. It is in C and is toccata- 
Full of octaves, double notes and extensions, 
It was 


like 
the left hand is fed with many difficulties. 
triumphantly executed. ‘The afternoon closed with 
a Liszt Rhapsody. ‘There was a large audience 
present. 
* * 

family gathered after the 
There were 


A small but happy 
Kneisel concert at a neighboring hotel. 
Franz Kneisel, Otto Roth—whom I| overjoyed by 
calling him Cyrano de Bergerac—Louis Svecenski, 
Alwin Schroeder, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Whiting, 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Toedt, Harry Krehbiel, 
Richard Aldrich, Fred Meyer, of Schuberth’s; 
George Lehmann, the violinist, and several gentle- 
men whose names I did not catch. It was pleasant 
to see Theodore Toedt enjoying himself, reconciled 
as he now is to his affliction, and I assure you that 
Mrs. Toedt—always Ella Earle to us—looked as 
young as in the days when she delighted the New 
York public with her artistic, her extremely musical 
singing. Of Mrs. Whiting I can only say that 
she appears as au fait with music as her husband, 
and that is saying something. We drank to the 
health of the three young Kneisels—all girls—so 
they appear in their photographs—and hoped they 
would not turn out piano or harp virtuost. 

I had some little converse with Svecenski, the 
viola player of the organization. He is full of 
anecdotes and loves the Brahms music 
most fervently. He startled me with some notions 
of his about Tschaikowsky, which I may discuss 
Altogether it pleasant evening. 
Kneisel usual allowed about three 
minutes and a quarter to catch the midnight train 


Brahms 


1 
later. was a 


as himself 
to Boston. 

I throw in this last item merely to show you that 
artists and newspaper men go to bed early—some- 
times. 


x * * 


There is not much doubt about Rosenthal’s suc- 
cess in this city. Last Saturday afternoon was a very 
depressing, a very wet day, yet Carnegie Hall was 
crowded to the doors, for it was the fourth and last 
recital of the great pianist previous to his Western 
trip. Judging from the musical mob and its en- 
thusiasm this same Western trip might have been 
deferred several weeks. Rosenthal is new in the 
public eye and it is an eye that regards him with 
great favor. His program was this: Beethoven’s 
Sonata, op. 109; Schumann’s Carnaval three pre- 
ludes; the C sharp minor Scherzo of Chopin, some 
unfamiliar Rubinstein numbers— heavens _ be 
praised!—-a valse by Poldini and an artful blending 
of two Hungarian rhapsodies by the late Daddy 
Liszt. 

It was all wonderfully played, although to me 
Rosenthal seemed in a less melting and more brill- 
iant mood than usual. The sonata was a model of 
intellectual perspicacity and there were things done 
in the Carnaval that must have shaken the sleeping 
bones of Schumann. Some of this work seemed 
too modern in the treatment of Rosenthal, but who 
dares to say anything after that “Paganini”? The 
march was taken at a breakneck speed. The pre- 
ludes were in B minor, A major and F. They 


THE 
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were charmingly expressed. The scherzo suffered 
in the coda. There the clangor and velocity hid the 
figuration. It was a blur, a blaze and a splendor, 
but it was also very bewildering. 

One of the hits of the afternoon was the playing 
of Rubinstein’s Andalouse and Toreador from the 
“Bal Masque.” ‘This was given with the true or- 
chestral touch, coquetry and abandon not being 
missing. It had to be repeated. The A flat valse 
of Poldini was brilliant, but only for Rosenthal. 
It was written for him by Poldini, who is a Hun- 
garian and, so Rosenthal declares, a man with a 
phenomenal natural piano talent. One of those 
lucky dogs, I suppose, like Alfred Reisenauer, who 
never practice—or are never caught practicing— 
yet who are able to play anything and at any time. 

The afternoon was ended with a giddy perform- 
ance of the tenth and twelfth Hungarian rhapso- 
dies, dovetailed, sandwiched and generally bedev- 
One finale is 





iled and mixed up by Rosenthal. 
not enough for this Hercules of the keyboard, so 
he mingles two and the result is startling. The 
beauty of the Liszt Hungarian rhapsody is that 
you pull off its tail, cut off its head and play it in 
the middle or hitch it to two or three of its fellows 
and it sounds the same. The encore that was forced 
after many recalls was Rosenthal’s paraphrase of 
Davidoff’s “Spring,” a spring from which Rosen- 
thal draws many pails of crystal water with that 
double-tongueing staccati of his. 
Bon voyage, Moriz, and au revoir! 
*K * * 


Here is an Alboni story told by Mr. Lahee in his 
new book about singers: 

“Once upon a time, when Madame Alboni was 
at Trieste, she was informed of the existence of a 
plot to hiss her off the stage. Having ascertained 
the names of her detractors and where they were 
to be found, she donned male attire, in which her 
short hair and robust figure helped to complete her 
disguise, and went to the café at which the coa- 
spirators met. Here she found them in full con- 
sultation, and, taking a seat at a table, she listened 
to their conversation for a time. After a while she 
addressed the leader, saying: ‘I hear that you in- 
tend to play a trick upon someone. I am very 
fond of a little practical joke myself and should 
be glad if you would allow me to join you on this 
occasion.’ 

“*With pleasure,’ was the reply; ‘we intend to 
hiss an opera singer off the stage this evening.’ 

“ “Indeed, and of what is she guilty?’ 

“‘Oh, nothing; except that, being an Italian, she 
has sung in Munich and Vienna to German audi- 
ences, and we think she ought to receive some cas- 
tigation for her unpatriotic conduct.’ 

‘I agree with you—and now please tell me what 
I am to do.’ 

“*Take this whistle,’ said the leader. ‘At a signal 
to be given at the conclusion of the air sung by 
Rosina the noise will begin, and you will have to 
join in.’ 

“*T shall be very glad to do so,’ replied the singer, 
and put the whistle in her pocket. 

“In the evening the house was packed; every seat 
was occupied, and the audience warmly applauded 
the opening numbers of the opera. In due course 
Madame Alboni appeared, and at the point at which 
she was about to address her tutor a few of the 


conspirators began to make a disturbance, not wait- 
ing for the signal. 

“Without showing any concern, Madame Alboni 
walked down to the footlights, and, holding up the 
whistle, which was hung to her neck by a ribbon, 
she exclaimed: ‘Gentlemen, are you not a little be- 
fore your time? 
mence whistling until after I had sung the air?’ 

“For a moment a deathly stillness prevailed. 
Then, suddenly, the house broke into thunders of 


I thought we were not to com- 


applause, which was led by the conspirators them 
selves.” 
x we 

I found this nice story in Literature 

“Faithful readers of the Revue des deux Mondes 
will be painfully affected by the following misad- 
M. Brune- 
tiere published in his issues of May 15 and June 1, 
1896, a series of letters announced as having been 
written by a girl to a captain on the French general 


venture which has befallen its editor. 


staff, entitled ‘Roman d’une Inconnue,’ and pre- 
faced by a note very positive as to their authenticity, 


which says: ‘The following letters fell into our 
hands in a way which we are not at liberty to state.’ 
But now a writer in the Siécle shows that entire 
pages of these letters d'une inconnue were taken 


word by word from the ‘Lys dans la Vallée’ of 
Balzac.” 
* * ~ 

Mistakes will happen even to such an authority 
as Brunetiére and also in the best reguiated fami- 
lies; and speaking of regulated families reminds 
me that I am told Mme. Schumann-Heink expects 
to publish an opus 8 next December. This remark- 
I heard her at Bayreuth in 
Naturally she 


able singer and actress 
1896—is with the Grau Company 
will be in fine voice about the end of 
She is a lady of courage and resource 


December. 


* * 


And now what do you think of Emil Paur and his 
performance of the F minor symphony of Tschai- 
kowsky? Superb is the only word. 


Third Paur Pop. 


HE third Sunday night popular concert by 
audience at Carnegi 


the Paur 


orchestra drew a large Halli 
This was the program: 
Aube 


Fra Diavolo 
Wieniawski 


Polonaise ss 
Nahan Franko 
(Carmen) 

Miss Juliette 
Symphonic poem, Rouet d’Omphale 
Etude de Concert..... 


Overture, 
Jallade and 


Aria, Michaela Bizet 
Cordet 


Saint-Saens 
Schloezer 


Scherzo, Valse re Moszkowski 
Miss Florence Terrel 

Prelude, Entre’act to Act IIIL., Lohengrin . Wagner 

Tears of Joy.. : Rogers 

Spring signal Henschel 
Miss Juliette Corden 

Largo for Orchestra, with organ Handel 

Turkish March...... Mozart 

Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor Nicolai 

There was the usual enthusiasm for Mr. Paur—this is 


now one of the features of these concerts—and his orches 
tra distinguished itself by the power and finish of its play 
ing. Mr. Franko got a recall, and gave Bach’s air on the 
G string. Mrs. Juliette Corden has greatly improved since 
her last appearance in this city. She sang the “Carmen’”’ 
air with authority, and her phrasing and style were very 
acceptable. Miss Florence Terrel much dash and 
surety in her playing, which at times smacks of the vir 
tuoso. She vanquished with ease the difficulties of the 
Von Schloezer study, and for encore gave a capital version 
of Rosenthal’s arrangement of Chopin’s D flat Valse. It 


was a good concert. 
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BROOKLYN, November 21, 1898 


HE Brooklyn Institute series of chamber music con 
certs was continued on Wednesday evening by the 
Kaltenborn String Quartet, composed of Franz Kalten 
born, first violin; Edwin Walther, second violin; Ernst 
Bauer, viola; H. Beyer-Hané, ’cello, assisted by August 
Kalkhof, double bass; Carl Wehrer, flute; Carl Reinecke, 
clarinet; Joseph Eller, oboe; Fedor Bernhardi, bassoon; 
Herman Dutschke, horn 
These interpreted the following program 
Nonet in F major, op. 31 ... Spohr 
For violin, viola, ’cello, bass flute, clarinet, oboe, bas 
soon and horn 


Quartet in C major for strings. .... nee Walther 
econd and fourth movements 
Octet in F ouker op. 166. Schubert 


For string quartet, bass clarinet, bassoon and horn 

The concert was of especial interest, since it embraced 
selections rarely heard, because of the unusual number of 
instruments required. According to the modern under 
standing chamber music is that written for a quartet or 
more rarely for six instruments. The nonet proved the 
correctness of the modern idea, for when playing forte 
the wind instruments quite overpowered the more delica 
strings, leading one to comprehend the necessity for the 
many strings in a well balanced orchestra 
As a study the nonet is valuable, and there are many 
sweet and melodious bits which one enjoyed; as in the 
scherzo, with its semi-canon form, and in the adagio, where 
strings and wood give recurring repetitions. Yet it was 
just here the heavy effect of the woodwind was most strik 
ingly apparent. The writing is in the formal mode of 
Spohr’s time 

Walther’s latest 
nition with enthusiastic applause and several recalls of 


npositions received a cordial recog 


artists at its cios¢ The audience evidently hoped to see 
Mr. Walther, who, however, did not appear 
is modern in its writing, perhaps a little conventional in 





he quartet 


torm, but not obtrusively so The adagio is especially 
lovely, and the two numbers given made one desire to 
hear the whol Mr. Walther should have been delighted 
with the sympathetic playing of the quartet, and he may 


feel assured an Institute audience will welcome any future 
writing of his 


last season by the 


The Schubert Octet, given here 


Kaltenborns 
played with an admirable smoothness, which showed care- 


was repeated by request All the music was 
ful rehearsal The audience was large This was caused 
partly by the excellent impression made by these artists 
Brook lyn have 


proved that an attraction offered by the Institute is sure 


last year, and also because music lovers of 


to be satisfactory 

On Wednesday of this week the third Institute song re 
cital will take place at Association Hall. The artists will 
be Mme. Emma Juch, whose interpretations of songs has 
always a charm peculiar to her; Ovide Musin, the world 
renowned violinist, and Isidore Luckstone, accompanist 
The last named will come into more prominence at this 


concert than _before, because he is to play the Grieg son 


OVIDE MUSIN, 


Professor-in-Chief of the Superior Class of Violin, 
Liege, Belgium, Royal Musical Conservatory. 





| 
By contract with the Belgian Government Mr. Musin has, | 
annually, six months’ leave of absence, which he proposes 

to utilize by establishing in New York a 


Virtuoso School of Violin, 


based upon the Liége System. 





Celebrated exponents of that system are: 
WIENIAWSKI, VIEUXTEMPS, LEONARD, MAR.- | 
SICK, CESAR THOMSON, YSAYE, MUSIN. 


The Ovide Musin Virtuoso School of Violin, 


of New York, will be open throughout the ycar. 
Mr. Musin will occupy his official position at Liége from February 
to August 1, and in New York from August 1to February 1. 


New York address: Steinway Hall. 





| 
| is prepared to give instruction on the Autoharp, Apollo Harp, &c. 
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ata with Mr. Musin. The program shows the excellent 


yet popular character of the music 


F raue Es dak sy dee coh halt +e Schumann 
“Seit ich ihn gese ehen,’ ‘ “Er, der herrlichste von 
Allen,” “Ich kann’s nicht fassen nicht glau 
ben,” “Du ring an meinen finger.” 

Madame Juch 
Sonate, C minor, op. 45........... 
M. Musin and Mr Luckstone 
English songs— 
Should He Upbraid, and Love Has Eyes, 


Eduard Grieg 


H. Rowley Bishop 

I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby...... Clay 
Madame Juch 

Suite in G minor, op. 26........... eso Ries 


M. Musin 
The Jewel Song from Faust 
Madame Juch 
Introduction and rondo capriccio, op. 28 
M. Musin 
Ave Maria, violin obligato.. ‘ 
Madame Juch and M. Musin 


Gounod 
Saint-Saéns 


Gounod 


(nother recital is announced by the Institute department 
of musi It is to be by Moriz Rosenthal and to take 
place at the Academy on December 5. The selections he 
has chosen to perform are on quite a different line from 
those played at the symphony concert. Music lovers here 
are very desirous of hearing him play the Berceuse No. 3 
of the subjoined program, as the critics have said it is 
quite the most beautiful in his repertory: 

Sonate, A major Mozart 
Carnival, op. 9 Schumann 
Serceuse Chopin 
Valse, op. 42, A flat Chopin 
Ballade, A flat major Chopin 
Valse, D flat major Chopin 
Lindenbaum ‘Schubert-Liszt 
Papillons hited Rosenthal 
Vienna Carnival Rosenthal 


Wissner Hall was opened on Tuesday evening by a de- 
lightful recital by—one almost said—three artists. There 
were four of them, but the Misses Sutro played so like one 
person that even the evidence of one’s own eyes was hardly 

nvincing. Since their appearance here four years ago 
with the Seidl Orchestra they have kept on improving 
though even then their ensemble work was marvelous 
They play in precisely the same style, tone and method, and 
their crescendos and diminuendos are taken exactly to 
gether. Much was said of this in the advance notices, but 
not a line too much has been written. Their appearance is 
in their favor and they are graceful and unaffected in style 
They really do not need to confine their selections to the 
limited list of works written for two pianos, but might take 
a solo and it would be satisfactory. This limitation con 
sidered, their numbers were well chosen. They were the 
Variations, E. Rudorff; Entrée de Féte, Gounod-Saint 
Saéns; Grand Duo sur “l’Etoile du Nord” de Meyerbeer 
C. Wehle; Romanze, Thern: Introduction and Gavotte 
N. von Wilm; Hungarian Dance, J. Brahms ‘Turkish 
March,” from “Ruins of Athens,” Beethoven; Airs Bohe 
miens, E. Pirani, and the Valse Carnavalesque Chamin 
nade 

A repetition of the “Turkish March” was demanded and 
was given, though the young women must have been 
wearied by their long performance 

Leo Schulz, the ‘cellist, whom one of our daily news 
papers characterized correctly as “the prima donna of the 
cello,” charmed us all by the energetic beauty of his play 
ing, which appeals to both heart and brain. His numbers 
were a nocturne by Chopin, a gavotte by Fitzenhagen, and 
the “Spinnlied, ” by Popper, and for encore he gave a por 
tion of the “Traumerei” with exquisite grace, equal 
that displayed in the nocturne, which is saying much 

Victor Baillard, a baritone with a powerful, sweet and 


“Hindoo 


Song.” Bemberg: “Dio Possenti” (“Faust”), Gounod, and 


HARRY J. 


ZEHM 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. 


Address ili West 105th St., New York. 


Mr. CHAS. C. ROGERS, 


THE CHAMPION AUTOHARPIST, 


sympathetic voice, sang “The Rosary,” Nevin; 








-~ is also prepared for tuning, repairing, &c. He has several fine 

Harps, including a $150 Concert Grand Autoharp for $65 ; a $40 Model 
de Luxe, $15; a $25 Orpheus, $10. These prices include case, several 
pieces of music and three lessons. Mr. Rogers is instructor for 
Alfred Dolge & Son and C. H. Ditson. His rooms are at 


137 East 17th Street, or address at 6 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. | 














the “Torreador” (“Carmen’’), Bizet The last two were 





given in effective and dramatic style. The accompaniments 
satisfactory, being played by Robert Thallon. 


The new hall is very pleasant. Its wa ire a t blue 





were highly 





and the ceiling white, the electric lights being placed o 






it and also above the top of the large pillars This is 





} f 


decidedly agreeable feature, for ves not leave the 






hall with smarting eyes and an aching head as the result 





of lights placed on the line of vision. The ventilation 





good, and the location accessible, it being at the junction 
of Flatbush and Fulton avenues. This accessibility will 
’ 







alls as well, and the 





naturally make it sought after for 








polished floor will be fine for dancing. Upstairs there ar« 





studios for musicians, several of which are already 






the large elevator being appreciated by pupils wh ave 







before had to climb stairs in other studio buildings 
After the concert Mr. Wissner and Edward H. Colell 


"1 


manager of the hall, held an inf rmal reception in the 





































































piano warerooms, and were heartily congratulated on the 


success of their venture, and thanked then 


or providing a 
good hall for musicales 

Manager Colell has already secured several attractions 
The first of these is William Grafing King, the boy vio 


linist, who will apps ar on Wednesday ever and will be 





assisted by Miss Belle Maze, pianist, and s Stewar 
Phillips, tenor The following program w be given 
Violin solo, Rondo Capriccioso Saint-Saéns 


William Grafing King 
Tenor solo The Message 


Violin solo 





ig 
Piano sol Lis 
ize 
Tenor solo, Victor Harri 
ips 
Violin solos 
Legende Wieniawski 
Scotch Rhapsodie Carl Venth 
William Grafing King 
Piano solo, en Courant Godard 
Miss Belle Louise Maze 
Violin solo, Gypsy Airs Sarasate 


Wednesday was “our busy day” musically. In the morn 
ing Miss S. C. Very lectured for the third time before the 


Heights women, her subject being the opera. That she 
made it interesting was proved by the frequent applau e 
She illustrated her remarks about each master by a sele 


tion from his best known work She said that progress in 
the knowledge of Bach, and that in 


absolute music Bethoven has no peer. The next lecture 


music was gauged by 


will be on the symphony 
The Music Circle of the Students’ Guild of the Packer 
Alumnz gave its first musical at the home of Mrs. Cor 
nelius Zabriskie, No. 846 Carroll street, on Wednesday 
morning. The artists were Carl Fiqué and Mr. Grigg, of 
the Metropolitan Conservatory of Music and the selections 
vere from Mozart, Chopin, Brocca, Liszt and Schumanr 


Mrs. W. S. Tuttle is chairman of this circle, which meets 
alternate Wednesday mornings at 10:30. It will take up 


he characteristics of music of five countries, illustrating 
ach school with appropriate programs At some meetings 
the talent will be professional and at others amateur. The 
ommittee in charge includes Miss Benedict, Mrs. Laim 
beer, Mrs. Love, Miss Liebmann and Miss Pomeroy 


Among the members are Mrs. C. R. Smith, Miss K. M 
Shane, Miss Helen L. Howard, Miss Laura E. Gray and 
Miss Mary Burns 

Wednesday afternoon Mrs. Henry T. Richardson, of 


Monroe place, gave a musi al, at which Charles L. Safford 
was pianist and Wilford Watters vocalist. Both are mem 
bers of the quartet choir of the First Unitarian Church 

d the musical was given because of a desire expressed by 
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several church members to hear the artists in music of a 
different style from that appropriate to a religious service. 
The guests were chosen from among our most exclusive 
and the following pleasing program was received with 


set, 


-ordial applause: 


Impromptu in B flat rag inte aos . Schubert 
Mr. Safford 

lunge dal caro bene.............. . Secchi 
Mr. Watters 

en | fe ere oe MacDowell 

Moonshine MacDowell 

The Brook ere. MacDowell 
Mr. Safford. ‘ 

Mignon, que fais tu de la vie?........--eeeeeeeeecees Tosti 

SR i aac ce cc me ake eae eeu ww saab ee eee Massenet 

son jour, Suzon 5 ia hd ar ns Si ga Delibes 
Mr. Watters. 

Barcarolle 7 ca aa wales Rubinstein 
La Fileuse eens Sha re 
Mr. Safford 
Thine Eyes So Blue.. . Lassen 
Bid Me to Live = : . Hatton 
Mr. Watters 
Marcel .Godard 


Mr. Safford. 


At 4 o’clock on Wednesday the Laurier Musical Club 
held its second social meeting at the house of Miss Eva 
No. 431 avenue. The program was 
contributed by club with the exception of the 
solos by Miss Ostermayer and Mr. Rodenbeck, who were 
the though Mr. Rodenbeck is 
member of the Both were re- 
The numbers given were as follows 


L. Quintard, Greene 


members, 


both guests of afternoon, 


also an honorary society 


warded with encores 


and were all well received 

Contralto solo, The Quest ; .Smith 
Miss Eva L. Quintard 

Violin solo, Sonatine, op. 137......... .. Schubert 

Mrs. Grace F. Ryan 
Soprano solo, Spring Tide............... . Becker 
Miss Adele Marie Ostermayer 

Piano solo, Intermezzo.. Kare . Hiller 
Miss Elizabeth M. Davis 

Basso solo, Star of My Heart....... Denza 
Adolph B. Rodenbeck 

Vickie sate, SOtemae ss <c.paxcciceccceces+< .Gounod 
Miss Johanna Aphiils. 

Soprano solo, When the Heart Is Young . Buck 


Miss Elsie Ray Eddy 


Piano solo— 
Melody Aid cieeeawont . Beethoven 
Minuetto eee eeuuseeeess + Scharwenka 
Miss L ydia Shultz. 
Many musicians from Manhattan and Brooklyn at- 


tended the reception given Wednesday afternoon and even- 
ing by Mrs. George C. Stebbins and Mrs. G. Waring Steb- 
No 19 Verona The Messrs. Stebbins 
also present, for the occasion was really the post-nupital 
reception for Mr. and Mrs. G. Waring Stebbins, who were 
married in the early summer, and went directly to Europe 
Mr. Stebbins took advantage of the long vacation allowed 
him by Emanuel Baptist Church, of which he is organist, 
and studied singing in London and organ in Paris. 

Besides the Institute concert there were several minor 
musical events on Wednesday evening 

Methodists and hymn tunes are indissolubly connected 
in the minds of most people, and good music is coming 
more and more to take a prominent part in their religious 

So perhaps it is not surprising that the speaker 
annual dinner of the Methodist Social Union, held 
evening at the Academy, Prof. W. L. 
Tomlins, of Chicago, who said on being introduced that 
he could perhaps say “of Brooklyn” after a short time. 
He welcomed should he to come 


bins, place were 


service 
at the 


on Tuesday was 


will be cordially decide 


here to live. 

The professor’s theme “Music—Its Influence on 
Mind and Soul.” The address was listened to with the 
closest attention and often applauded. The speaker began 
by declaring that music was the best medium by which to 
a child’s head and heart, and a boy placed under 


was 


educate 
its refining influence is apt to grow into a better man than 
It lifts people out of themselves 
Speaking 
of the sight singing classes he said that Wagner’s prophecy 


he would be without it 


and gives a broader horizon for their thoughts 


MORIZ 


Steinway 
Piano 
Used. 


has come true, that ‘‘music will in time be for the eee ten 
The singing voice is always affirmative 

Speaking of the development of the race, Professor Tom- 
lins said the first period could be called that of the will 
which might be characterized by mere rhythm, as in the 
drum. The second, the heart period, he likened to the 
lyre, producing harmony, and the third, the mind period, 
like the lute, excelled in true melody. Rythm comes from 
the flesh element, and is merely a recognition of the ‘vow’ 
in time. The elementary kick, a step.” 
This was illustrated by the banjoist who is dominated by 
his heel in keeping time to a measure of about forty beats 
to the minute. The he represented by the 
beating of the heart, and the third by the coming and go- 
Professor Tomlins showed what power 


“Holy, Holy, Holy,” and 


expression is a 


second stage 


ing of the breath 
could be put into the hymn 
closed by singing “America.” 

Robert Thallon’s eighth Saturday concert showed traces 
of the Symphony contained Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, the overture to “Euryanthe,” the Schu- 
mann air and variations for two pianos, and Moszkowski's 
Spanish Dances. At his annual Thanksgiving morning 
concert he will be assisted Mrs. Joseph Knecht, 
prano, and Joseph Knecht, violinist, in a fine program 

The first of a series of informal musicales was given on 
Thursday evening at the house of Miss Katharine Maltby, 
No. 160 Joralemon street. Three artists contributed an 
agreeable The piano played by 
August Arnold were the “Moonlight Sonata,” Beethoven: 
Nocturne, Brassin; Tarantelle, Chopin; ‘“Buterfly,” 
“Love Song” “Spring Song,” Grieg. Miss Jessie 
Howard Matteson sang “O for a day of spring,” Stern; 
“Trish Folksong,” Foote; “The Vow,” Meyer-Helmund 
Henry Gaines Hawn read “Sandalphon,” Longfellow; 
“The Higher Culture” and “The Tragedy,” Aldrich 

A number of bright young women on the Hill are mem- 
bers of the Friday Afternoon Club, whose object is pleas 
ure and instruction. Among the papers read last Friday 
Lillia M. Bearns, on “The Effect of 
Upon the National Character of 


concert, as it 


by so- 


program. selections 


” 


and 


was one by Miss 
Climate and Scenery 
Music.” It was a bright little essay, 
saying that the character of a people is told by 
expression of the emotional 


which opened by 
its music, 
“which is essentially an na- 
ture more or less elevated according to the influence of 
environment.” It quoting the theory of 
Darwin that man learned to express himself musically in 
imitation of the birds, and the theory of Spencer, who 
maintains that music is implanted in the very nature of 
man and that he was a singing animal from the begin- 
ning. “The folksong is the inspiration of much that is 
characteristic in the music of to-day, lending so strong a 
local coloring that we can almost invariably recognize its 
It is the musical expression of a primitive people 


continued by 


source. 
Who made it? In the words of one of the old Nor- 
wegian songs, 
‘It made itself as it sped along, 
A floating log brought to me a song.’ 
The folksong—the outpouring of the inner life of a 
people influenced by their natural surroundings—is the 


most perfect example we have of entirely free musical ex 


pression. Bound by no rules of form or harmony, it is 
yet full of a harmony that Nature herself inspires.” 

Norse folksongs were chosen for illustration as best 
showing the effect of climate, scenery and history, dating 
the history back to the mythological period. The music 
“distinguished by its ever changing 


all by the 


was characterized as 
rhythm, its great wealth of harmony, 
truth and purity of its melodies.” 

At the her reading Miss Bearns, 
unusually fine pianist for an amateur, played selections 
from Grieg and a number of songs 

Under the direction of Louis Koemmenich the Brooklyn 
Saengerbund gave a concert of numerous short selections, 
all decidedly German in style, at Saengerbund Hall, last 
evening, which proved decidedly taking to the large audi- 
The following was the program: 


and above 


close of who is an 


ence present. 


Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor, arranged for 
. Nicolai 


Dorer, G. Hoc sprung 


two pianos.... 
Koemmenich, 


A. Rihm, L. 
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aE ere 

0 Oe or enn ey 
Saengerbund Chorus of Women’s Voices. 

be ee ere rr .Hildach 
Miss Clara Decker and Heinrich Bartels 

A Religious Evening “oe victent . .Spicker 

Winter Scene in Poland.. hoeees 4 

Beetle and Butterfly. . . Veit 


Male Chorus of the Saengerbund. 
Duet, Invitation to Dance, arranged for 
two pianos by A. Rihm.......... Weber-Weingartner 
A. Rihm and L. Dorer 

Baritone solo and woman’s chorus, An Old Lay. 
Heinrich Bartels and Female Chorus of the 

Saengerbund. 
Military March, for two pianos ag 
Oschmann, A 


. Pache 


pew Schubert 
Popp, J 


Miss A. Horle, F. Bayer 
Jolly Fellows, double quartet. ... iia ... Exner 
J. Bielenberg, H. Schmalix, H Ettling, E. Colling, 
H. Koeln, J. Fuelles, L. Doscher, R. Linn 
Duet, Ida and Frieda Kron 


Miss A Boehmke and Miss A. Draboit. 


Baritone sole, A Maiden at Heaven's Gate.. Genee 
Schurz 
Humorous scene, Guardian and Ward te Suppe 
Miss Clara Decker and Herman Koeln 
The program for the Saengerbund concert at the Acad 
emy, December 12, announced here last week, is given 
below. The chorus will then number 140 and the assist- 
ing artists will be Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, contralto; 


Henry Bartels, baritone; August Spanuth, pianist, and an 


orchestra of forty: 
Tannhauser.... Wagner 
Orchestra 


Overture, 


Recognition of Land ‘ Grieg 
Male chorus and orchestra; baritone solo 
Henry Bartels 
Aria from Orpheus ca : Gluck 
Mrs Josephi ne §S cate and orchestra 
The Emigrants dS ; Gevaert 
Ballad for male chorus a capella 
May Song (new). . Krug 
P hyllis and the She phe rd (new) Von Othegraven 
Women’s chorus and orchestra 
Overture, Melpomene. . ; Chadwick 


Orchestra 
The Fire Rider (new) Hugo Wolf 


Mixed chorus and orche 


Piano concerto in E fiat major Liszt 
August Spanuth and orchestra 
Jessie (Scotch folksong, new) Von Othegraven 
I Love But What Neat Is (new) Kenger 
Male chorus a capt lla 
Urlicht (fourth movement from the Second 
Symphony, new) Mahler 
ae Von der Stucken 
Young Siegfried. Zoellner 
Male chorus and orchestra 

Three fine Thanksgiving services were rendered last 
evening. One was at the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, where, under John Hyatt Brewer's direction 
Dudley Buck’s cantata, “The Triumph of David,” was 
given by Miss Mary H. Mansfield, soprano; Mrs. Marian 
Van Dynn, contralto; Barclay Dunham, tenor, and Hugh 
E. Williams, basso, with chorus of thirty voices. This 
made the third time this cantata has been given here within 
the month. Dudley Buck evidently has honor in his owt 
country. 

The chief musical number at the Hanson Place Metho 
dist Church was Carl Maria Von Wel Jubilee’ 
cantata, with the organ prelude “Seed Time and Harvest,’ 
West; a sacred part song. “Sweet Is the Light of Sabbath 
Eve,” Smart; the choir response, “Be yond the Smiling and 
the Weeping,” Marston, and a contralto solo Better 
Land,” Cowan, as preliminary portions of the service 
The postlude was Stainer’s “Jubilant March.” Charles 
Anson Fuller is organist and choirmaster here, and the 
quartet is composed of Miss Emma L. Ostrander, soprano; 
Miss Freda Olsen, contralto; Harry R. May, tenor; Mil 


a chorus of twenty-eight voices 


where E. W 


ton J. Platt, bass, and 


At the P. E. Church of the Incarnation 


Bray is choirmaster and L. H. Stagg organist, the music 
included Stainer’s choral service, “Cantate Domino,” 
Crew; “Benedic Anima,” Shepherd; “Come, Holy Spirit,” 
Buck (contralto solo sung by Miss Maude Clyde); an 
them, “O pray for the peace of Jerusalem,” Knox. The 
chorus here numbers fifty voices 

On the evening of St. Cecilia’s Day, which is Tuesday 


a. 


DS 


Under the Management of 


HENRY WOLPFPSOMN, 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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the choir of St. Barbara’s Church, in the Eastern District, 
will give a concert at Arion Hall, with the assistance of 
Reginald Storch’s orchestra and Miss Charlotte Haem- 
merer, Miss Clara Neissing, Miss Addie Pfundstein, 
Charles A. Bauer, Joseph Frey, C. Wollman, A. Tischer, 
J. Jansen and F. Wunsch as soloists 

The chief work will be Schiller’s “Song of the Bell,” in 
Romberg’s musical setting, which will be preceded by the 
overture “St. Barbara,” by Kela-Bela, the ‘Soldiers’ 
Chorus” from “Faust,” and a number of German folk 
songs. 

Organist Will H. Taylor, of the Memorial Choir, with 
his quartet, is to give the musical numbers at the installa 
tion service on Tuesday evening at the Emanuel Presby 
terian Church of Flatbush 

Brooklyn musicians have recently accepted choir posi- 
tions at Hewletta, L. I. The organist, S. B. Seabury, was 
until lately choirmaster at St. Paul’s P. E. Church. The 
soprano is Miss Elsie Ray Eddy; contralto, Miss Annie 
Gulbrandson; tenor, F. S. De Mott; bass, Richard Davis 

New church organs have been put in the First Congrega- 
tional Church and St. Michael’s R. C. Church at Flushing, 
L. I., which is now a part of our city. The one was dedi- 
cated yesterday, and the second will be on St. Cecelia’s Day 
with an elaborate program, arranged by A. J. Murphy, or- 
ganist of the church, and Paul Martin, organist of the 
Church of Our Lady of Victory, Brooklyn. The soloists 
will be Miss Alice H. Merritt, soprano, and Miss Lillian 
M. Browne, contralto, both of Brooklyn 

Concerts just announced are that of the Cecelia Ladies’ 
Vocal Society, John Hyatt Brewer, director, to take place 
December 7, and one to be given at a later date by Chester 
H. Beebe, organist of the First Baptist Church on Keap 
street, at which he will have the assistance of Miss Katha- 
ryn Krymer, contralto. and Victor Baillard, baritone 

Robert A. Gaylor, organist of Christ P. E. Church, Clin 
ton street, has organized a male quartet from members of 
his choir. Joseph McCarthy and Frank Goepper are the 
tenors, and Robert L. Findlay and W. Stanley Grinsted the 
bassos. The quartet singing, often unaccompanied, has 
become a feature of the evening services 

Advanced pupils of the Virgil Piano School will give 
their second recital on Friday evening, November 25. at 
Memorial Hall. 

Last Tuesday Mrs. Berta Grosse-Thomason, assisted by 
her pupils, gave a musicale at her studio, No. 300 Fulton 
street, which was thoroughly enjoyed by an audience of 
interested friends. The program was as follows: “Tone 
Pictures,” Loschhorn, Gussie Ohlg: Borchetta, Nevin 
Adele Koch; “Der Wanderer,” Schubert-Liszt, C. Belle 
Perkins: Hungarian Dance (two pianos, eight hands), 
Theresa Henitt, Lulu Hoschke, Helen Fink and Adele 
Koch: Bridal Procession from “Lohengrin,” Wagner 
Liszt, Julia H. Fincke; “The Naval Parade,” duet, Franz 
Kullak, C. Belle Perkins and Mrs M J Stebbins 

A class in harmony, modeled on that of E. A. Mac 
Dowell, of Columbia, is being successfully carried on at 
the Venth Conservatory by Mrs. Charles W. Thompson 
who is a pupil of MacDowell’s. It has about twenty mem 
bers, and meets on Saturday mornings at 10 A. M 

Dr. Hanchett’s topical and analytical piano recitals on 
Tuesdays at the Art Building, and Carl Figué’s special 
course of ten lessons in the study of musical form on 
Wednesday afternoons at Wissner Hall, are growing in 
interest and in attendance A. E.B 


Heinrich Meyn. 

Heinrich Meyn, the baritone, has been engaged for the 
first concert of the New York Oratorio Society and the first 
production of Damrosch’s new “Manilla Te Deum.” He 
has also been engaged by the Fortnightly Musical Club of 
Cleveland for a presentation of Liza Lehmann’s new work 
for baritone and mixed chorus, which was intrusted by her 
to him for its first presentation in this country 


THE 








CINCINNATI, November 19, 1808 


| HE Ladies’ Musical Club followed the Woman's Club 
in giving the second performance of “In a Persian 





Garden” on Saturday afternoon, November 12, in College 
Hall. The Ladies’ Musical Club sets the pace for musical 
events in this city—it is not only conservative, but progres 
sive. It was therefore to be expected that its presentation 
of this latest musical sensation would be on a high plane of 


merit, and this expectation was fully realized 


The first part of the program was of a miscellaneous 
character, filled out by George Hamlin, tenor nd Miss 
Anne E. Griffiths, soprano. Mr. Hamlin asserted his voice 
to a great deal of dignity and artistic individuality in tl 


solo numbers, especially in the Gypsy Melodies 
Love Song by Dvorak 
There was expression in Miss Griffiths’ voice in her 
singing of Synnoor’s Song, by Kjerulf, and “The Willow.” 
I The soloists for Omar KI 1yyam’s 
poem were Miss Anne E. Griffiths, soprano: Miss I 
Hinkle, contralto; George Hamlin, tenor, and W. Y 


yy Goring Thomas 





Griffith, bas Miss Flora D. Coan, piano Discriminat 
ing taste characterized Miss Coan’s playing The musi 
poem was given a nicely balanced perforn Mr 
Hamlin was in good voice and sang his solos witl 
derness and pathos. The basso, M1 th, mad m 
pressi n His voice 1s exp nding nd ir proving in mu 

il quality Miss Griffiths did justice to her part and 
sustained her high notes beautifully Miss Hinkle sang 
her numbers with a sympathetic voice To most of the 
audience, which was cultured one. the musi vas new 
and the general verdict was one of satisfaction wit] 
quaint cast, thoroughly musical trature and_ striking 
melody 

. * * 

Mrs. Nina d’Alvigny (Nina Pugh Smith) gave song 
recital on the evening of November 16 in the ballroom of 
the St. Nicholas. Mrs. Smith is a Cincinnatian by birth 
but by education she has become a cosmopolitan. She 

pupil of Rasine Laborde, of Paris: Clara Doria Rogers 
Boston, and A. Giraudet f the Paris Conservatoire 


Mrs. d’Alvigny has received her training both for the 
concert and operatic stage 
She sang with success in opera in the French metro 
polis and in other cities in France and on the Continent 
Her voice is a pure contralto, and its quality i reminder 
f Annie Louise Cary. Mrs. d’Al 


Miss Flora Coan, pianist, in the following progr 


Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix 
(By request.) 
Nur wur die Sehnsucht kennt Tschaikowsky 


\ltdeutcher Liebsreim Mever-Helmund 
Mrs. d’Alvigny 


Saint-Saéns 


Pastorale — Scarlatti Tausig 
Spanish Serenade . Carlos Sobrino 
Miss Coan 
O for a Day of Spring 

O Listen to the Voice of Love 

In Questa Tomba 

Chansonne Russe 


Leo Stern 
Old English Song 
Beethover 
Paladilhe 
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Berceuse (Kpyres) 


Holmes 
Chant Hindou B 


Semberg 
Kamennoi-Ostrow Rubinstein 


Erlkonig 


Mrs. d’Alvigny 





Mrs. d’Alvigny’s singing w characterized by mellow 
ind musical quality She sings with earnestness and 
depth. Her lower notes are clothed with richness. There 
Ss a sympathy in her v wl is deep and tender. This 
she proved particularly well her interpretation of the 
'schaikowsky song She imparted just the right kind of 


expression to the old English song. The quaintness of the 


Chant Hindou,” by Bemberg, was well emphasized. Her 


dramatic capacity was well tested in | broad rendering 
of the ar My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” by Saint 
Saéns Altogether Mrs. d’Alvigny proved herself an 
rtist of breath and exceptional versatility Miss Coan 
played well The Kamennoi-Ostrow” was given with 

n outlines the elod nd emphasis in the contrasts 


\s n encore he pl lyv< d T he Spring Sor re a by Mendels 


* * * 

The first chamber music concert by the Marien String 
Quartet in the Odeon on Wednesday evening, November 
h pre sented the followir @ program: 

Quartet in E flat major, op. 12 Mendelssohn 
For two violins, viola and ‘cell 
Trio in G major, op. 9, No. 1 


For violin. viola and ’cello 


Beethoven 


Borodine 


Quartet in D major, No. 2 


For two violins, viola and ‘cello 
The second violin, George Dasch, of the quartet, as it 
od last year, now a resident of Chicago, was substituted 
by M. A. Snyder, of Springfield, Ohi He is a good suc 


essor, and adds strength to the quartet. The work of the 
evening was in evidences of conscientious preparation; 
1 character 


much of it was of a highly finishec The playing 


1" 


was remarkabl lean, the ensemble we fitted and homo 


geneous. Mr. Marien is a spirited, enthusiastic first violin 


The quartet is finely balanced. Mr. Mattili at the ’cello 


Mr Schliewen at ¢! 1 re components of artistic 


portion. The Mendelssohn Ouartet was a grateful num 


ber in their hands. Its methodical clearness and easv flow 


were well maintained. The shading and expression given 
to t tta were exquisite. There was rhythmical 
learness in the Beethoven Tr and it was played in a 
thoroughly musical spirit. The composition itself shows 


little of the maturity of Beethoven, and belongs to his early 
creative period, when | 


of Haydn and Mozart 


e€ was permeated with the influence 

** * 
The musical event par excellence of the week was the 
Doerner concert in the Odeon on Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 18. Mr. Doerner was assisted by the following soloists: 
Bertha Sheehan Meyers, contralto; Michael Brand, violon 
ello: Miss Belle Beazell, one of his pupils 


In the Septet he was assisted by members of the Cincinnati 


accompanist 


Symphony Orchestra. The program was arranged as fol 


ws 
Grand septet D Dp. 74 Hummel 
For piat flut I hor viol cello and bass 
Ay feam Mitrans Rossi 
Vi t lo 
Plainte De Swert 
Mazur n D Popper 
Pisan 
Romanze {Armin W. Doerner ) Nembhach 
Capric ) / Dedicated to ; Andres 
Songs 
Arise! for the World Rejoices Ries 


Absent Mayer 
Good Night Rubinstein 
Piano— 
Concerto in B flat minor 
Orchestral parts on second piano 


Conrath 


il of the 
Hummel Septet, which was not given in this city in twenty 


Mr. Doerner is to be congratulated on the revi 
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years. The program, not only in this respect, but in 
others, was a genuine treat for music lovers. Mr. Doerner 
in the septet was heard at his best. It is a brilliant and 
grateful composition, although of somewhat superficial and 
antiquated cast, and when it is remembered that in his day 
Hummel was considered a rival of Beethoven, the progress 
of musical development since is welcomed in the thought 
that Beethoven has passed him in the race for immortality 
long ago. Mr. Doerner’s playing was clean cut and ex- 
ceptionally brilliant. 

He maintained an excellent ensemble, keen and just in 
his sense and proportion of values. His playing was ex- 
ceptionally brilliant, remarkably clean and dramatically 
contrasted. Mr. Doerner’s support in the orchestral instru- 
ments was fairly good. Mr. Doerner played the Conrath 
concerto for the first time last season, when it produced 
the impression of being a thoroughly wrought and well 
His reading of it did it full jus- 
composers—at- 


constructed composition. 
tice. His two solos—compositions by local 
tracted considerable attention. 

Mrs. Bertha Sheehan Meyers, contralto, 
appearance on a Cincinnati concert stage since the con- 
tinuance of her studies abroad. She is to be congratulated 
upon her improvement. This has been in the direction of 
She has developed especially in her artistic 
make-up. There is more soul in her singing than ever 
before. She sang Rossi’s “Ah, Rendimi” with finesse in 
the shading and with the subtleties of expression demanded 
by the music, even if she lacked in fullness of voice and 
dramatic intensity. There was considerable poetry in the 
encore, “Good Night,” by Hawley. Mr. Brand’s appear- 
ance on the concert stage, after a long absence, was hailed 
The mazurka by Popper was a first time 
He has 


made her first 


genuine art 


with delight 
number. Mr. Brand is a thoroughly poised artist. 
the proper sense of values, and plays with a warmth, deli- 
cacy and nobility of tone that few ‘cellists possess. His 
playing at the same time has intellectual breadth. 

The auction sale of the choice of Symphony seats took 
place in College Hall on Friday and Saturday of this week 
Over 500 students’ season 


J. A. Homan 


The premiums realized $1,500 
tickets have been sold. 


lon Jackson. 


HIS distinguished American tenor has entered upon 
an exceedingly active season, his concert engage- 
ments being so numerous as to keep him incessantly busy. 
The quick and substantial success that Mr. Jackson has 
wrought is almost unmatched in the annals of concert 
singers. One year ago he came to New York unknown, 
and now his reputation extends all over the United States 
He was born in Akron, Ohio, and was educated in Ger- 
many. As a member of the College Glee Club he won 
some reputation as a singer; but not until he came to New 
York did he decide definitely to become a professional 
singer. He jumped into popularity at a bound, and his 
services were in demand in various parts of the country. 
Wherever he appeared the newspapers were lavish in their 
praise of his beautiful voice and artistic method. From 
time to time THe Musica. Courter has reproduced from 
various newspapers complimentary articles touching Mr. 
Jackson. Not long ago he sang in a concert in Middle- 
town, N, Y., and the Press of that place thus referred to 
his singing: 

Ion Jackson is unquestionably the finest tenor who ever 
sang in this city. There is a breadth to his renditions 
which at once places him upon a plane far above medi- 
ocrity. Though possessed of a tenor of apparently unlim- 
ited force and phenomenal compass, he never once stooped 
to vocal display nor forced a tone until it was all unmusi- 
cal or harsh. On the other hand, in two charming num- 
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bers, one an Irish and the other an English ballad, he 
showed that he was as capable of interpreting the sweet 
and tender in music, as the bold and dramatic. 

And the Middletown Daily Times said: 


Ion Jackson at once established his right to be con- 
sidered as a musician of the first rank. His interpreta- 
tions were marked by absolute dramatic truthfulness. “Am 
Meer,” by Schubert, was never sung better, and in a couple 
of old Irish ballads he evinced his mastery of the pathetic 
style. It is seldom indeed that one listens to such a voice 
so well used. 

Among the engagements Mr. Jackson has made the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: Soloist with the Eimira, N. Y., 
Vocal Society in Elmira and Corning, N. Y.; in “The 
Persian Garden,” Binghamton, N. Y.; December 2, a 
recital for the Presbyterian College for Women in Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; December 8, Plainfield, N. J.; December 
15, production of Mendelssohn’s “Ninety-fifth Psalm” in 
Newark, N. J.; December 30, “The Messiah,” in Pitts- 
burg, Pa. Sang in Roseville, N. J., Sunday, November 6, 
in Roseville Presbyterian Church and is re-engaged for 
Sunday, November 27. 

These are only a few of the bookings Mr. Jackson has 
He has enough engagements to keep him con- 
He has been 


made. 
stantly before the public until next spring. 
re-engaged as tenor in the choir of the Church of the In- 
carnation in this city. Another example of an American 
singer’s glorious success. 


The National Federation of Musical Ciubs. 
HE local biennial board in St. Louis of the N. F. M. 

C. consists of Mrs. James L. Blair, president; Mrs 

Wm. Funsten, recording secretary; Mrs. A. Deane 
Cooper, corresponding secretary and chairman of ushers; 
Mrs. William Hardaway, treasurer: Miss Grace Taussig, 
chairman of committee on credentials; Mrs. Oscar Herf, 


chairman of committee on entertainment; Miss L. L. 
Reed, chairman 'of committee on badges; Mrs. A. J. 
Knapp, chairman of program committee; Mrs. Cary 
Carper, chairman of committee on hotels: Mrs. Charles 
Taussig, chairman of committee on decorations; Miss F 
Marion Ralston, chairman bureau of information: Mrs. 


Edward D. Meier, chairman of committee on transporta- 
tion: Mrs. Phillip N. Moore, advisory 

With so well an organized local board St. 
care for the Federation in royal style 

The board of management of the N. F. M. C. will ex- 
tend an invitation to every musical club in the country to 
attend the biennial meeting and enjoy the musical part 
and the addresses, but only the federated clubs will be 
allowed the social features and business meetings. 

There will be a room set apart for a club exhibit of re- 
ports. year books, programs and such matter as will be 
useful and helpful. This exhibit will be under the super- 
vision of Mrs. J. W. Hardt. of Topeka. Kan.. who will 
collect all material by February 1 and classify it 

The circulating library is fast building up. The clubs 
are responding very promptly with valuable lists of music, 
which they place at the disposal of the federated clubs 

The registration bureau is also getting in a fine list of 
excellent musicians from the federated clubs who are 
hanpy to place their services for the help of the sister 
clubs. Mrs. CHANDLER STARR 


Louis will 


R. H. H. HAAS will be in Paris from October, 1899 

to May. 1901, during the Exhibition. Perfect com- 
mand of the French, German and English languages, to 
write and to speak: open to engagements. References: 
G. Schirmer, 35 Union square: Marc A. Blumenberg, 19 


Union square. Address H. H. Haas, Roanoke, Va 
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The Arion Society’s Concert. 


HE concert of the Arion Society last Sunday night in 
its beautiful hall in Fifty-ninth street was, barring 
one lamentably weak feature, conducted on the same high 
plane of excellence that distinguishes the entertainments of 
this society of earnest and unselfish music devotees. The 
concerts of the Arion Society are jn a sense family affairs, 
since none save members and their immediate families 
have access to them; yet they always attract an audience 
that fills the spacious hall. In this regard last Sunday 
night’s concert was no exception to the rule, for there 
was not one seat unoccupied. And it was observed that 
the audience contained many prominent musicians. 

There was an orchestra of some fifty-five members and 
a chorus of more than twice as many men; there were also 
two specially engaged soloists, Miss Olive Mead, the vio- 
linist from Boston, and Mme. Johanna Gadski. Julius 
Lorenz was the conductor, 

The concert was opened impressively with an effective 
performance of the death march from Wagner's “Gétter- 
dammerung,” played as a memorial tribute to Richard 
Katzenmayer, recently deceased, who was for a long time 
president of the society 

Madame Gadski’s first offering was the “Und Susanne 
Kommt nicht” aria from Mozart’s ‘“‘Marriage of Figaro,” 
which she sang in German. She had not sung three meas 
ures before it became painfully manifest that there was 
something wrong with her voice. It was tremulous, husky 
and pitched too high. In did the 
ductor strive to impress upon her that she was off the key, 
and his men played with unction trying to drown the 
effects. This marred seriously the beauties of the orches 
tral accompaniment. The 
through the lovely aria, utterly mistaking the character of 


vain orchestral con 


singer positively shrieked 


the composition. Her inability to give an adequate inter- 
pretation grew out of her defective method of vocalism 
and a misconception of the music she was attempting to 
sing. Her enunciation and phrasing, too, were execrable 
Indeed, it was a pitiable effort by one whose name has been 

The judicious in 
their 
evening, 


blazoned on programs as a prima donna 
the audience suffered 
Madame Gadski 
gave group of 
ment, there was a still more dismal revelation of her short 
Her than before; 
she persisted 
physiologist holds’ that nothing so certainly indicates the 
irreparable deterioration of 
voice) as an invincible proclivity to sharpen tone, to ha 
bitually singing too high, and he makes a comparison with 


repressed grief while 
the 


with piano accompani 


and 
sang. Later 
German 


in when she 


songs 


a 


comings intonation was even worse 


in singing too high A celebrated voice 


a voice (especially a male 


a defective violin string, which, when forced, produces an 


impure tone. Many in the audience seemed sorrowful 


over the singer’s distressing failure 
In bright contrast was the splendid performance of Miss 
Olive Mead. Here is : 


frail, and spirituelle 


2 young woman of slender figure, 
masculine 


even who possesses 


strength. Her temperament is that of the artist, and she 


is an impassioned poetess of her instrument. Her technic 


is adequate for the correct performance of even more ex 
acting works than the Vieuxtemps concerto she played on 
this occasion. Her tone is large and her intonation flaw- 
Beyond doubt she is the equal of any violinist of 
her own age, male or female, now before the public. Her 
playing elicited vehement applause, yet she modestly re 
frained from yielding to the clamor for an encore 

companied part 


less 


The singing of the chorus in the una 
songs, in the song with French horn obligato and in the 
songs with orchestral accompaniment was most effective 


Mr. Lorenz conducted in a graceful and forceful manner 


AIME LACHAUME 


Piano and Music Studio. 
PREPARED TO RECEIVE A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


114 West 34th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Hours: 10 To 12. 


The New York Philharmonic Club, 


EUGENE WEINER, Director. 

EUGENE WEINER, Fiute; SEBASTIAN LAENDNER, Violin; ARTHUR 
METZDORFF, 'Cello Virtuoso; HERMAN BRANDT, Violin Virtuoso; 
HtINRICH HELLWIG, Viola; HERMAN LEHMAN, Double Bass. 

For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of MUSICAL COURIER, or 
417 East 13th Street, New York. 


Fletcher Music Method. 


SIMPLEX AND KINDERGARTEN. 


Indorsed by leading American musicians. 
For particulars address 
EVELYN ASHTON FLETCHER, 


Care MUSICAL COURIER. 
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Music in St. Louis. 


ST. Louis, Mo., November 19, 1898 


agg a time ago mention was made in these columns 
that St. Louis was direfully in need of a suitable 
hall for musical enteriainments, especially those of the 
Choral Symphony, and that the proposed location for the 
concerts given by this society was entirely inadequate. 

My regular correspondent informs this office that the 
first concert of the Choral Symphony’s season took place 
on Thursday and that the High School Auditorium, in 
which it took place, was absolutely unsuitable, badly ven- 
tilated, imperfect acoustically and with a stage much too 
small, the orchestra members being huddled together with 
scarce elbow room. The director, Mr. Ernst, is boxed 
away up in a kind of “Trial by Jury” arrangement and 
faces the audience, looking like a Jack-in-pulpit. It is a 
trying situation both for the director and the audience. 
The soloists are so far away that one’s neck is twisted 
out of plumb and entirely strained from the effort of an 
evening’s craning. 

It would be laughable but for the fact that the board of 
the Choral Symphony was obliged to make a change and 
reduce expenses. The chorus and orchestra are far too 
large for the hall and the audience is suffocated with the 
volume of sound. All the same, the chorus is better 
than ever before, and the orchestra, especially in the ’cellos, 
is greatly improved by the importation of new material. 
The soloists were Miss Jenny Osborne, Miss Ewell Buck- 
ner and Frederick Carberry, all of whom were eminently 
satisfactory. 

The Choral Symphony stands for the best there is in 
St. Louis, and the members of the various boards and 
committees are working hard to maintain the standard 
and bring it to a state of financial prosperity, but they have 
various influences and interests to work against in the 
shape of other prominent societies and also the new or- 
ganization, which is under the direction of Professor Otten 
The warfare is pronounced, and the two rival conductors 
with their respective choruses threaten to eat each other 
up. This sort of Kilkenny cat result might spell ruin 
now, but eventually out of the wreckage would be saved 
enough good material to form a musical society that might 


be a credit to the city 
= a * 


Music in St. Louis during the past three weeks has been 
of good quality, several good musicales and concerts be- 
ing given. 

Homer Moore, the newest acquisition to the musical 
progress of St. Louis, gave a Wagner program, at which 
he selected scenes from “The Flying Dutchman,” “Tann 
hauser” and “Lohengrin.” The Post-Dispatch gives an ac 
count of this entertainment as follows 


Mr. Moore has been the piéce de résistance at count 
less musical entertainments since he first sang before the 
Apollo Club last season, but perhaps the most interesting 
of these affairs was the lecture-recital on the “Music-Dra- 
mas of Richard Wagner,” which he gave in Mr. Wegman’s 
studios at the Conservatorium Thursday evening. Mr 
Moore could not have appeared to better advantage, for 
he speaks as easily and naturally as he sings—and he had 
Alfred Ernst for his accompanist. 

He prefaced his program with a delightful little tribute 
to Wagner's mighty intellect, his great love of his art and 
profound respect for humanity and his wonderful power of 
expressing the human passions in music 

Mr. Moore sang with his accustomed spirit and thor- 
ough appreciation of the demands of each composition 

Mr. Wegman proved to be a most delightful host, and 
altogether the evening was one to be long remembered 
by those who had the good fortune to be present 


The Spiering Quartet, as usual, ran against a “Persian 
I gw 


Garden” company in St. Louis, precisely in the same man- 
ner aS was the case a week or two ago in Chicago, and 
the first concert of the Spierings was given in Memorial 
Hall November g. Lheir work was good and conscientious, 
with that careiul, scholarly playing that always disun- 
guishes it. 

ihe same night the New York quartet of singers ap- 
peared in the “Wersian Garden” at the Fourteenth Street 


iheatre, and sang to a handiul of people. ihe house 
may have dampened their ardor, but their work certainly 
was not what had been expected, The accompanist 


especially comes in for adverse criticism, as she failed to 
realize the possibilities of the score. In parts the ensemble 
was good, in spots the vocalization was excellent. The 
tempi were as a rule too slow and the performance fell 
flat. The enunciation was not what it should have been. 
lor instance, the bass said “Heav-un” and “‘an-gul,” while 
the tenor also said “gard-un.”” It was what might be de- 
scribed as a careless performance. 

Preceding the “Persian Garden’ was a miscellaneous 
entertainment of an interesting character, in which Miss 
Marguerite Hall, Mrs. Ford, Mackenzie Gordon and Dr. 
Duttt participated 

The Union Musical Club, of St. Louis, gave the first 
concert of the season November 12, when Miss Jenny 
Osborn and Victor Lichtenstein were the artists 

Y. 2 8 

The artists now engaged to appear with the Choral 
Symphony are Godowsky, May Stein, Cecil Lorraine, 
Christine Nilsson Dreier, Evan Williams, Frank King 
Clark, Homer Moore and Rita Lorton 

With the Union Musical Club negotiations are pending 
lor the appearance ol Sauer, Siloti, Zeldenrust and Willy 
Burmester. 

For the fourth Artists’ Recital the famous Kneisel Quar- 
tet, of Boston, has been engaged. They will give one of 
the concerts ior the May fesuval, given in honor oi the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs, to met in St. Louis 
in May, 1899. 

[here will be other possible contributions to this May 
festival by the Union Musical Club, of St. Louis, to which 
all members will be admitted. The best talent of the club 
will appear at the open concerts. 

Six active members’ private concerts will also be given, 
to which student members will be admitted. Article IIL, 
Section II.: “Anyone may become a student member by 
presenting a written statement that he or she is taking 
lessons in music, said statement to be signed by the 
teacher.” 

[he Dominant Ninth, a choral society founded at 
Alton, Ill., by Mrs. Cora D. Rohland, announces the first 
concert of the season, when Bendail’s “Legend of Bre 


genz’’ will be sung. Mrs. Paul Davies, soprano, and Miss 


Ewell Buckner, contralto, of St. Louis, will be the soloists 
assisting. The second concert, in December, will consist 
of a recital by Mrs. Ruth Thayer Burnham and Mr. 
Lichtenstein The third concert, in February, will have 
Mrs. Katharine Fi 

Che charming recital hall named Henneman Hall, which 


isk and Charles Humphrey as soloists 


has been built at large expense by the enterpriging Alex- 
ander Henneman, was opened for the first time to the public 


by George Buddeus, whose reputation for artistic piano 





playing extends far outside the confines of St. Louis 
Mr. Buddeus devoted his entire program to the works 
Liszt, which were interpreted with much success. The 
recital was well attended by many of the best musicians 
in the city 
The hall was pr ised or ill sides and proved to be a 
decided acquisitior in fact a much needed place of as 
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semblage, most admirably adapted for chamber music or 
recital work. Local artists are especially enthusiastic over 
the hall, as its acoustics are perfect, the seating arrange 
ments adequate and the finish and decorations quietly cle 
gant. It is suggested that the Spiering Quartet, of Chi 
cago, should give their four concerts of the series at Hen 
neman Hall. , 

In my opinion it would make a most suitable rehearsal 
hall for the various clubs and organizations which St 
Louis boasts. Mr. Henneman has certainly benefited the 
musical community of St. Louis by providing a place 
which artists can engage at moderate cost and which at 
the same time is commensurate with artistic accomplish 
ment. 

os . _ 

Among the recently returned artists is Mrs. Nellie Allen 
Parcell, who for several years has been studying abroad 
She has already been engaged by a prominent St. Louis 
society to give the opening concert of the season. 

FLORENCE FRENCH 


Mendelssohn Club of Rockford. 


HIS club is in a most flourishing condition both 
musically and financially. It is starting on its fif 
teenth years as a club. The beautiful clubhouse which they 
entered a year ago has proven an inspiration and delight 
[he special course of study taken up by each of the three 
divisions of the club is: 

The study of German opera by the first division, sea 
songs and barcarolles by the second division, and the de- 
velopment and history of ecclesiastical music from the 
earliest times to the present, by the third division 


rhe recital program of November 17 was as follows: 


Blossoms ; , aad Felix Corbett 
Mrs. Alice Watts 
Legato Octave Emde ; 
Solifeggietto .. savede : odes “ 4ach 
Mrs. Arthur Fisher 
Perche Piangi ‘ an Gounod 
Mrs. O. R. Brouse 
Autumn Leaf ' ; iésthecsaws ...- Grieg 
eS eee > M oszkowski 
Miss Rena Lander 
Death and the Maiden 
Midsummer Dreams 
Miss Alice Sovereign 
Momenta Appassionata 
Elfeuse'gen 
Minuet in E 
Deux Minutes Valsé« 
Serenade 


Schubert 
D’ Hardelot 


Liebling 
Liebling 
Liebling 
Liebling 
: . Liebling 
Mrs. Chandler Starr 

The Sorrows of Death. Hymn of Prais« 

Myron E. Barnes 


Mendelssohn 


Rhapsodie Dreyshock 


Miss Bessie McNamee 





Cavatina. From Der Freischitz..... Von Weber 
Laddie Neidlinger 
Mrs. Lois Powell Bates 
Gavotte and Musette, from Suite op. 200 Raff 
Mrs. J. L. Keep 
Orchestral parts on second piano by Mrs. Fisher and 


Mrs. Starr 


Were Soloists Sunday Night. 


Mme. Eleanore Meredith, soprano, and Frederic Reddall, 
baritone, were the soloists at the service of song in the 
Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church last Sunday even 


The selections were as follows 


ing 

Galilee,” baritone solo, Coombs; ‘“‘What Have I to Do 
with Thee?” recitative, air and duet (“Elijah”), Mendels 
sohn; “Come Unto Him,” soprano solo (“Messiah”), 
Handel ‘Love Divine,” duet, Schnecker. Henry Hall 


Duncklee, organist 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, 


KATHRIN HILKE, 


SOPRANO. 


TENOR. TENOR. 


CHARLES RICE, tenor. 


And One Leading Musical 


222. 


MARY LOUISE CLARY, 


CONTRALTO. 


J. H. McKINLEY, EE. C. TOWNE, 


CONTRALTO. 


HEINRICH MEYN, 


BARITONE. 


CLEMENTE BELOGNA, sasso. 


LILIAN CARLLSMITH, 
LEWIS WILLIAMS, 


BARITONE. 


DAVID MANNES, vounsr. 


Artists. 


SHANNAH CUMMINGS, 


SOPRANO. 


CARL E. DUFFT, 


BASSO. 


Chum 
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THE NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO 


AND 


LILIAN CARLLSMITH, contralto. 


THOMAS C. LOMBARD, 
Traveling Representative. 


VIOLIN. 


DORA Y. BECKER, 


eoer 


FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 


*CELLO. 


CELIA SCHILLER, puro. 
Sole Direction; REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street, New York, 
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139 KEARNY STREET, 
{San FRANCISCO, Cal., November 16, 1898. f 
UZETTE” came, and and 
Oscar Weil's friends were made happy by the ap- 
preciation accorded his clever comedy opera. 

It is rather unfair to speak of Oscar Weil as a local man, 
for he has risen to the point where he belongs neither to 
San Francisco nor to New York, but to the composers’ 
world, and the everywhere which that world includes. Yet 
it should be distinctly a pleasure to San Francisco to claim 
Weil as its for to him belongs the credit of much 
pioneer work in the long ago, and his presence should be 
recognized as one of the most beneficial influences which 
has come to San Francisco. The breadth of a city should 
be judged by its attitude toward men of that calibre. 

It is not as a writer of comic opera that I make these 
statements concerning Weil, but it is his deep knowledge 
in the most serious lines, his power of imparting, his un- 
limited knowledge of traditions, and his ability as littéra- 
teur that makes him the important figure that he is. To 
“Suzette” as presented last night at 


was seen conquered, 


own, 


return, however, to 


the Tivoli by its clever company. 

“Suzette” is not a new play; it was on the boards ten 
years ago, but so healthful is the music, 
the book that it comes like a refreshing, sparkling little 
mountain stream into the the stuff called 
musical comedy of to-day, and the music is so markedly 
its first presentation last 
charming novelty. That 
as well as the music will 


so reasonable the 
maelstrom of 


modern that it might have had 
night and been designated as a 
Weil is responsible for the book 
account for the absolute unity between the two, as also for 
the vein of delicacy and poetry which permeates the play, 
Aiter the slight drag- 
ging in the first act, which was doubtless due to the first 
snap and go 


even to the most comical situations. 


night production, there was quick action, 
throughout 

In the hands of 
little daredevil, 
carried even to the 
role essayed by this talented actress she seems more at- 
tractive and clever than in the one preceding, and the ver- 


Anna Lichter Suzette was a most de- 


licious whose wildest pranks are never 


suggestion of coarseness. In every 


satility shown by her step from grand into light opera 
clearly defines the vast scope of her capabilities. The 
other parts are about of equal importance, and the even- 
ness of the performance is evidence of the merits of the 
company from every point. 

Annie Myers, who is the true soubrette type, will alter- 
nate in the title role with Lichter. Jules Simonson, a new 


tenor, sang without effort and with pleasing effect 

The cast of characters was: 
Suzette. .Alternatin Anna Lichter 
id ae ting ; ( Annie Myers 
The Marquis of Tollebranct see hh ee .William Pruette 
The Marchioness................ .Elvia Crox 


Edwin Stevens 


Captain Vieubec ton 
.W illiam Schuster 


sounrie. ine 


EE EE EE ETO re Jules Simonson 
NS iad knots Dee eustekeeen enone Wiliam H. West 
NR oer Sere ag de 56-ON  on eRe ea domme Ashley Barkalew 
I 54-5. 5.050 econ 00s Vie neaeetencden Fred Kavanagh 
ica Sis avewen des bheewer tay ses cin Edna Elsmere 


.Arthur Boyce 


Marigny.. ia 
4 Stange ond ‘Béwerdes, is the 


“tne W ims we, 
next novelty promised. 
Oscar Weil paid a charming compliment to Max Hirsch- 
field which 1 know I will be pardoned for repeating 
When asked whether he “No; l 
was so sure oi the orchestra with Hirschfield at the baton; 


was nervous he said: 


he is a trump.” 
Verhaps no one is more in position to know than the 


man whose reputation rests with a presentation how 
much depends upon the orchestra and its conductor. 
s * ” 
W. J. Leahy and George Lask returned from New 


York, where they went to secure novelties and to see in 
what way they could improve upon what has been done in 
these lines in San Francisco, and many improvements are 
promised. 
—_— a 

The store of Sherman, Clay & Co. has been the scene oi 
bustle and activity since the sale of seats for the Sym- 
phony season has begun. ‘lhe sale has been very large, 
and the desire to make this a permanent affair is growing 
daily, and indeed with conditions which of necessity must 
exist in San would be the most beneficial 
thing to the musical situation of this city. H. J. Stewart 
has accepted the presidency and will certainly work for 
the best interests of the society. At an informal meeting 
yesterday Dr. Barkan, one of the directors, expressed the 
desire to apply the surplus of last season to the nucleus of 
a musical library, to be owned by the Symphony Society. 

The first concert of the season will occur Thursday, at 
in the afternoon, with Fritz Scheel at the 


Francisco, it 


the Orpheum, 
baton. 
These are the programs for the first and second con- 


certs: 
oe . Weber 
See, BIG: B. ORs. BBs oooc vicevevesonss : 'Tschaikowsky 
(First time in San Francisco.) 
Overture and Suite in A minor. na 3ach 
For string orchestra with flute solo 
Flute, sts Rodemann. 

Scenes Napolitaines. . Massenet 

Next concert will occur Thursday aheracen, Decem- 
ber I: 
Overture, Romeo and ee. . Tschaikowsky 
Symphony No. 1 in B flat. .Schumann 
Waltzes for string orche stra. ; . Kiel 
Einzug der Goetter in Walhalla (Rheingold) Pe: WwW agner 


The lecture with which William Armstrong entertained 
audience on Thursday afternoon was more 
weighty and more calculated to be of distinct benefit to 
musical conditions than any of the lectures which I have 
cannot say that he voiced 


a fair-sized 


heard him give heretofore. I 


CLARENCE EDDY. 


Organ Concerts and Recitals. 











en a 


AMERICAN TOUR, MAY 1, 
KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 


Address : 


1899. 


Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


ER. 


any sentiment in favor and as an appeal for the American 
composer which has not appeared weekly in the columns 
of Tue Musicat Courier. His appeal to hear the com- 
positions because of their merit and not because they are 
American, to demand them from the foreign artists, to 
request them from the teachers, to hear them dispassion- 
ately and from an unprejudiced stand; his recapitulation 
of American composers and of their works, made as in- 
teresting talking matter as it has made reading matter, to 
which is added the charm of Armstrong’s serious, sincere 
manner. The amount of good that he is doing the cause 
can no more be estimated than can the untiring efforts of 
THE Musica Courier on the same lines be measured. 
It was lamentable that owing to the railway accident 
which delayed all Eastern that the the 
“Melpomene” overture and the Indian Suite of Chadwick 
and MacDowell respectively did not arrive, but Scheel has 


mails scores ol 


promised to present not only these compositions, but to 
give his attention to more American compositions than he 
has heretofore. 

firmly with the 
and numerous re 


Armstrong has established himself 
brainy, cultured people of this coast, 
quests to have him appear before schools and seminaries 
his departure for Chi 
establishments, 


but 


have been pouring in ever since 
cago. He should be 


as his talks are not only fascinating and enjoyable, 


heard in all such 
they are highly educational. 
. * - 

In a totally different manner, and on absolutely different 
Mrs. the 
most fascinating lecturer I ever heard 

I had the pleasure of listening to her talk upon 
and the with which she handles her 
subject are simply beyond description 
the stage, the music, the intellectual, 


subjects, Henri Fairweather is unquestionably 
“Parsifal,”’ 
vividness and lucidity 
“Parsifal” became a 
living subjec the emo 
tional—all 
able in any other way than that it becomes part of herself 
effort, she gives forth in a 


manner which holds the mose blasé 


were merged into something that is indescrib 


which, without without notes, 


listener entranced. 


Perhaps it is the revelation of her enormous stock of 
knowledge, or the mysticism which environs her through 
her absolute simplicity; but whether it is she is interest 
ing to an incomprehensible degree 

On Thursday at Mrs. Masten’s beautiful home she will 


give her class of twenty-five knowledge seekers a study on 
Isolde,” Alameda the 


to commence a course of 


‘Tristan and and in some of ladies 
decided 
weekly. Wagner will be 
linck, Dante, Goethe and Browning 

Another deightful chamber music concert by the 


artistic manner to an 


lectures, bi 
Maeter 


have ten 


considered, also Ibsen, 
Minetti 
Quintet was presented in an empty 
house. The Smetana “Aus 
given with a dash and precision that told the story of long 
number 


meinem Leben” quartet was 


and earnest rehearsing. The far more enjoyable 

from the point of literature was the Schumann piano 
quartet, the andante cantabile of which was surpassingly 
beautiful, and it was presented in a way entirely in keeping 


Mrs. Alice 


musicianly 


with the beauty and worth of the composition. 
Bacon Washington did the refined and 
work at the piano that I have ever heard her do 
The Boccherini interesting number, 
the greater part of which was well given by Arthur Weiss 
and it is very 


most 
‘cello sonata was an 
The next program will be a beautiful one, 


work and will continue 
of encouragement 


evident that the quintet loves the 
the series, notwithstanding the total lack 
that it receives at the hands of those who should patronize 
such art as is dispensed by the Minetti Quintet. 


It has been proven that what is undertaken is presented 


superbly, so that for the few who are interested this pro 
gram will be welcome on Saturday, December 10, at 3 
o’clock: 

String Quintet, G minor.. Mozart 
Andante .... Tschaikowsky 


Grieg 
3rahms 


Saltarello 
op. 35 


” + ” 


Finale presto al 
Piano Quartet, G minor, 


On Thursday evening a concert was given at the Sherman 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
Summer Term at POINT CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 








MORGAN, 


SOPRANO. 
Sole Direction . . . 


VICTOR THRANE, 


33 Union Sq., NEW YORK. 
Decker Baiidiag. 
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Clay Hall by the bearer of a double name, Theophilus 
Montanus (or Gottlieb Berger) ; to be more correct I should 
have said the bearer of one name in two languages. Mr. 
Montanus-Berger is another man with a fine organ, but 
no art; phrasing, if you are pleased to call it so, and a 
certain amount of emotion or rather what used to be 
called expression he has, but not enough of anything to 
give a concert with. 

He was abetted, to use Bosworth’s copyrighted expres- 
sion, by Raphael Meany, a young pianist from Guatemala, 
who has a fluent technic and a virile delivery—but here 
again I got no enjoyment. With such a number on the 
program as a Fantaisie Caprice de Concert, by Wagner 
Goria, which was nothing more nor less impertinent than 
a prostitution of Wagner's inspired bursts of melody, in 
cluding the “Pilgrims’ Chorus,” “Evening Star,” ‘“Lohen 
grin” motives, “Siegfried” motives, &c., into the cheap, 
flashy variations that Charles Grobe and A. P. Wyman 
used to write in the era of “Silvery Waves,” et al. If Goria 
is still alive I hope someone will tar and feather him; he 
deserves it. And if Meany feels that this is the standard of 
San Francisco, it is well that he were undeceived. Arthur 
Weiss and Arthur Fickinscher, who also assisted on the 
program, did their part in the healthy manner for which 
they are both well known 


” * * 


A testimonial concert was extended Frank Mathieu, who 
has recently joined the Frawley Company. Mathieu is 
well known in society, and consequently he had a large 
audience at Native Sons’ Hall on Wednesday evening. 

The program opened with a sparkling little comedy, * My 
Uncle’s Will,’ in which Mathieu and Miss Mabel Reed 
had opportunities of which they both made the most. 
Miss Reed is a beautiful young woman, with a consider- 
able amount of dramatic talent. Albert McKinnon was 
also included in this class and discharged his work satis- 
factorily. 

George McBride sang the prologue from “I Pagliacci,” 
in which he showed a voice of fine quality, resonance and 
range, but no knowledge oi the matter in hand. The en- 
core presented him in a much more favorable light, as it 
was within range of his possibilities, which the other song 
was not, 

Miss Berglund gave three songs in a charming little 
manner, and I know there is more to her voice than she 
has ever shown so far; she must have more, for often she 
reveals glimpses of wider and better work Her encore 
was poorly chosen, for although she is chic, a character 
song should not have found its way into her repertory. 

A violin sonata of Grieg, in G minor, was given by 
Misses Alice Ames and Marie Wilson, in which Miss Ames 
captivated the audience by the reaily finished work which 
she did. Miss Ames has a fine tone, bows well, and her 
left hand is easy and true. Miss Wilson, of whom I have 
spoken before, was at an advantage in the Grieg num- 
ber, as her buoyancy was put where it did the most 
good 

Frank Mitchell, who gave a tenor solo, has one of the 
purest of tenor voices, of a most delicious quality; he has 
a beautiful legato, and is extremely sympathetic in inter 
pretation. With that voice, his stage presence and study 
there would be no height to which he might not aspire 

Mrs. Robert H. Reneborne gave a monologue. Mrs 
Robert B. Hochstadter, who is a sister of Regina New- 
man, gave the audience a treat by her delightful voice and 
style Mrs. Hochstadter is a society woman, whose 
charming talents are denied the public except upon such 
occasions 


She was received with much enthusiasm, as her rich, 
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dramatic mezzo soprano well deserved. Mrs. Hoch 
stadter is also a pianist of pronounced ability 

Miss Lilienthal played her accompaniments very satis 
of society's talents 


factorily. Miss Lilienthal is also one 
which is not given to the public. She is a pupil of Alex 
ander Lambert, the renowned teacher, of New York 

Miss Gross, who played the other accompaniments, did 
good work 

** * 

The program at the Mark Hopkins Institute this week 
was especially interesting in so far as Henry Heyman, the 
indefatigable director, presented Antonio O. Vargas, bari 

. tone of the Teatro Nacional, Mexico. Vargas has a fine 
voice, and made the best use of his opportunity to be 
heard in his selections, which included the Toreador’s 
Song, which he was compelled to song two or thee times 
during the evening. He will probably be heard in public, 
when he will sing some Spanish and Mexican songs. The 
program, which was well presented, is given herewith 


Organ— 
Festival Prelude. . ; Lemmens 
Fugue in A minor....... ; Bach 
Prof. R. J. Harrison 
Song, Ex SIASY ..cccce ‘ ooes ° . Beach 
Miss Grace Carroll 
Ciasinet TetRRO. «<<< ce saccccsos Becker 
Albert A. Greenbaum 
Songs— 


If I But Knew.. 
My Laddie.... 


.. Wilson G. Smith 
ees o° Neidlinger 
Miss Flora Howell 
Cavatina, Evening Star (Tannhauser) 
Sig. Antonio O. Vargas 
Organ, Andante.... cain Wely 
Prof R. J. Harrison 


Wagner 


Songs 
a. errr ee ; Lynes 
I’m Wearin’ Awa , 1 pee Foote 
Miss Grace Carroll 
Clarinet, Elegie ‘ Musso 


Albert A. Greenbaum 
Song, Greeting.......... eee ee Hawley 
Miss Flora Howell 
Organ selections, Lobgesang 
Prof. R. J. Harrison 
Song, For All Eternity ‘ — Mascheroni 
(Violin obligato by Henry Heyman.) 
Sig. Antonio O. Vargas 
Organ, Allegro for Third Symphon.y.... Brahms 
Prof. R. J. Harrison 


Mendelssohn 


Miss Carroll has a rich contralto voice which will be of 
value when she has attained the point for which she is 
striving. As yet some of her tones are too heavily cov 
ered and are throaty. 

Miss Flora Howell has a light soprano, well placed 
and agreeable throughout. Authority and interpretation 
are her requirements 

Emil Cruells played the accompaniments 

* * * 

One of the attractive musical pleasures which Oakland 
is enjoying is the study of Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” under 
direction of D. W. Loring at the home of Mrs. John L 
Howard Some of the ladies who are interested are Mrs 
Lena Carroll Nicholson, Mrs. A. A. Dewing, Mrs. Stadt- 
feldt, Misses Mary Williams, Grace Carroll, Georgie Cope 
Mary Alverta Morse, Mabel Walker The work is of an 
earnest, serious nature, and under such a conductor as 
Loring success is inevitable 


* *« * 


Mary Alverta Moore has been engaged to sing at the 
MacDonough Theatre for the memorial service to be given 
by the Elks in December. She will sing Gounod’s “Divine 
Redeemer,” and will have the accompaniment of orches 


tra 
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Last night the first concert by the Berkeley Choral 
Orchestral Society was given to standing room only a 
Shattuck Hall, Berkeley rhe principals in the entertain 
ment were Frederick H. Clark, director of chorus; Alex 
I. Stewart, director of orchestra; Mrs. M. J. Pierce, so 
prano soloist; Miss Bertha Brehm, pianist 

A very good program was given and the work of the 
choral part was especially enjoyable. This must not be 
misconstrued, as it is surely very much easier to find among 
semi-professionals and amateurs singers good enough fo 
the work than it could possibly be to find woodwinds and 
horns for the orchestra, so that with the material in hand 
Mr. Stewart certainly is getting the best results in his 
power. The part song “To the Night,’’ by Saint-Saéns, is 
one of the most beautiful bits | have ever heard, and | 
heartily recommend it to those interested in part song 
It is but fair to say that the entire program was admirably 
selected 
Heralds of Spring,” by 
Rheinberger ; The Heavens Resound,”’ by Beethoven; 
With Sheathed Sword,” by Costa, and “Come, Let Us 


Sing,” by Mendelssohn, in which last two Mrs. Pierce sang 


King Eric,” by Von Wilm; 


the soprano soli, were all fine works, and | was delighted to 
have the opportunity to hear Mrs. Pierce, who is one of the 
successful teachers in this section of the country Her 


voice is very pure, well placed and her interpretation is 


musicianly Ihe orchestra gave: “Coronation March,” by 
Kretschmer; overture to Gounod’s “Mirella,”’ Ganne’s 

Czarina,” “The Serenade,” by V. Herbert, and played 
some of the accompaniments to the choruses. These names 


represent the personnel of both sections: 
MEMBERS OF CHOR 

Sopranos—Miss Alma Albin, Miss Belle Brainard, Mis 
Libbie Brehm, Miss Ursula E. Broad, Mrs. Frances M 
Congdon, Miss Edith F. Crawford, Miss Eliza Lee Craw 
ford, Miss Alice Davies, Mrs. 1. B. Davis, Miss Rose M 
Dobbins, Miss Grace Dobbins, Mrs. F. L. Dozier, Miss K 
Forester, Miss Jennie L. Gilbert, Miss Winnifred Gilky 
son, Mrs. Laura D. Goss, Miss Alice M. Hoag, M1 
Elizabeth L Hubbard, Mrs. F. M. Husted, Miss Edith 
Husted, Miss Catherine Johnson, Miss L. Lamp, Mr: 
E. C. Latham, Miss Mae L. McCoy, Miss M. Alice Mara, 
Miss Louise McKee, Mrs. H. Middlehoff, Miss Salome I 
Morse, Miss Florence Montgomery, Mrs. A. E. Munn 
Miss Marie P. Orr, Mrs. J. M. Pierce, Miss Ethel | 
Preble, Miss Edith Raymond, Mrs. Margaret D Riggs 
Miss Emelie E. Riggs, Mrs. M. K. Seabury, Miss Marg 
Smith, Mrs. H. J. Squires, Mrs. O. C. Vincent, M E. B 
Wall, Miss Marie E. Walther, Miss Maude G. Winter 
Miss M. R. Wood, Mrs. C. W. Woodworth, Miss Maud 
Woolner, Mrs. Frank R. Woolsey, Mrs. T. A. Wright 

Altos—Miss Winnifred Augustine, Miss Georgia | 
Barker, Miss Salina Burston, Miss Kate I. Byrne, Miss 


Sara A. Cady, Mrs. Alice R. Clark. Mrs. William Cow 


perthwaite, Miss Marion Coyle, Miss Catherine Cruso« 
Miss Alice M. Culin, Miss Margaret | Davies, Mrs 
M. E. Dobbins, Miss Kittie E. Dobbins, Miss Nellie | 
Dobbins, Miss A. Forester, Miss Alice | reese M 

Mary Setchel Haight, Miss May Huddart, Mrs. D. B 


Hunter, Mrs. E. Marliave, Miss Vincenza, Milledge, M 
J. S. Mills, Mrs. Dr. H. N. Miner, Mrs. Olive A. Naylor 
Miss Emily Nieman, Mrs. Dr. F. H. Payne, Mrs. W. H 


Payson, Miss Bessy Sprague, Miss Louise Tuttle, Miss 
Grace I. Winter 

Tenos—F. A. Bissell, W. W. Davis, Dr. O. S. Dean 
Robert L. Fraisher, H. E. Franks, E. S. Gray, W. H 


Hathaway, M. C. Kittredge, C t Ly ; 
George W. Reed, W. T. Sadler, Will Strowbridge, Dr 
B. P. Wall 

Bassos—J. C. Arnold, S. M. Augustine, Clarence D 
Clark, Harold Cummings, Frank Fowd david Goodale 
Samuel Haight, Rev. Georg t . I 
E. C. Marliave, Frank L. Naylor, W. F. Neiman, Fran] 
E. Orr, J. W. Rhodes, J. L. Scotchler, A. J. Smith. E. J 
Vhitney 





yman 


Thomas, J. W. Warnick, Otis Wattles, Ir. R 
James C. Wilder, W. B. Winn, C. W. Woodworth 
(ORCHESTRA 
First violins—E. R. Dickson, Mrs. E. A. Gilbert, J. I 
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Goldsmith, Miss A. D. Shields, D. E. Hughes, Miss Amy 
Flagg, F. White, Miss Leslie Trowbridge, C. K. Jones, 
P. Parker, W. Ratcliff. 

Second violins—J. _2 
Harry Cripps, Miss M. 
nick, Charles Dozier, Fred P. 
Alice Crafts, Charles Eliason. 

Violas—William Sadler, Eugene Colby. 

’Cellos—Mrs. William Keith, Pvul 
Kuster. 

Bass—Vere Hunter, G. R. Alexander, Frank Howard. 

Trombones—William B. Wells, Norman Smith. 

Drums—F. H. Freeman. 

Flute—C,. S. Merrill. 

Oboe—William Mason. 

Clarinets—C. D. Clark, I. Karmel 

Cornets—F. Cleve, Charles Finn. 

Horns—C. Weston Clark. 

Piccolo- ae G. Buswell. 

Tympany—Hiram Baxter. 


” * * 


Warren, Miss Pearl Wagner, 
Fish, L. J. Alkalay, Frank War- 
Barker, F. H. Dakin, Miss 


Henry, Edwd. 


The organ recitai given by H. J. Stewart servea well to 
show the great beauty of tone and the merits of the new 
organ at St. Church, for Dr. Stewart is a 
highly capable organist, and played a commanding and 
musicianly program which I gave last issue. In the heavy 
accoustics prevented perfect clearness, as there 
but the lighter ones 


Domenic’s 


works the 
is an excessive echo in the building, 
In the vesper services 
Millie Flynn, Miss 
Blanchard, Miss M. 


A. Messmer, tenors; 


were very clear and well defined. 
Stewart had the assistance of Miss 
Davis, sopranos; Mrs. Etta B. 
contraltos; H. M. Fortescue, 
Mills and J. F. Fleming, bassos. 

Much matter is crowded out this week that 
pear next time, notably Mrs. Marriner Campbell's lecture, 
given to the Kindergarten Society; 
Marie Barna, and other interesting bits. 

Concerts given by Mrs. Adelaide Bridge and Miss Grace 
Davis would have received notice had I been apprised of 
EMILie FRANCES BAUER. 


Grace 
Coney, 
F. G. B. 
will ap- 


a personal letter from 


them. 


Kaltenborn Quartet. 
New engagements are steadily being booked for this 
its energetic manager, Mrs. 


prosperous young quartet by 
of its leader, Franz Kalten- 


Louise B. Kaltenborn, wife 


born. In addition to those mentioned last week may be 
added, for this month, afternoon of December 15, at 
wedding ceremony of Miss Elizabeth Hasbrouck, and 


December 16, Fordham Club, where they 
a success last May. Mr. Kaltenborn will be 
Carl’s organ recital, December 2, 
December 5. On De- 
and on December 20, 


evening ol at 


made such 
the violin soloist at Wm. 
Gerrit Smith’s recital, 
Boston, 


and at Dr. 
cember 8, at Steinert Hall, 
at a woman’s club in Newark. 


Another Choral Society. 


A new society for the study of choral music is in process 
of formation under the direction of Walter Henry Hall, 


conductor of the Oratorio Club, of Brooklyn. The first 
meeting will be held in the Guild room of St. James’ 
Church, Madison avenue and Seventy-first street, next 


Wednesday evening. Verdi's “Manzoni” Requiem Mass 
will be taken up for immediate study, and it is purposed to 
give the first concert in New York early in February con- 
jointly with the Oratorio Club, of Brooklyn. 

Application for membership and full particulars may be 
obtained at the first meeting, or from the secretary, Her- 
bert Wilber Greene, 487 Fifth avenue, New York. Mr. 
Hall’s pronounced success with his Brooklyn chorus, and 
the energy with which he is entering upon the work of the 
New York society, 
mate high standing of the new enterprise. 
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“The Chimes of Normandy.” 


PLANQUETTE’S OPERA SUNG IN ENGLISH BY THE CASTLE 
Square Opera COMPANY. 





HE revival of “The Chimes of Normandy,” Plan- 
quette’s rather flippant and uninteresting comic 
opera, by the Castle Square Opera Company Monday 
night drew to the American Theatre a _ representative 
“first night” audience. The performance as a whole was 
not satisfactory. 
The cast was: 


Serpolette, the good-for-nothing.............. Villa Knox 
Germaine, the lost Marchioness........ Adelaide Norwood 
EG iera hi Sarued ys $0400 o5Ge seat ava saee Maude Poole 
| rrr re: eae Georgie Deland 
Henri, Marquis of Corneville.......... William G. Stewart 
Jean Grenicheux, a fisherman.......... Joseph F. Sheehan 
Gaspard, an old miser................ Edward P. Temple 
ID ord 5 Sa Gin de xc Gone e nd dae Frank Moulin 
WEN Sig eed cde esiowns cecsssuberewe Frank Ranney 


The staging, were adequate and the cos- 
tumes were exceedingly pretty. As usual the chorus work 
touched a high point of excellence and pleased the audi- 
ence so keenly that it demanded a repetition several times. 
This was the best feature of the performance. 

Villa Knox was bewitching as Serpolette, singing and 
acting her part so well as to delight the audience, despite 
the fact that she had a slight cold. 

Adelaide Norwood, as Germaine, had much to do and, 
of course, did it well. Her lovely voice has won for her 
many admirers, one of whom sent her a magnificent bou- 


scenery, &c., 


quet of flowers. 

Frank Moulin made a distinct hit bailli, 
acting being excessively funny and his interpolations very 
droll. 

William G. Stewart and Joseph F. Sheehan in their re- 
spective parts did effective work and received unstinted 


as the his 


applause. 


The Beethoven Mannerchor Concert. 


HE influence of Gustav Hinrichs was felt at the concert 
given by this old established organization at its club 
house last Sunday evening. 

The somewhat lengthy program was gone through with- 
out mishap and gave the large audience a great deal of 
composed mostly of men 
His reading 
suite 


pleasure. A capital orchestra, 
who had played often with Gustav Hinrichs. 
of “Tannhayser” overture and Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 
was musicianly. 

The soloists of the evening were Miss Kompf, soprano; 
Mr. Wagner, baritone; Henry Ern, 
violin, and Lota Mills, who played the first movement of 
the Schumann concerto in A minor. The great interest, 
however, was centred in the work of the society’s male 
which seems to be rejuvenated and inspired with 
chorus and 


Alois Werner, tenor; 


chorus, 


new life. Sturm’s “Hegelingenfahrt,” for soli, 
orchestra, was finely interpreted, and in its great finale 
Such an ensemble 


fairly brought the hearers to their feet. 
so masterly brought out has rarely been listened to. The 
introduction of two characteristic Volkslieder, sung a ca- 
pella, proved very acceptable, and no doubt Volkslieder will 
hereafter be given a place on other singing societies’ pro- 
grams. 

But the climax of the evening was 
chorus sang two piquant and dainty Lieder composed by 
Beethoven male chorus. ‘Mari- 
words by Seidl, abound with a 


reached when the 


their conductor for the 


anne” and “Der Buchfink,” 


richness of melody. 
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About Musical People. 


Joseph Hart Denck, “the great Southern pianist,” gave 
a recital in Atlanta last Thursday night, and his playing 


created a furore. 
* 7 * 


Harold G. Simpson, the violinist, has been elected music 
director of the Great Southern Orchestra, of Columbus, 


Ohio. 
* * * 


The concert given in Troy, N. Y., November 10 by the 
Cecilian Choral Union of that city was heard by a large 
and pleased audience. An exceptionally good program was 
presented. 

* * * 
one of the foremost 
Columbus last 


J. Lewis Browne, of Columbus, Ga., 


organists in the South, gave a recital in 
Wednesday. 
* * * 
The Woman’s Chorus Club, of Saginaw, has entered 


upon its fifth season with enthusiasm. The club has ar- 
ranged for a number of concerts, in which such artists as 
MacDowell and Max Bendix will appear 

* * * 


Thomas Howard, one of the best known musicians of 
Elizabeth, N. J., died there last Wednesday, aged fifty-one 
years. 
* * + 
The Milwaukee Trio, of Milwaukee, 
ber concert there last Monday night 


Wis., gave a cham 
* . . 

Mass., gave “A 
in that city 


The Lynn Musical Association, of Lynn, 


with a chorus of 100 voices, 


Spring Pastoral,” 
the nights of November 9 and 10 


- * = 
The Rossini Club, of Portland, Me., gave a concert 
November tv. 
. * . 
The Rubinstein Quartet, of Portland, Me., gave a con- 
cert November 10. 
7. ” * 
The Students’ Musical Club, of Helena, Mon., is giving 


some fine concerts. 


* . - 


Last Thursday evening the Arion Musical Club, of Mil 


waukee, Wis., gave its first concert of the present season 
” * - 

Members of Rudolph’s King’s piano classes in Kansas 
City, Mo., and those of his assistants have organized a 
club to be known as the ogra om Amateurs. Its 

are both social and musi Recitals will be 


purposes 


held at intervals in the homes of men els The commit 
tee on programs and invitations is as follows: Mrs. G. W 
Planck, Miss Ethel Barton, Miss Mabel Ewing, Miss 
Nannie Plummer and Miss Leona Beasley 

- * * 

The tenth concert of the New Rochelle, N. Y., Violin 
Circle was held in Trinity House last Tuesday evening 
The circle numbers nearly sixty instrumentalists. It was 
assisted by the Juvenile Orchestra and the Mount Vernon 
String Quartet. The soloists were Miss Sidonie W. Krue 
ger, soprano, and Prof. Benjamin Isaacs and Edward 
Hamburger, violins. 
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THE MUSICAL MISTAKES OF A 
MILLENNIUM. ft 


A Series of Twelve Critical Articles. 


By Epwin Bruce. 
Author of “Harmony Evolved as an Exact Science.” 
VI. 
ELEVENTH AND THIRTEENTH CHorps. 

T becomes my present duty to present to the musical 
| world, for the first time in history, the true chords of 
the eleventh and chords of the thirteenth, which have exist- 
ed principally in the imagination of theorists and have 
been so little understood that their existence has been con- 
sidered doubtful 

This is the first mistake concerning these chords, for they 
certainly are entities, and the next error has been to sug- 
gest that the purely alphabetical and mechanical structures 
represented in the following diagram at (a) might be even 
possible forms of the chords in question. 


Arpeggio of Flat— Eleventh Chord. 














The third mistake is to claim that these two chords be- 
long to C major. If they were represented in their proper 
radical position, or in any inversion in which they might 
really occur, they would belong to D major 

In C major, C, e, f, g, a, b flat is the radical position of the 
chord of the flat eleventh as denoted at (b). This is a com- 
pound chord formed by the addition of the tonic septachord 
to the subdominant triad 

In the last two measures of the example the arpeggio of 
the radical position of this chord is given wtih the harmonic 
iccompaniment of each tone and the sustained bass of the 
radical position 

This affords eleven voices which, by skillful management 
may be increased to sixteen or seventeen distinct parts 

It is noticeable that the first two chords of the progression 
here illustrated include the flat seventh of the subdominant 

This tone is not a necessary portion of the chord of the 
flat eleventh except in the underlying harmony. At first 


the harmonic accompaniment consists of the subdominant 





chord of the ninth with flat seventh (E flat). This gives 
place to the major seve (E), and the perfect chord of 
the flat eleventl finally completed by the addition of the 
flat seventh of tonic (B flat 7). This is the radical po 
sition 


The arpeggio is represented as closing on the lower tonic 


of the major key. This 1s accomplished by using the first 
inversion of the eleventh chord 
The major bass of this chord consists of the five tones 


of the radical position of the subdominant triad, and to this 
may be added the whole or a portion of the subdominant 
rd and nonachord as the progression rises higher 


septa h 





in the melody of each arpegg 

It will become evident that the flat eleventh chord, in its 
entirety, is a combination of the subdominant and tonic 
septachords. There cannot be more than one of these 
chords in a single key, and it must invariably be founded 


on the subdominant triad. Its use necessarily involves the 


transition from the tonic to the subdominant, or vice 
versa, and—as a compound chord—it belongs to two 
keys 

Examples of its use as a transition (or modulation) 
chord will be given in the eleventh chapter 

In the next example at (c) we have a representation of 


+ Copyrighted by the author, and all rights reserved. The harmonic 
laws which prove the correctness of these criticisms are fully ex- 
plained in “ Harmony Evolved as an Exact Science,’ which will soon 
be issued, to subscribers onlv, by the Beethoven Publishing Company 
64 S. Washington square, to whom subscriptions should be sent 


Opera, 


DIRECTION: 





- Song Recitals 
MAUD PRATT-CHASE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, 


Baritone. 


VICTOR THRANE, 
33 Union Square, West, New York. 


the major chord of the thirteenth of the key of C, with 
flat eleventh, in its radical or first position. The entire 
underlying bass, which includes the subdominant nona- 
chord with flat seventh (indicated by black notes), and 
the first inversion of the subdominant triad, is given in the 
first measure. 
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In the second and third measures is the arpeggio of the 
sixth position of this chord, accompanied by its underlying 
harmony. The entire bass referred to is employed as a 
sustained bass, each tone progressing an octave higher in 
closing upon the octave of the radical position. A melodic 
bass is suggested by the small notes 

This chord, if employed with its entire bass, would re 
quire a range of more than six octaves for the com- 
pletion of all its arpeggios 

In the fourth measure (e) is presented the chord of the 
thirteenth with major eleventh. This may be named the 
grand chord of the key, because it includes all the tones 
of the key 
imposed upon the radical position of the subdominant 


triad, the first inversion of the subdominant nonachord and 


In its radical position, as given, it is super 


the radical position of the chord of the flat eleventh 

The use of this chord, with all of its underlying bass 
and in all the arpeggios of its inversions, would require a 
range of more than seven octaves, demanding the entire 
resources of the grand organ or orchestra 

In the following diagram the harmonic accompaniment 
of the sixth inversion of the grand chord of the key is 
shown, closing primarily upon the octave of the radical 
position and finally upon the upper tonic of the major key 
of C. The arrangement is in eight parts, including a mel 
odic bass which consists of the tones of the subdominant 
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septachord ‘he arpeggios of the thirteenth chord with 
major eleventh contain twenty-three distinct voices, which 
may be increased to twenty-nine or more All of these 
grand chords are new to the musical world, but they 
offer wonderful opportunities to those who shall become 
familiar with their nature and possible uses. In our next 
chapter we will treat of the progression and resolution of 
chords and of enharmonic changes, proving the useless 
character of the doctrines of suspensions, preparations, &c 
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The Sondheimer Sisters. 


[By CABLE. ] 


BERLIN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER 
November 22, 1808 ) 


S ONDHEIMER SISTERS, of St. Louis, successful first 


ensemble concert, Tuesday O. F 


Mr. Carl’s Recital. 


N the “Old First” Church on Fifth avenue a large audi 
ence sat from 4 o'clock to shortly after 5 on Friday 
afternoon last, devoutly silent, all eyes fixed upon the pul 
pit, where was the only vacant chair, all attention seemingly 
riveted on an invisible service. Doubtless such it was to 
most of the great number present, for the occasion was the 
fifty-eighth organ recital by William C. Carl, the “Old 
First’s” organist and musical director 
rhe spectacle thus presented is certainly striking and im 
pressive. Every pew on the floor and in the galleries was 
filled to its utmost, and persons of both sexes stood 
throughout in the space at the back under the organ 
Printed programs told of the music, but not a performer 
was visible For once the conditions were ideal for that 
devotional attitude toward music that is the dream of every 
earnest musician or music lover. Who has not longed to 
shut the eyes to the garish scene beyond the footlights—the 
donna’s dress and diamonds, the swaggering con 





ce of the baritone, the mannerisms of the pianist, and 
do naught but listen? Who has not sometimes wished to be 
the sole occupant of a curtained box at the opera, or has 


not envied the Bavarian king who could enjoy the luxury 


of mak himself the entire audience? We who are not 





£ 
kings can only take our music in companies, and usually 
under surroundings that distract the attention through the 
eyes until the reverence for music pure and simple seems to 
be an impossibility. The atmosphere of an organ recital 


relief, and there is distinct en 


engagement in the reflection that the persons present are 
here from love of music, uninfluenced by other considera 
tions 
The numbe Mr. Carl's recitals might seem to make 
servations of this kind superfluous, but the very fact that 
they have been so numerous has led to their being over 


looked except by the hundreds who are in the habit of at 


e is no event much more important to 


tetnding them Cher 
‘ ‘ vw 1 7 
the world generally than the rising of the sun, but the news 


papers do not chronicle that fact every time it occurs. So 


with these recitals in the musical world 

For tl reason it becomes worth while to glance occa 
sionally at Mr. Carl’s work and see how he is executing 
his st posed t I was the program of the fifty 
Toccata and fugue in D minor Bach 


Franck 


Guilmant 
il Orberthiir 


, Claussmann 
(Dedicated to Mr. Carl.) 

tin A major Kendal 

symphonique : Bossi 

Carter 

Handel 





Carillons de Dunquerqu 
Recitative and aria gels Ever Bright and Fair 
Sung by Mme. Ovide Musin 
Légende for harp and organ = Thomé 
Mr. Schuetze and Mr. Carl 

A pleasing variety this with its leaven of ancient writers 
to set off the more numerous modern compositions. One 
says “Bach, of course,” for no organ recital could be quite 
satisfactory without one example from the greatest of them 
ill, and passes on to Handel, recognizing his fitness, too, to 
representation, and fortunately the program tells us that 
Thomas Carter was an ancient also 
| 


Presumably not one in a hundred listeners would have 


known name, and as the piece attributed to him was 





marked rst time,” at least ninety-nine in the hundred 
would have supposed that he was one of the rising Ameri 
can composers who figure now and then on Mr. Carl’s pro 
grams. But, no; Carter was an Irishman of the last cen 
tury, and a mighty clever one, too, if one may judge solely 


It was one of the most interesting num 


by his “Carillons.” 
ORATORIO, CONCERT anc 


W M . H . SONG RECITALS. 


RIEGER, 


TENOR. 
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GUSTAV 


HINRIGHS, 


with the National Conservatory. Formerly 
Conductor of National Opera Company 
Director of Hinrichs Opera Company. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Prepares and finishes for CONCERT AND OPERA 


145 East 62d Street, New York. 
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bers in the recital, having thematically more character than 
the compositions of the gentlemen with great fame and 
foreign names who may still be rated as our contemporaries. 
Much the same may be said of Mr. Kendal’s minuet. Of 
ourse the form of these two compositions was helpful to a 
ir setting forth of their contents, but the impression 
lingers ineffaceably that the work of the famous gentlemen 
from abroad was more marked by skillful vagueness than 
by directness of musical thought. One questioned at times 
whether they really had anything to say. 


Chis should not be construed as discrediting the perform 
ance. It is perfectly safe to discuss the subject-matter of 
Mr. Carl's programs, for it goes substantially without say- 

lis interpretations are of a high order. There can 


ing that } 
be no question that he brings out all the beauties there are 
in any piece. An organist without a perfect legato would, 
of course, be beneath consideration, and yet it is impossible 
‘ ‘ntion of Mr. Carl’s attainments in this matter. 
Listening to his work with the utmost intenthess, which 
was easy with performer and instrument out of sight, it was 
with a sense of positive comfort that his smooth phrasing 
came upon the ear. In diatonic passages the tones melted 
into one another, much as if the organ were a great violin 


tr ymit 


ind the player were running his fingers over the strings. 
Among many other commendable features of the per- 
formance was the discriminating taste displayed in manag- 
ing and combining the stops. It was this quite as much as 
the thematic interest that made old Thomas Carter’s quaint 
thoughts so attractive. 

Mr. Shuetze’s harp solos were interesting compositions, 
exquisitely played. Madame Musin was heard in the aria 
‘Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” from “Theodora,” by 
Handel, and the recital concluded with an interesting duo 
for harp and organ. The soloists at the next recital, Fri- 
day afternoon of this week, will be Perry Averill, baritone, 


and Miss Florence Traub, pianist 


Second Peabody Recital. 
fi HE second recital this season by the Peabody Institute, 
Ba 


Itimore, took place November 11, when the follow- 


ng pregram was given: 


Three piano compositions Haberbier 

Prelude in C major 

Barcarolle in A minor. 

Spring Flower in G major. 
Rondo e Capriccio, op. 129 (for piano) . Beethoven 
Song of Penitence. Beethoven 
Monotone pixeles ......Cornelius 
Aria from the opera La mort de Jeanne d’Arc. ... Bemberg 

(For mezzo soprano.) 
At Evening Schumann 
In the Night : . Schumann 
Nocturne in G major, op. 37 ....-Chopin 
Mazurka in D major, op. 33 .. Chopin 
Fantaisie Polonaise in A flat, op. 61 .Chopin 
(For piano.) 
.. Massenet 


La Marquise ae ot, i poe 
The Roses Lean Over the Pool... Poem ened: Chadwick 
Run, Little Brook ah at C . Woodman 
ie Geen Beeret. ... 06 cs veces . Woodman 


The Music Box é See 20 Terrrre re, ee st Liadoff 
Concert Etude in C major, op. 34 . Moszkowski 
(For piano.) 

The piano numbers were played by Miss Cecilia Gaul and 
the songs were sung by Miss Marie Gaul, mezzo soprano 

The Baltimore Sun in the course of a long notice of this 
recital said: 

The program was performed in such a way as to give 
pleasure to the fairly large audience. Miss Cecilia Gaul’s 
playing is characterized by a nice taste and discrimination. 
She has been frequently heard in this city, and never fails 
to make a good impression. The combination of vocal 
music with the piano recital is very happy and one that 
could be profitably employed more frequently at the Pea- 
body. Miss Marie Gaul’s share of the program was there 
fore very enjoyable. Her fine, natural voice shows a 
marked improvement over last year, and excellent musician 
ship is evident in all her selections. 

The next recital will be given next Friday, when Leopold 


Godowsky will be the soloist. 





Mary Wood Chase, Herman Kurztisch, mabetiecrawtord, 


Concert Pianiste. 
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Copyright, Montfort, Chicago. 


JENNY OSBORN, 


Soprano. 


‘* The Persian Garden.”’ 


Artists : Miss Jenny Osborn, Soprano. 
Miss Edith Evelyn Evans, Contralto. 


Mr. Charies W. Clark, Baritone, 
and Mme. Johanna Hess-Burr at the Piano. 





Tour personally directed by FRANK S. HANNAH. 


“Laurel Winners.”’ 


An Ambitious Brochure Just Issued by the John 
Church Company. 


HAT the John Church Company, of Cincinnati, New 

York, Chicago and Leipsic, is, as it claims to be, 

“an American house for American composers” is proven 

by the delightful brochure called “Laurel Winners; Por- 

traits and Silhouettes of American Composers,” just is- 

sued by this enterprising and commercially patriotic 
house, 

In “Laurel Winners” is comprised a long and most inter- 
esting series of lists of compositions by native writers of 
music who represent the head and front of the art in the 
United States. With each list in this charming work is 
given a portrait and biographical sketch of the composer 

Thus, George W. Chadwick is represented by two charm- 
ing new songs—‘I Have Not Forgotten” (in two keys) 
and “Since My Love’s Eyes (in two keys) ; Ethelbert Nev 
in by “Un Giorno in Venezia” (“A Day in Venice’ ), op 
25, which includes “Alba” (““Dawn”’), “Gondolieri” (“Gon 
dolier”), “Canzone Amorosa” (‘‘Venetian Love Song’”’) 
and “Buona Notte” (“Good Night’’) ; Walter Damrosch by 
“Danny Deever” (ballad for baritone solo and male chorus, 
ad libitum), “First Love Remembered’ (song for soprano 
or tenor), “Mandalay” (ballad for baritone solo and male 
chorus, ad libitum), ““Mary Magdalene’ (dramatic scene 
for mezzo soprano), “My Heart Is a Lute” (song for so 
prano), “My Wife” (song for tenor), “Sudden Light” 
(song for soprano or tenor), “The Deserted Plantation’ 
(song for alto or bass), and “The Sick Child” (song for 
mezzo soprano); Geo. L. Osgood by the delightful song 
lyric, ‘““My Lady’s Girdle,” in two keys; Dr. Wm. Mason 
by a recent pedagogical work by himself and W. S. B 
Mathews, called “A Primer of Music; the First Steps in 
Musicianship”; Reginald De Koven by “Meet Me Love, 
Oh Meet Me” for (high voice in D, and low voice in B) ; 
“Rhapsodie” (‘cello obligato, French and English words, 
high voice in D), “Recessional” (words by Rudyard Kip 
ling, high voice in F, low voice in D flat), “Recessional” 
(arranged for quartet or chorus, octavo edition No. 2004), 
and “Under the Moonlight,” waltzes; Homer N 
3arteltt by the songs “Florabel,” “When the Golden 
Morn,” “The Wind” and “Yes, I Will,” each in two keys; 
C. Whitney Coombs by the songs “Amaryllis,” for medi 
um voice, and “Only a Rose,’ for high voice; C. B 
Hawley by three beautiful songs—‘The Sweetest Flower 
That Blows,” “I Only Can Love Thee” and “Sleep! Sleep!” 
each in two keys: Clayton Johns by two French 
songs—‘Chansons d’Automne” and “A Saint Blaise,” both 
with French and English words; Homer A. Norris 
by three songs—‘“Jessie, Dear” (in three keys), “The Red 
Rose” (for medium voice), and “Thou Art So Like a 
Flower” (for high voice); Jules Jordan by “A Morning 
Serenade” (in three keys), “God’s Love” (for high voice), 
“O Sacred Head Now Wounded” (in two keys), and 
“While Mary Slept” (in two keys) ; James Carroll Bartlett 
by “If I Should Sleep” (in two keys) ; Robert Coverley by 
these vocal and instrumental compositions: Vocal—‘Alas” 
(two keys), “I Dreamed Again” (for medium voice), “In 
Dreams” (in two keys) ; “Norwegian Love Song” (in two 
keys), “An Old Skull” (for baritone or bass), “Sweet 
Thoughts of Thee” (for high voice), “Serenade” (violin 
obligato, for high voice), and “What Love Said” 
(for medium voice), and instrumental — “L’En- 
quietude” Peacefully Slumber” and “Tarantella”: 
Henry K. Hadley by: Vocal—“By Moonlight” 
and “If Love Were What the Rose Is” (both in two 
keys), and piano—‘“Intermezzo” (from Ballet Suite No. 3) ; 
Isidore Luckstone by these songs—“The Clown’s Serenade” 
(in two keys), “The Minstrel” (for baritone), “Delight” 
(concert waltz song in two keys), “Forsaken” (for low 
voice, ’cello obligato ad libitum), “Only” (for medium 
voice), “Remembrance” (for medium voice), “Sweet 
Nightingale” (for high voice), “The Reason Why” (for 
high voice), and “Would I Had Known” (in two keys) ; 
George W. Marston by “Eldorado” (for baritone or bass), 


Frank S. Hannah 


Begs to announce the exclusive management 
of the following artists : 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and German Lieder. 


Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


; i Drake, Violin Virtuoso. 
Mr. Frederick W. Carberry, Tenor. EDITH EVELYN EVANS, Contralto. 
Mme, JOHANNA HESS-BURR, Accompanist. 


“Regrets” (for soprano or tenor), “Come Ye Saints, Look 
Here and Wonder” (for high voice), “One Sweetly Sol- 
emn Thought” (for medium voice), “I Heard the Voice of 
Jesus Say” (duet for soprano and alto), “Peace, It Is I” 
(anthem), “The Spirit in Our Hearts’ (anthem), “This 
Is the Day Which the Lord Hath Made” (anthem) ; Albert 
J. Holden by “Father Breathe an Evening Blessing” (for 
low voice), and “My Heaven, My Home” (in two keys) ; 
Eduardo Marzo by secular songs—‘‘At Springtime” (in 
two keys), “First Love” (in two keys), “Memoria” (in 
two keys), “Music in the Soul” (for high voice), “The 
Quiet Skies” (in two keys), ‘Hour so Entrancing” (in two 
keys), and sacred songs—*Bending O’er a Cradle Low” (in 
three keys), “Bethlehem’s Guiding Star’ (in two keys), 
‘Easter Tide” (in two keys), “Hail! Easter Morn” (in 
two keys), “King of Love” (in two keys), “Lead, Kindly 
Light (in two keys), and church music—Te Deum in B 
flat; William H. Sherwood by these piano compositions 
(op. 14)—“Buy a Broom,” “Ethelinda,” ‘Exhilaration,” 
“A Caudle Lecture” and “Christmas Dance”; A. J. Good 
rich by these works of a didactic character—‘Analytical 
Harmony” and “Musical Analysis”; W. S. B. Mathews 
by these standard musical text books—‘Mathews’ Graded 
Materials for the Piano” (in eight grades), ““Mathews’ Be- 
ginner in Phrasing,” “Mason and Mathews’ Primer of 
Music” and “Mathews & Liebling’s Pronouncing Diction 
ary”; Emil Liebling by these compositions for piano 
‘Canzonetta” (op. 26), “Madeleine” Valse (op. 27), “Men- 
uet Scherzoso” (op. 28), “Manuello” Air de Ballet (op 
29), “Mazurka de Concert” (op. 30), “Valse Poetique’’ 
(op. 31), “Spring Song” (op. 33), and “A Pronouncing 
and Defining Dictionary of Music,” by Mathews and Lieb- 
ling; Wilson G. Smith by these: For voice—‘Go Happy 
Roses” (for high voice), “Go, Hold White Roses” (for 
high voice), and “I Know a Lass with Laughing Eyes” 
(for baritone) ; for piano—‘Danse Rustique” and “Spring’s 
Awakening,” Gade; for piano study—‘‘Five Minute Stud 
ies” (op. 63, two books), “Thematic Octave Studies” (op 
68), “Chromatic Studies” (op. 69, two books), and “Trans 
position Studies” (op. 70); W. W. Gilchrist by “The Sun 
and the Rosebud” (for medium voice), and “Hunting Song”’ 
(for piano) ; W. L. Blumenschein by these compositions for 
piano—‘Barcarolle” (op. 31, in F), “Coquette” Gavotte 
(op. 41, in F), “Impromptu” (op. 22, in A), “Scherzo” 
(op. 30, in B flat), “The Brooklet” (op. 48, No. 1, in C), 
“Toccata” (op. 48, No. 2, in C), and Valse Brillante (op 
23, in E flat), and these for voice—‘Dorothy” (for high 
voice), “Sunshine of the Heart” (for high voice), and “I 
Love but Thee Alone” (German and English, high voice) ; 
Howard Forrer Peirce by “Ich habe geliebt” and “Som 
mernacht (both with German and English words); J. W 
sischoff by “Come to My Heart” (for high voice); “Con 
queror” (for baritone), “Dear Love, Good Night” (for 
medium voice), “Love Immutable” (for high voice), 
‘Nearer Home,” Phacbe Cary (for high voice), “Night Has 
a Thousand Eyes” (for high voice), “Proposing” (for high 
voice), and “You Naughty Boy” (for medium voice) ; 
Frank E. Sawyer by ““Ask Nothing More” (for high voice) 
‘A Song of Love” (for high voice), “Chanson Orientale” 
(for high voice). “French Serenade” (for high voice), “I 
Love But Thee” (for low voice), “In a Rose Garden” (for 
low voice), “Love and the Maiden” (for medium voice), 
“Lullaby Song” (for medium voice), “My Dream Thou 
Art” (for high voice), “No Kiss” (for high voice), “O, 
Wind That Blows” (for medium voice), “Slumber Song” 
(for high voice), “Song of a Bower” (for high voice), 
“Springtime” (for high voice), “The Mermaid” (for me 
dium voice), “The Spectre of a Rose” (for high voice), and 
“Unless” (for high voice), and these six French songs (for 
high voice)—‘Villanelle’” (“Springtime”), “Odelette” 
(“L’amour d’un oiseau’”’), “Aria” (Ma belle aimé est 
morte’) “Chant amourese” (“Love Song”), “Le pays 
d’amour” (“Barcarolle”’), and “Reviens!” (“Return!”), 
and last, but by no means least, John Philip Sousa by “The 
Charlatan,” his latest operatic work, published in vocal 
score and as a march for piano solo 

A remarkable fact about this large number of works 





Contralto. 





WILLIAM OSBORN 
GOODRICH, 
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and the gratifying amount of genius which they represent 
is that all the compositions just enumerated have actually 
been brought out within the past 30 days, a feat which, 
when the extraordinary merit and value of the various 
numbers themselves is considered, is astonishing, if not 
altogether unprecedented in the annals of music publish 
ing. 

That our American composers are equal in many respects 
to those of foreign countries is something which the 
singers and players of this country have yet to learn, and 
it is the laudable purpose of the publishers of the works 
enumerated in the attractively written, printed and illus- 
trated brochure “Laurel Winners” to teach our native 
musicians this wholesome truth. As the compiler of the 
book says in his “Keynote”: 
page of this book will denote its object 
American composers by presenting valid claims for the 


“A glance at almost any 
It is to eulogize 


praise bestowed, to present a likeness of them to the 
musical public, and to disseminate the fruits of their 
genius.’ 

Such a work as “Laurel Winners’ 
tions as it enumerates and describes do credit to their 


and such composi 
publishers and deserve the attention and interest of al! 


true American musicians 


Gustav Becker's Lecture Musicale. 
The attendance at Gustav L. Becker’s second lecture 
musicale was much smaller than usual, owing to the pour 
ing rain on Saturday morning, and it has been thought 
best to repeat the entire program at the next musicale 
with some additions, as it is the beginning of a course of 
lectures, and, as such, explained and illustrated some of 
the foundation principals of musical expression. The sub 
ject of the course is “The Emotional Content of Music,” 
and the subject of last Saturday’s lecture “Chivalrous and 
Amorous Music.” 

Mr. Becker and his pupils gave the piano numbers, and 
the assisting artists were Max Knitel-Treumann, the bari 
tone, and his gifted pupil, Miss Gertrude Ahern. Miss 
Ahern sang the aria “Ah, mon fils!” from “Le Prophéte” 
with such expression and finish that she was obliged to 
add another number. Mr. Treumann’s singing of Wol 
fram’s Address from “Tannhauser” and “Eri tu” from 

3allo in Maschera” was the feature of the morning. There 
was the usual informal reception 

Since there will be only one musicale in December 
owing to the Christmas holidays, Mr. Becker has decided 
instead of the first Saturday of 


to give it on December 10, 
the month 


A Busy Choir Agency. 

Townsend H. Fellows’ Choir Agency has registered an 
unprecedented number of singers for the first six weeks 
of the new registration year, which began October 1. The 
office has been entirely revolutionized and is being run 
on a different basis this year—the past unsettled and poor 
ly arranged methods, which are always consequent upon 
a first year’s work, having been dropped entirely. Last 
year’s experience taught Mr. Fellows that a more cars 
ful and better arranged system would be necessary to 
establish the business on a permanent footing 

There is a great scarcity of good bassos and tenors this 
season. This agency has placed most all of the tenors 
who have registered so far this year, and was obliged to 
refuse several good substitute positions for the past Sun 
day \ large number of registrations have been received 
during the past week on the soprano and contralto books 
and a great many letters of inquiry from singers living out 
of the city who are expecting to locate in New York, and 
who wish to be connected only with a licensed agency 

Mr. Fellows has secured as manager of the agency Miss 
Julia S. Allen, who was for three years connected with 
the management of Sousa’s Band, and is very well known 


in the mangerial world 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


BY 


G. SCHIRMER, 


NEW YORK, 


Che Pianist’s First and Scond Year. 


A collection of forty-seven care- 
fully graded and fingered pieces. 


Edited by LOUIS OESTERLE. 
Price, $1.00 NET; CLOTH, $2.00 NET 


(Containing music by the following authors: Bach, 
Beethoven, Haydn, Hiller, Hummel, Karganoff, Mendels- 


Tschaikowsky, Wilm, Wolff, &c.) 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES OF 


sohn, Mozart, Ravina, Reinecke, Reinhold, cord 
| 


SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY EDITION of Musical Classics. 














NEw YorK, November 21, 1808 
R. HANCHETT'S third of the light analytical recitals 
had this program: 


Toric: IMITATION 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor; Clavichord, Part II...Bach 
Pastorale, arranged from the first sonata for organ, 
Guilmant 
Ende vom Lied (No. 8, from Fantaisie Pieces, op. 12), 
Schumann 


Eolian Murmurs Gottschalk 
On the Mountains, op. 19, No. 1 Em. (oécaee see 
Sonata in G major, op. 31, No. 1.. od .. Beethoven 


Increasing numbers attend these recitals, and it is a most 
encouraging sign of the music times. They are not for the 
frivoler, nor are they for the advanced student of piano 
literature only (Anyone with a genuine interest in music 
will find instruction, entertainment, for the hour. I have 
not quite decided whether the good doctor plays or talks 
the better 

The Guilmant Pastorale was of dainty effectiveness, and 
everybody enjoyed Dr. Hanchett’s gentle treatment of the 
organ piece. Schumann’s “Ende vom Lied” went with 
much vigor, and the piece which most tickled the popular 
ear was undoubtedly the Gottschalk piece, in which there 
was great variety of touch and tone. The piece leads one 
to think, ““‘What would Gottschalk have done without the 
upper octave of the piano?” No wonder he for a long 
time published things under the name “Seven Octaves.” 

[he program for next Monday, November 28, at 11 
clock, Chickering Hall, is as follows: 


Topic: SONATA Form 
Fragments from the Sonatas, op. 28, in D major; 
op. 10, No. 3, in D major, and op. 31, No. 3, 
in E flat major ; Beethoven 
Sonata in A minor, op. 42. (First and third move- 
ments only).. pane ; ale . Schubert 
Sonata in E flat major. (First movement only) . Mozart 
Aufschwung. No. 2, from Fantaisie Pieces, op. 12, 
Schumann 
Sonata in © major, op. 53 Beethoven 


* . - 


John Tagg has settled down permanently in the New 
York district, and has removed his family from Buffalo to 

omfortable home he has secured for them at 16 Hum 

dt street, Roseville, Newark, N. J 

His work this year will be chiefly in those public schools 

Jersey City and Elizabeth, N. J., where he taught last 
year, not one of them being willing to dispense with his 
services, though they are at perfect liberty to do so if not 


perfectly satisfied, as in these cities the boards of edu 


ation make no appointments as to music teaching, but 
leave each school principal to act in this matter as may 
em best. This year he has cnlarged his field of opera 
and gives an afternoon to the township school at 
Roselle, N. J., but has had to refuse offers from other 


schools simply because the days in each week are limited 
For the past two seasons Mr. Tagg has had classes 
ong the élite of New York city, which were quite unique 
in at least one particular—that though they were classes for 
of sight singing, they were rigidly confined to 


the purpose 


those persons who “could not possibly carry a tune.” If 





in addition they were utterly hopeless of ever doing so, 
that made them so much more eligible 

These classes are quite select affairs and meet in the 
home of one or other of the members, and have proved 
successful to a very great degree, though possibly none of 
the singers may be able to shine as coming prima donnas 
But to hear them sing off a piece of music in the proper 
voice parts, at first sight, and without instrumental aid of 
any kind, would more than convince anyone of the possi 
bility of redemption for the hopelessly unmusical when 
treated on Mr. Tagg’s methods 

In addition to these professional duties, Mr. Tagg finds 
time to fill the position of acting corresponding secretary 
of the Tonic Sol-fa College of America, of which he is a 
director. Yet though thus closely connected with this 
organization, Mr. Tagg is doing more work with staff 
notation this year than ever before. President de Zielinski 
of the N. Y. S. M. T. A., is urging him 
position of a vice-president, and as he has long been one 


m to accept the 


of the leading members, he will no doubt accept 


S 8 8 


Prof. Edward Mayerhofer’s Yonkers recitals are always 
interesting affairs, as the writer can personally attest. He 
has a beautiful big studio in the historic old town, with two 
pianos and every facility for the progressive piano student 
Recently he gave a pupils’ recital there, when two-piano 
pieces formed the bulk of the program numbers, the pro 
gram being published in these columns last week. Now | 
know that some of these so-called “pupils” are really bud 
ding young artists 

os 


Miss S. C. Very lectures in Brooklyn Wednesday, No 
vember 30, on “Music of To-Day.” 

In New York, at 174 Madison avenue: November 25 
‘Musical Renaissance”: December 2. “Symphonic Poem”: 
December 9, “Lyric Drama”; December 16, “A New Era.” 

Miss Very’s field is gradually expanding, which is the 
best possible tribute to the appreciation and merit of her 
She illustrates them by her own playing. Her 


lectures 
effort lies in the domain of musical analysis, making it in 
teresting to the laymen, and more particularly to the lay 
women. That she is eminently successful is best attested 
by the many re-engagements she has, as well as the many 
inquiries received as to her courses. Her New York patron 
esses are Mrs Frederi ] Brower Mrs Adr in Tselis 
Mrs. Jonas Kissam, Mrs. Jonathan Thune, Mrs. Street, 


Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt 


If there is any singer in the business who is busier or 
more successful than Miss Bissell I would like to see her 
or him. There is only one Miss Bissell—the teacher of 
Grace Preston, the contralt« Mabelle Bond, another con 
tralto; Sarah King Peck. the soprano, who is coming to 
the fore: Nellie Brewster, of Creston, Ia.; Mrs. M. I 
Smith, also of Towa, and others who are making their mark 
in the musical world Of this Miss Brewster I read fre 


quently good things, among them this from the Creston Ad 


vertiser 
It was the first appearance of Miss Brewster before a 
Creston audience for over a vear. having been absent from 
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the city studying vocal music in New York under the 
prominent singer and vocal instructor Marie Seymour 
Bissell. 

There was a wonderful improvement in her voice and 
method, which delighted the large audience present. 

Miss Brewster has a mezzo soprano voice of wide range. 
which promises to develop into the dramatic. She sings 
well in the low and medium scales, while she reaches high 
C and holds it with great ease, the pureness of all her tones 
being especially notice able. Her principal numbers were 
Chaminade’s “Summer,” and “Ave Maria,” Mascagni. Her 
encore, “Ou Voulez Aller,” by Gounod, captivated her 


audience. 
x * * 


Thos. J. Pennell’s is a new name here, but destined 
sooner or later to become familiar. Originally of Con- 
necticut, he was for a number of years in Omaha, Neb., 
where he was choirmaster of Trinity Cathedral and All 
Saints’ Church, and also for some time president and con- 
ductor of the Apollo Club. He conducted in 1895 a mu- 
sical festival in which the Apollo Club, with Mrs. John- 
stone-Bishop, Homer Moore and the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra gave the “Fair Ellen,” by Max Bruch, and sev- 
eral other chorus numbers. He went to Italy in Septem- 
ber, 1806, and studied singing for about two years with 
Cav. Francesco Cortesi, of Florence. He is present 
choirmaster of the new boy choir at the Swedenborgian 
Church of the New Jerusalem, on Fast Thirty-fifth street, 
near Park avenue. He has arranged with Miss Louise 
L. Hood to occupy her studio at 114 West Thirty-fifth 
street, Mondays and Thursdays, from 9 A M. to 2:30 P. M 
Mr. Pennell is a man of prepossessing personality and 
pleasant mien, and is said to be a first-rate singer. 

Mrs. Pennell, with a choice assortment of small Pen- 
nells, will soon be here, and then Thos. J. will naturally be 
filled with glee, for he is aweary of his life of single cussed- 


ness. 
*- * *£ 


Miss Mabel Taylor King, a contralto of remarkable 
range and purity of tone, is having great success in her 
concert singing, also making phonograph records for the 
Excelsior Phonograph Company. Her records are claimed 
to be nearer the human voice than any yet produced. Miss 
King is a pupil of Mme. Ogden Crane, studying with her 
at the present time. Now ’tis a great pity that she herself 
cannot be seen as well as heard in this phonograph ar- 
rangement. 

** 

“Beginnings of Music,” using chart illustrations, was 
the subject of Miss Hannah Smith’s first lecture of the 
season, given yesterday morning at the home of Mrs. J. 
F. Daly, No. 19 East Sixty-second street. It was well 
attended and received the undivided attention of the music 
lovers present for fully an hour. Her subject was “An- 
cient and Medizval Music,” and she illustrated her state- 
ments with charts, drawings and musical selections 

The next lecture will be on “Opera and Oratorio.” and 
will be delivered on November 23, at the same place. At 
her own home, No. 126 West Sixty-sixth street, Miss 
Smith will commence a series of twelve lectures on musi- 
cal history and literature, beginning on December to. 

Miss Smith’s book, “Music: How It Came to Be,” pub- 
lished by the Scribners, has met with much success, the 
entire first edition being exhausted 

x * & 

Arnold Kutner’s pupil, Miss Anna Barnard, is one of 
the principal members of the Swedish Ladies’ Quartet. 
which in Albany. Chicago and here has met with pro 
nounced success. F. W. Rresserc 


Miss Edith J. Miller. 
Miss Edith J. Miller. the new contralto of St. Barthol- 
emew’s Church, will sing to-night at Binghamton. where 
“The Persian Garden” is to be given. Miss Miller has 


also a a number of engagements _ in Canada this season. 
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pany Dora E. Phillips’ Gena. 


ESPITE the exceedingly disagreeable weather of last 
Friday evening, a good-sized audience gathered at 
Chickering Hall to hear Mrs. Phillips-in her first im- 
portant appearance as a concert singer. She was assisted 
on this occasion by Dr. Otto Jacob, bass; both are pupils 
of some years’ standing of Mr. Scherhey. Leo Schulz, 
the new solo ’cellist, and Herman Spielter, accompanist, 
also assisted. 
Mrs. Phillips’ solo numbers were these: 


pg Ee oe re a ree Gounod 
My Love Is Like a Red Rose.....................Klein 
Im Herbst nee doe Sa oe Franz 
gE Eee eee eee eelary Liszt 
ND Sch scieekecsedosevenoucws : . Schubert 
EO eer ere tri . Bizet 


Possibly her best singing was aes in the silty Franz 
song, in which undoubted dramatic temperament came to 
the surface. Klein’s song was sung very gracefully, and in 
the Gounod aria there was evidence indisputable of high 
endeavor and, to a great extent, satisfactory achievement. 
The high B flat was true and clear, if somewhat hard—a 
characteristic of the upper register. Singing without the 
notes, with artistic poise and possession, Mrs. Phillips’ ap- 
pearance is greatly in her favor. One wonders whence the 
big voice from out the small body. In the two years she 
has been heard in semi-public in New York the ambitious 
little woman has made great strides. Young, evidently a 
willing worker, let her continue this proportion of advance- 
ment in her art. and to her and her indefatigable instructor 
M. J. Scherhey, is much credit due. 

The Nedda and Silvio duet from “Pagliacci” was sung 
by Dr. Jacob and the fair young concert giver in excellent 
operatic style. The voices blended well, and the whole 
thing was impassioned and true to the composer’s picture. 

Dr. Jacob sang Loewe’s “Archibald Douglas” to the 
manifest pleasure of the audience. His is a noble. genuine 
hass organ—a rarity. 

Leo Schulz quite excelled his own efforts here in New 
York so far by the sinceritv and abandon of his plaving 
Notably was the Hebrew “Kol Nidrei” impressive. 

Mr. Spielter’s accompaniments, despite technical errors, 
were, however, extremely sympathetic and in the main 
satisfactory. 


S. G. Pratt’s ‘‘Chopin Evenings at Home.” 


N event of uncommon interest which attracted a large 
gathering of refined society people of the West Side 

occurred Monday evening. November 14. at the West End 
School of Music. No. 176 West Eighty-sixth street. On 
that occasion S. G. Pratt offered the following program at 
his first “Chopin Evenings at Home” 
Ftudes—A flat. op. 25, No. 1. G flat, op. 10, No. § 
Valse—A minor. op. 34. No. 2. A flat. op. 42 
Tmpromptu in G flat. on. §1. 
Nocturnes—Nos. 1 and 2, op. 27 
Berceuse. 
Ballad No. 1—G minor. op. 23 (with analysis) 
Grand Spianato and Polonaise. F flat. op. 22 


A ddenda— 
Silent Complaint ela tacts a ; ..Pratt 
Valse Gracieuse. . : ae ; Pratt 
Dance of the Shepherds. Pree aye es ... Pratt 


This rare and exacting program was given with a tech- 
nical perfection which proved that Mr. Pratt had com- 
pletely mastered all difficulties of mechanism. He played 
with an abandon and ease most refreshing. The pathos. 
delicacy and tenderness with which the Ballad, Noc- 
turnes, Berceuse and Impromptu are so _ pregnant. 
were depicted with a sympathy and masterful singing tone 
quality which gave each melody and phrase a gentine 
vocal effect. 

Among the many distinguished West Side people who 
stage to congratulate Mr. Pratt were the Rev. and 
Mrs. Crowe, Mrs. Frank L. Nugent. Mrs. Theodor 
Sutro. om Paul Meyrowitz, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Smith 
and daughter. Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Southwick. Alexander 
V. Campbell. Mr. and Mrs. Alexander P. Wiley. the 
Rev. G. S. Pratt. Mrs. Tra W. Stewart. Miss Isabella A 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


McCabe, John Lloyd Thomas, Dr. Reynolds, Madame 
Van Norman, Mrs. Mathews. 

Miss Susan and Miss Lucie M. Boice, of Brooklyn, 
added much to the enjoyment of the evening by singing in 
a charming manner some duets. Taken altogether the 
affair was a success, both artistically and socially. For 
the two succeeding Chopin evenings to be given during 
the season the third and fourth Ballades of Chopin will 
form the chief (analytical) numbers 


Charles Rice. 


Charles Rice, the well-known tenor, has been engaged for 
a performance of the “Swan and Skylark” in this city De- 
cember 15. Among the other artists who will appear at 
this concert is Miss Shannah Cummings, soprano. Mr. 
Rice, who is the tenor of Dr. Parkhurst’s church, has also 
made some important out-of-town dates. 


At the Arens Studio. 


A large and cultured audience gathered Friday of last 
week at the Arens studio, 305 Fifth avenue, to listen to the 
following program by R. Byron Overstreet, basso, assisted 
by Mrs. G. W. Boskowitz and Miss Frances M. Hoyt. piano. 
and Miss Garce E. Hoyt. violin 
Piano Suite, op. 40 (for four hands) Aus or 

Zeit ..... Grieg 


Honor and Arms, from Samson . Handel 
Faith in Spring. . Schubert 
Mv Abode...... Schubert 


Violin solo. 


Prize Song. from Die Meistersi nger “Wagner-Wilhelmj 


Mazurka . Wieniawski 
Aria from The Magic Flute . Mozart 
In These Celestial Dwellings Mozart 
The Watch . Loewe 


Gypsy John... : ioe gaat .Clay 


Clair de Lune..... '. MacDowell 
Moto Perpetuo.. MacDowell 
When Love Is Gone . Hawley 


Recitative and aria, She Alone Charmeth My Sad- 
ness, from Queen of Sheba ; .Gounod 
Mr. Overstreet has a genuine bass voice of exceptional 
purity and compass, ranging easily over two octaves 
While his lower tones lacked somewhat in breadth and 
grandeur, especially in the Mozart aria, his upper tones 
are exceptionally easy and resonant. His pronunciation 
was, in the main, delightfully distinct. particularly so in 
Loewe’s ballad; in rapid passages, however, he is liable to 
treat short, insignificant monosyllabic words somewhat 
carelessly. Beyond these slight shortcomings Mr. Over 
street’s voice has the true manly ring, which at once con 
vinces and satisfies: he uses it with utmost ease and flexi 
bility, both as to technical difficulties and the finer and 
subtle gradations of strength from the softest pianissimo 
to the grandest fortissimo 
The chief charm of the recital lav elsewhere. however 
it lay in the fine artistic conception and interpretation of 
the several selections. covering. as they did. a wide range 
Schubert’s “Faith in 
legato and with a ten 


of musical and poetic expression 
Spring” was sung with a beautiful 
derness and warmth rarely found in bass voices. The Loewe 
ballad was a ballad in truth: fine diction, coupled to a 
charming portrayal of the various moods and beautiful 
phrasing, made it one of the gems of the recital. Schu 
bert’s sombre “My Abode.” “Gypsy John” 
and Gounod’s grand aria, all had a characteristic atmos 
phere of their own. And it is this artistic style, fully as 
much as the ease and nobility of tone production and 
tonal quality, which shows the guiding master hand of 
Mr. Arens. Mr. Overstreet sailed Saturday last for Fu 
rope. After his return he expects to devote himself to 
concert and oratorio work. Mrs. Boskowitz and the 
Misses Hoyt brought delightful variety into the program 
by artistic ensemble and solo offerings. the best of which 
being perhaps the two MacDowell numbers for piano solo 
charmingly played by Miss Frances Hoyt. The accom- 
paniments were played by Mr. Arens in his characteristic 
and musicianly style. The whole affair. like all of Mr 
Aren’s recitals. had the distinguished air of artistic excel- 
lence and refined taste 


Clav’s ic cose 


CARL. 


Soloist at the Worcester Musical Festival. 

Soloist at the Stockholm Exposition, Sweden. 

Three Recitals at the World’s. Fair, Chicago. 

Two Recitals at the Crystal Palace. London. 

Two Recitals at the Edinburgh International Exposition, Scotland. 
Two Recitals at the Nashville Exposition. 

Soloist at Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts, London. 

Soloist with New York Symphony Society. Walter Damrosch, Conductor 
Two'appearances with Musical Art Society. Frank Damrosch, Conductor 


Address: 9 West 22d Street, 


New York, 
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Music in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, Md., November 19, 1808. 
HE first of the series of “invitation musicales’ by 
Joseph Pache, S. M. Fabian and Richard Hilliges was 
given at Knabe Hall on the evening oi October 26. [hese 
artists were assisted by Mrs. Charles Morton and Wr, 
thos. S. Baker. The program showed admirable selec- 
uuon. 

lhe season’s series of Peabody recitals was inaugurated 
with the appearance of that giited artist Miss Adele Aus 
der Ohe. It is some years since Miss Aus der Ohe had 
appeared in concert in this city, and she has gained much 
in her power and vigor during that time. The program 
was one of unusual length, and was correspondingly ex- 
acting. The periormance, however, was marked by a 
thorough mastery oi technic, combined with an intelligent 
and brilliant interpretation. Miss Aus der Ohe’s own 
compositions received merited and hearty applause. 

An increased interest in the affairs of the Peabody Insti- 
tute is evident, and if properly encouraged will! result in 
taking this institution out of the rut into which it had been 
permitted to grow. 

Lhe series of recitals announced for the season will intro- 
duce some of the most prominent artists now before the 
public, as well as the most talented portion of the faculty. 
this will atford the students, as well as the public, an op- 
portunity of hearing the best in music interpreted by the 
most eminent artists in this country. The new management 
has begun well and will receive public encouragement. 

The Misses Cecelia and Marie Gaul furnished the attrac- 
tion at the second of the Peabody recitals. For further 
notice of this recital see another page. 

Miss Julia Vallette, a native of this city, made her début 
as a professional singer with the Metropolitan Concert 
Company November 2, at Lehman’s Hall. I was unable to 
attend this concert, and therefore quote from the Baltimore 
Sun: “Miss Vallette has a light soprano voice oi great 
freshness and flexibility, and her personality adds not a 
little to the charm of her singing. She appeared to best ad 
vantage in the coloratura arias.” 

Natorp Blumenfeld and Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson an- 
nounce a recital at Lehman’s Hall for November 28. 

The chorus of soloists recently organized by harold Ran 
dolph will be known as the “Bach Choir.” Active re- 
nearsals have begun. 

The first concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
tracted a large audience. The financial success oi this 
concert is especially gratifying to the management, as it 
must be to a few enterprising citizens to whom Baltimore 
is indebted for having secured the return of this band to 
our city. Whether the increased audience was due to the 
desire of the public to show its appreciation of the return 
to this city of the orchestra, or whether it was due to the 
reappearance of Mr. Gericke as its director, 1 am unable 
but the fact remains that the concert was 
Madame 


to determine; 
in every respect an artistic and financial success. 
Gadski was the soloist. 

Evan Williams, who is so well and favorably known 
here as an oratorio singer, made his first appearance in 
a song recital on Monday evening; and his singing of 
a delightfully selected program was something in the way 
of a revelation to even those who had heard him under 
such advantageous circumstances before. To the student 
of the vocal art it was an evening of instruction and in- 
spiration. 

The Harmonie Mannerchor gave its inaugural concert 
Tuesday evening at the hall of the Germania Mannerchor. 
The male choruses were all well read, under the careful 
direction of Mr. Heimendahl. The soloists were Miss 
Minnie Hill and F. H. Weber, who were very enthusiasti 
cally applauded for their contributions 

The talented ensemble pianists, the Sutro Sisters, gave a 
recital Thursday evening,. to a very appreciative audience 
Notwithstanding the limitations of repertory for two pi- 
anos these talented artists always succeed in making up 
an attractive and entertaining program. Their perform- 
ances last season appeared the acme of ensemble playing 

The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra gave their first 


concert last night. 
ne Ie 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Burmeister Piano Recital. 


~HE first faculty concert oi the Scharwenka Conserva- 
tory took place at Carnegie Lyceum last Monday 
evening. ihe place was crowed and the affair a success. 
This was Mr. Burmeister’s first appearance in the ottcial 
capacity oi musical director of the institution. He played 
a well balanced program, consisting of Bach’s Prelude and 
fugue in A minor ior the organ, transcribed ior piano 
by Liszt; Mendeissohn’s “Aui tiugeln des Gesanges,” tne 
“Sonata Appassiouata,” by Beethoven; the C sharp minor 
study and C sharp minor scherzo, new Ballade in the same 
key, an klegy and a new Capriccio by Burmeister, and 
Liszt’s Benediction’ and “Pesther Carnival. 

This was a trying scheme, embracing as it did music 
of the most intellectual, emotional and dramatic variety. 
But the versatility of Mr. Burmeister is great and his 
playing on this occasion was as impassioned, scholarly 
and poetic as ever. His new Ballade has been reviewed 

THe MusicaL Courier. It is an important addition 
to modern piano literature and must prove a great favorite 
with virtuosi. 

Mr. Burmeister gave its mood changes with fine power 
and subtle appreciation. His Liszt numbers were brill- 
iantly played. It was a recital of artistic importance and 
this pianist’s future appearances will be looked for with 


interest. Burmeister is an unusual type of a pianist. 


Frank H. Tubbs’ Coatraito. 


Mrs. Sheridan, of Atlanta, Ga., who is often called the 
‘Song Queen of the South,” has this remark about her in 
the criticism of a concert in which she sang, in the Atlanta 
Constitution: 

Mrs. Sheridan, who had not before appeared in con- 
cert since her last season’s study (with Mr. Tubbs at his 
summer home at Allenhurst), showed on this occasion 
more plainly than ever before her complete mastery over 
the technical side of her art. Her voice is more beautiful, 
larger and more dramatically intense. 

Mr. Tubbs is justly proud of such praise for his teaching. 
Lines of commendation like the above come from all 


sections of the country. 


Mary Louise Clary. 


Miss Mary Louise Clary has been having most enthu 
siastic receptions wherever she has appeared on her West- 


ern tour. Below are a few criticisms of her work: 


Miss Clary’s contralto voice would win her distinction 
in any company. The fine range, the exquisite quality and 
the resounding volume make her the ideal contralto. But 
this is not all, singing is a pleasure to her, as it is to her 
hearers. Her methods of expression are natural and her 
etiect suggested by her own inward appreciation of the 
sentiment to be expressed. She was at her best in her 
solo number, “Angus Macdonald.” She graciously re- 
spouted to an encore.—Zanesville Times-Recorder, Octo 


ber 5, 1898. 


Miss Mary Louise Clary has a rich contralto voice and 
is a woman of great personal charm and commanding ap- 
pearance. She is acknowledged as one of the greatest liv- 
ing contraltos, and she amply demonstrated her ability 
Tuesday evening.—Beacon Journal, Akron, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 12, I 


Ihe rendering of the liberal and varied program was 
such as to excite the audience to vigorous expression of 
enthusiasm, and the remarkable voice of Miss Clary espe 
cially attracted attention.—The Cleveland Leader, Octo- 
ber 13, 1898 





Miss Mary Louise Clary has a rich contralto voice, the 
fine qualities of which are widely known. Miss Clary 
has sung in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York for a 
number of years. Her solo last night was “Angus Mac 
donald,” by Roeckel.—The Evening Independent, Massil- 
lon, Ohio, October 14, 1898. 


Mary Louise Clary possesses a powerful, rich and mel- 
low contralto voice, which has given her a reputation as 
a concert singer that she deserves. She is one of the 
finest in the country.—The Ashland Gazette, October 8, 
1898 


Miss Mary Louise Clary has a contralto voice of re- 
markable range and power, as might be expected from a 
woman of her commanding presence—The Ashland 
Times, October 19, 1898. 


SCRIBNER’S MUSICAL WORKS. 


Music and Manners in the Classical Period. 
Essays. By Henry Epwarp KRESBIEL. 12mo, $1.50. 
COwLnens ; A Poet's Music; Hayda in London; Beethoven and his 
Biographer; A Mozart Centenary ; Da Ponte, Mozart's Librettist ; 
Reflections in Wiemar. 

Seribner’s Musical Literature List 
(184 pages), embracing books in every branch of Music and circular 
of Scribner's Musical Reference Libraries, offered at very low prices. 
Sent free on application. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ALTENBORN 


STRING QUARTET. 


FRANZ KALTENBORN, Violin Soloist. 
Address 78 West 85th Street, New York. 
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INFORMATION BUREAU. 


> 
MAIL FOR ARTISTS 


Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
Lue Musica Courier Bureau of Iniormation 
Miss Vella Rogers. Vavid Bispham 
Miss Maud Koudebush tienr: Marteau. 
Miss Lila Carr. Grant Heth, 
MAIL FORWARDED. 


Letters have been torwarded to the following since pre 


vious issue; 

Mrs. Kiesberg. Mr. Mackenzie-Gordon, 
tiy. Wolisohn. John J. Bergen. 

Miss Maud Koudebush. Mrs. Emil Faur. 

Miss Lillian Butz. J. J. Racer. 


A ‘‘Musicale Professional.”’ 


AST Thursday evening a “musicale professional’’ was 
L given by Mrs. John UV. Lownsend and Miss Towns 
end, at the residence of Mrs. John UV. Townsend, No. 243 
West Thirty-iourth street, New York, which was attended 
by many prominent people in society and musical circles. 
Among those present were: 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip Ashton Rollins, Mr. and Mrs. 
George BK. Ve Forrest, Mr. and Mrs. E. Powis Jones, Mr 
and Mrs. Chas. W. Clinton, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Marie, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mortumer Velano, Mr. and Mrs. Lheo. P. 
Kalle, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Cummings Story, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. P. Sumner, Mr. and Mrs. George G. Stow, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lovell Hall Jerome, Mr. and Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Elsworth, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
C. Worthington, Lieutenant and Mrs. John C. Fremont, 
U. S. N.; Mrs. Wm. Moser, Gen. L. P. di Cesnola, Miss 
di Cesnola, Miss Anne S. Stevens, Mrs. Marcy Raymorial, 
Louis Blumenberg, Isaac Townsend Smith, Clarence L. 
Collins, J. Searle Barclay, Jr., Egbert Guernsey Rankin, 
M. Roosevelt Schuyler, Hon. Delano C. Calvin, Ed. G. 
laylor and Chas. R. Skinner, State Superintendent of 
Public Schools. 

The singers and instrumentalists who participated in the 
lagliapietra, baritone; 


entertainment were Giovanni 


Madame Torriani, soprano; Madame Cosenza, contralto; 
Paul Willard, tenor; M. Veron, basso; Mr. Krauss, 
Louis Blumenberg, violoncellist; Mille. Cosenza 
A very well chosen program 


violinist; 
and J. Pizzarello, pianists 
was presented, and the evening passed off delightfully 


J. Pizarrello. 


This well equipped vocal teacher has been added to the 
faculty of the National Conservatory of Music, New York. 
He will, in nyeninen with Mr. Capoul, have charge of 
the opera class hat institution. Mr. Pizarrello is full of 
work this season. In his class are several exceptionally 


talented pupils 


Franz Kaltenborn in Yonkers. 


Mr. Kaltenborn is a great favorite in Yonkers, where 
he has a studio and a large number of pupils. His name 
on the program always means a crowded house in Yon 
kers and an enthusiastic on Friday night, November 
ll, was no exception, as may be seen by a few of the 
press comments 

Mr. Kaltenborn was again heard, and his playing 
was the feature of the evening. The applause was deafen 
ing, and did not cease until Mr. Kaltenborn had favored 
his admirers with another selection.—Yonkers Herald 


Mr. Kaltenborn was the star performer, of course. All 
of this artist’s work was of the highest order of excellence, 
and it met with the demonstrative approval of delighted 
hearers.—The Statesman 

Ihe Kaltenborn Quartet played to two crowded houses 
appeared last season, and at 
rheir usual suc- 


in Naugatuck, where they 
Bridgeport Thursday and Friday nights 


cess was repeated. 





MABELLE LOUISE 


BOND, 


CONTRALTO. 
Concert, Recitals and Musicales. 
CONCER1 DIRECTION: 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
501 & 502 Carnegie Halil, New York, 








J HERBERT MILLER, 


BARITONE. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, 
SONG RECITALS. 
Direction of — 
Ww. W. THOMAS, 
301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 








Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
226 Hancock St., BROOKLYN. 


Eight Analytical Recitals, 


CHICKERING HALL, NEW YORK, Mondays at Eleven. 





; THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














ROCH ESTER. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


November 12, 1898. 


INCE returning from a delightful summer in the Mus- 
koka Lake region, Canada, your Rochester corre- 
spondent has been looking up the musical prospects for 
the winter. There is nothing especially important to an- 
nounce in the line of concerts, except that Rosenthal 
December, and, | think, MacVowell later. 1 have 


comes 1n 
Once in 


not heard Rosenthal since ’93 and ’94 in Berlin. 
particular, | remember, at the “Cinch Academy,” as Mr. 
Floersheim calls it, where he played Schumann’s Sym- 
phonic Etudes in such a brilliant manner that someone sit- 
ting near me called them “The Acrobatic Etudes.” It is 
interesting to look over one’s student acquaintances oi 
those days. In the Kleiststrasse, in rooms near mine, was 
Miss Olive Fremstad, then studying with Lilli Lehmann, 
now in Cologne singing successsiully in opera; also a 
Dreyschock pupil, Miss Abbie A. Drew, from whom I re- 
ceived a letter recently, has become a successful teacher in 
Seattle, Wash. There lived, too, the since deceased Frau 
Johanna Wagner, niece of Richard Wagner, surrounded 
by a large number of devoted pupils. 

Now to come back to Rochester. Nearly all of the 
choirs seem to be in good running order. The Brick 
Church, with a quartet composed of Miss Jennie Clerihew, 
soprano; Harry Lee gy ‘ey and director; Miss Fred- 
erica Cross, contralto; a, Schlegel, bass, and Mrs. 
Louis Ff uller, organist, with a chorus of fifty voices, gave a 
concert in the auditorium of that church last evening. 
The song cycle, “In a Persian Garden,” constituted the 
second half of the program. Mrs. Fuller’s organ numbers 
were delightful, two of which were from the quaint ‘Suite 
Gothique,” by Boellmann. 

The First Baptist quartet choir is a very excellent one 
also—Miss Grace Boddy, soprano; Miss Margaret Rob- 
erts, contralto; W. W. Spragge, tenor; W. C. Engel, bass 
and director; Miss Alice Wysard, organist. 

Miss Wysard gave an enjoyable organ recital October 


20, assisted by Mr. Engel. 
PROGRAM 
Prelude and fugue, D major........cceseceseess sovccoeeenesny Bach 
SUD.§ ccukeiuediiletsciitessoieddeenseundbeatebeddenectovene Schumann 
Sek NINERS 24. 6 cuvnddeces cosnetntouchedeneotecddddotaonsooosnden Dubois 
Pierné 


Canzonetta 
Oliver King 





BE DINED ed ebeccbdccsececdntearasdesensoesedesecéonudess 
Mr. Engel. 
Demat ING. & 1 TP GAD, ORs Bic ccscsccecccsceel Alexandre Guilmant 
Largo e Maestoso, 
Allegro, 
Pastorale, 
Allegro Assai. 
Ry FOEORE Te BN ccc ci ges ebencscesccecesscescnss Lindsay Lennox 
Mr. Engel 
Be TE TS cvccectacddiatasnmiacvécsevecsibeins Dudley Buck 
I CEE co cecvcsic poncousbeetetieeodebesencrorsesen Dudley Buck 
Miss Marie Brewer, a former pupil of C. E. Van 


Laer, has opened a studio in Rochester for piano instruc- 
tion. I wish Miss Brewer success, partly for old acquaint- 
ance sake. She was charming as a girl in Miss Doolittle’s 
school at Christ Church parish house, but most of all she 
deserves success as she has had none but the best instruc- 
tion, and is thoroughly capable of teaching. 

Fraulein Wera Ress has returned from a four months’ 
visit to Germany, where she has been traveling and study- 
ing with her aunt, Fraulein Louise Ress, of Berlin. Louise 
Ress has a world-wide reputation, as have many of her 
pupils, such as Hiedler and Hoffman, of the Berlin Royal 
Opera; Perron and Gudehus, of Dresden. 

The ninth season of the Tuesday Musicale opened Tues- 
day, November 1, in the assembly hall of the new Y. W. 
C. A. Building. In addition to the active and associate 
memberships of former years, student and chorus mem- 
berships have been established. There will be twelve 
morning musicales, given by the members, and four even- 
ing recitals. Of the musicales six will be study programs 
and six will be concert programs: Organ recital with 
vocalist, operatic selections with chorus, Scandinavian 
music, dance music, American composers and concerted 
music. The executive committeee is as follows: Mrs. H. 
G. Danforth, president; Mrs. J. B. Perkins, vice-president; 
Mrs. L. L. Allen, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Louis 


THIRTEENTH TOUR.—_ 


SOUSA 


BAND. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor. 


OFFICES: 
‘Astor Court, New York City. 


November 27, Columbus, Ohio, Evening, Great Southern Theatre. 

November 28. Chillicothe, Ohio, Matinee, Masonic Opera House. 

November 28, Portsmouth, Ohio, Evening, Grand Opera House. 

November 29, Parkersburg, W. Va., Mat nee, Auditorium. 

November 29, Marietta, Ohio, Eveniag, Auditorium. 

November ae, Cumberland. na., Rveawe, Academy of Music. 
Washington, D. Mat., cesepertes Sq. Opera House. 

i; itimore, rid... PU Music Hall. 

2, Philadelphia, a Bveckas: Academy of Music. 

3, Philadelphia, Pa. t. Eve,, Academy of Music. 

4, New York City, N. Y. , Evening, Harlem Opera House. 








Fuller, recording secretary; Mrs. J. M. Steele, treasurer; 
Mrs. J. H. Stedman, Miss Curtis, Mrs. Bellamy, Mrs. 
Church, Mrs. i ttenheimer, Mrs. Fisher. 

Otto Heinrich is introducing to Rochester the Faelten 
method of piano instruction. 

James Bagley, organist and choirmaster of Christ 
Church, has returned trom a four months’ course of study 
with Shakespere, ot London, and Cortesi, of Florence. 

Brooke’s Chicago Marine Band played to a crowded 
house at the Lyceum Theatre October 27. This concert 
was the first in the Y. M. C. A. star course. The Cecelia 
Musical Club, ot Boston, the Pasquali Operatic Com 
pany and Ernest Gamble are some oi the later attractions 

Another opera will be given this winter by local talent 
Fraulein Ress has been engaged to sing the leading so 
prano part. More particulars later. 

Mrs. Mary Chappel Fisher gave an organ recital in 
October at the First Presbyterian Church, assisted by Miss 
Mary Bostwick, soprano, oi Auburn, N. I was unable 
to attend. Mrs. Fisher is too well and favorably known 
to need special mention. The press notices spoke unani 
mously in praise of Miss Bostwick. 

Uuring my absence in the summer Mme. Katharine 
Evans von Klenner visited her old home. Her Rochester 
friends were delighted to greet the successiul teacher once 
more 

The Amphion Male Quartet, composed oi H. W. Bacon, 
W. W. Spragge, W. C. Engel and J. J. Engel, deserve 
special mention. Tuesday evening, November 2, James 
Whitcomb Riley gave a delightful entertainment oi read- 
ings from his own works, ably assisted by the Amphion 
Male Quartet, Miss Anna Roche, contralto, and George 
Fisher, pianist. 

Miss May Beaman, soprano in the Second Baptist 
Church quartet choir, has been undergoing an operation 
on her eyes. During her temporary absence her position 
was ably filled by Mrs. H. W. Bacon. 

By the way, why doesn’t that church buy a new organ? 
They have an excellent organist in Mrs. W. A. Gracey, 
and it’s a mystery to me how she contrives to produce as 
much music from the old thing as ~ does. The other 
members of the choir are Mrs. Kendall, contralto; 
Dr. Henry H. Covell, tenor, and W. * Gracey, basso and 
director. 

The Bostonians will sing 
Theatre Tuesday evening, and “Robin Hood” 
day evening, November 14 and 15. 

Last evening the Women’s Exchange Denartment oi the 
Young Women’s Christian Association gave an entertain 
ment. The musical part of the program consisted of 
several very pleasing numbers by Miss Emma Haeker, 
soprano, and two piano selections by Mrs. Alice Faber. 

Grace L. Luce. 


“The Serenade” at the Lyceum 
Wednes 


SPRINGFIELD. 
SPRINGFIELD, IIL, November 17, 1808 
9 IS a marvelous trait of human nature—the quick re- 


sponse to words and acis of encouragement 

Oiten seemingly there is a region sterile and bare, bui 
iair flowers spring up and blossom into rich luxuriance 
at the first reireshing, stimulating summer shower—not, 
however, at the damping proverbial “wet blanket” ot 
neglect or cynical criticism. 

But, a nous moutons, Springfield, seemed only to need 
the advent of THe Musica Courier in her midst to 
stir up an immense amount of interest in all things musi- 
cal. 
On every hand is heard discussion as to the best teacher 
to engage, the respective merits of the several local sing 
ers, the advisability or otherwise of attending college or con 
servatory in adjoining city, or the importance of a “‘year 
in Europe,” “made in Germany,” trade mark. 

To many music lovers or students it is an inspiration 
only to read in THe Musicat Courier of those musi- 
cians of international reputation, who give by their out- 
lined recitals, classes, or concert engagements, with ac- 
companying brilliant repertory, a practical object lesson 
that the successful artist is the unceasing worker—no 
drones in the hive of art. 

It will be a decided stimulus to music in Springfield to 
have it known that musical events worthy of mention will 
be from time to time noticed in the columns of THE 
Musicac Courier, and it will be an influence far reaching 
in its effect—from the pretentious troupes of professionals 
who come to our city (often in the past to give here where 
they perhaps knew it would not affect their standing among 
musicians in the world at large—curtailed, behind the 
age, careless performances) to the recitals of the many 
faithful teachers who now know that a high standard, both 
in technic and repertory, is expected. 

In the matter of concert programs there is much need 
of a decided change in the character of the music pre- 
sented in qpengnee—sn entire breaking way from past 








practice and traditions as to what “would do” for the 
long suffering public here. 

Teachers, givers of concerts and others who assume that 
they themselves have experience, culture and good taste 
too often when remonstrated with as to the low standard 
maintained plead as excuse: ‘‘Well, but you see the people 
want these songs. We must accept our surroundings.” 

A teacher will say, “Parents cume to hear me sing, think 
ing that if they are pleased they will have their daughters 
take lessons, and should | sing classical or what you call 
pure music, they would not understand or appreciate it 

‘They want to hear the famitiar ballads of their day or 
the showy operatic aria that they expect me to teach their 
daughters,’ &c. What arrant nonsense! That is the 
reason so many parents send their children to the large 
astern conservatories and to cities where they may hear 
good music. From the sample you give them they natur 
ally conclude that you know no better. 

tverywhere in the West there is noticeable an improved 
taste in music, and Springfield should cease being thirty 
years behind the times in matters musical. 

lo realize the truth of the latter statement let Spring- 
field musicians glance at the program as given in last 
week’s COURIER for the first Sunday night's “Popular” 
concert given by Emil Paur: Rossini, Chopin, Gounod, 
Goldmark, Donizetti, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Wagner, Liszt, 
&c., a “popular” concert! 

I am well aware that Springfield is not New York city, 


but the standard could and should be raised. I should 
not like to publish some numbers that I have heard given 
here at our most pretentious concerts, even within the 
last three years, such as “Say Au Revoir,” “What Are 
the Wild Waves Saying?” “Some Day!”—but, then, per- 


haps, all that is in the past and that Springfield is herself 
aware of her former deficiencies, and we may hope some- 
times to hear given at recitals the works of Berlioz, 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Dvorak and Wagner. Surely 
there singers here who should be able to make at- 
tractive even to their Springfield patrons the beautiful 
tone-poems of Franz and Schumann, and occasionally 
give us Beethoven's “Adelaide” in place of the so often 
heard “Holy City. 

It would be expecting too much of the average Spring- 
field singer to dare to suggest that he might occasionally 
render a new song irom Chaminade or Georg Henschel, 
or even an American—Mac Dowell. 

(A song is “new” in Springfield until it has been sung 
threadbare every place else ior eight or ten years.) 

In this connection we cannot but regret that the talented 
lecturer, Mr. Wm. Armstrong, has not selected for pres- 
entation here December 1 one of his masterly talks on 
music in its higher form, as given in his lectures on “Ex- 
isting Conditions of Music in America,” to awaken, as he 
so well can, Springfield’s people to the delights of an en- 
thusiasm for the pure and the beautiful. His thoughtful 
reasoning and intelligent presentment would be appreci 
ated, and I sincerely hope he will find his first talk so well 


are 


received that he will be induced to give a second one, 
either on “The Artistic Temperament’ or an analysis of 
the “Rubaiyat,” the latter especially, as it has not been 


given here. 

I feel toward music as the well-known editor Mr. John- 
son Brigham recently wrote of literature. He says in 
substance that one has only to glance at the titles of 
“literary articles’ in the periodicais to be impressed with 
the extent to which magazine readers are addicted to the 
habit of reading about literary people, and how little real 
literature appears at first hand in our magazines 

\ large percentage oi oul readers “feel liter 
ary’ and enjoy themselves over this comparatively incon; 
sequenual sort of reading, and evince no inclination to fol 
low up their new knowledge of the worker with knowledge 


nagazine 


of his work. 

As Hamlet said to the players, 
In case of a novel, the novel itself is the 
author’s diet, ways of taking exercise, 
&c So in the case of all talk on 


The play’s the thing.’ 
thing—not the 
home pets, pet 


aversions, music, the 


music itself is the thing. 

To return to the subject of one of Mr. Armstrong’s lec 
tures, “Interviews With Great Musicians,” one would con- 
clude that Mr. Armstrong does not indorse the dictum of 
Mr. Innes when he lays down the musical law to Evelyn: 


Faust’ is better than ‘Carmen,’ Gounod follows, at a 
distance, of course, but he follows the traditions of Haydn 
and Mozart. ‘Carmen’ is merely Gounod and Wagner. 

“T hope, Evelyn, you've not forgotten my teaching, as 


I've always said music ended with Beethoven and began 
again with Wagner.” 

It will be a decided advantage for Springfield musicians 
to have some reliable journal to which they can refer as to 
the standing of traveling troupes. 

Many, many times here have entertainments been adver 
ised up to the very night of a promised “rare” musical treat 
only to find once more that the “press agent” had been on 
his usual indefatigable round 

And the evil has not been confined to Springfield only, for 


GENEVIEVE CLARK. WILSON, 


SOPRANO. ¢¢e 


Sole Agent; Mrs. GEO, BENEDICT CARPENTER, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


Engaged for **CREATION,’’ Handel and Haydn Society, Boston ; ** THE MESSIAH,’’ Apollo Club, Chicago ; 


** THE MESSIAH,’ Mozart Society, Pittsburg. 





CENEVRA 


JOHNSTONE-BISHOP, 


Direction KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 
! 





SOPRANO. 


- Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
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when the sporting editor, who usually here is assigned to 
‘do” the music on the dailies, returns from the concert he 
kindly praises everything and ‘everybody. 

Not many miles away one of the dailies recently reviewed 

cri ticised would be too hard a word—a concert soloist as 
follows: “His crescendo was plainly heard by those persons 
in the rear of the hall, while in his diminuendo passages one 
ould easily have heard a pin drop. 

Among tne recent additions to the corps of instructors 
in the art of piano playing are Mrs. C. C. Allen, a graduate 
»f Cincinnati s Musical College and later from the Chicago 

ollege, and Mrs. Goldbeck, wife and pupil of Professor 
‘soldbeck, composer and teacher. 

Mrs. Goldbeck is here to take the place left vacant by the 
gifted Miss Roman at the Bettie Stuart Institute. 
ELizaBETH K. ReyNoLps. 


TROY. 
Troy, N. Y., November 18, 1898. 

T HE musical season of Troy can now be said to have 

fully begun. I say ‘musical season” with full appre- 
ciation of the words, as 1 do not think there is another 
city, outside the few larger ones, in the United States that 
is blessed with better and more music than we have during 
the season. Just think, here we are, a city of only 60,000, 
iaithiully and generously supporting four musical clubs ot 
importance, each with its series oi concerts, two bands, 
really excellent in calibre, and both with high musical 
aims and any number of smaller organizations, each doing 
its utmost for the furtherance oi good music. Among the 
artists to be heard here during the season are no less than 
Rosenthal and Sauer, the two greatest pianists now in the 
country; the Kneisel Quartet, David Bispham, Emilio de 
Gogorza, Mlle. Cecile Lorraine, Leo Schulz, Madame 
bsrazzi, Evan Williams, Scalchi, Alberti, Helene Noldi, 
Canzio, Mackenzie Gordon, Carl Duttt, Olive Mead, and 
many others not now thought of, and probably the Boston 
Symphony. Besides supporting these organizations the 
music teachers all report an excellent season, and our mod- 
el Seminary Conservatory of Music is full to overtiowing. 
Speaking oi the conservatory leads me to note that it had 
the honor of opening the season, the faculty of the institu- 
tion giving a meritorious concert. The event took place 
at our new and highly appreciated Y. M. C. A. Hall on 
Monday evening, October 24, before an audience that 
filled the room to overtlowing. The program was ex- 
cellently interpreted throughout, and won deserved ap- 


plause. The arrangement tollows: 
Sonata for piamo and ViOlit......cccccccccccccccccvcccccccsccccces Gade 
Allegro molto. Larghetto. 
Allegro vivace. 
C. E. Stein and Robert E. Foote. 
Sweetheart, Thy Lips Are Touched with Flame..Geo. W. Chadwick 
Thomas Impett. 
Oo divin co's ond etodendesccevgbboccenccotegubsendtecesnesiuenan Grieg 
Wea ts WINN INIOD oko dcdie ddk-«<acdiessscteteccedhocceeccect soa 
WEE TTD cc cterwidedhesndndb ccensdageredsageescvcesoeess Chaminade 
Miss Fanny Devilla Bali. 
hein, Domo: tel F666 6dns 0k 6cta see cctsacecocsevteves Saint-Saens 


Miss Olive Pulis. 
Irio in D minor, for piano, violin and ‘cello............Mendelssohn 
Moito allegro ed agitato. 


Miss Marion Sim, Robert E. Foote and Sidney Taylor. 
Prebling' 6 AGRUEEE ccccccoccccccccccvesccocsesocoococcosoose Schumann 
WERERTIEEE ccccccccccccesoccsccccscosoesesesecceccoececcoceess Schumanno 

Allan Lindsay. 
Scherzo spdcecessdéctcanennehinediauescecesececseee 
Miss Fanny Devilla Ball. 
BEE GS ccicccccacsccencecescesenconscotesnnecnsnevsnececeeseessaces Bach 
Sidney Taylor. 
furn on, Old Time, Thine Hour Glass............... Vincent Wallace 


Mantana. 


Thomas Impett and Allan Lindsay. 


Miss Olive Pulis, 

The participants in this concert, comprising the faculty 
of the institution, consists of some of the best musicians in 
Troy, and is headed by Miss Marion Sim, who has been 
the director of the institution and its chief cause of success 
since its beginning. The conservatory is a big figure in 
musical Troy, and its series of musicales during the winter 
are always attended by large and delighted audiences. 

se ¢ 

The Troy Vocal Society gave the next concert, and this 
sterling and well-known organization never appeared in as 
good form. The concert took place, as all Vocal Society 
events do, in our superb music hall, and was attended by 
fashionable as well as musical Troy. The date of the con- 
cert was November 10, and the society was’ assisted by 
Mile. Cecile Lorraine, soprano, and Emilio De Gogorza, 
baritone. The great improvement in the Vocal Society's 
singing can be directly attributed to its conductor, Clement 
R. Gale, wel! known to New York musicians as the organ- 
ist and choirmaster of Calvary Episcopal Church, of that 
city. Mr. Gale has only had the society for a year, but in 
that time has certainly done wonders. The universal im- 
pression was that the concert was one of the best ever 
given by the society, and all unite in placing the credit 
where it is due—in Mr. Gale’s hands. Correct phrasing, 
excellent tone color, nothing sacrificed for effect and 
general try for the best in music seemed to predominate in 
the singing, the whole being admirable. It was greatly 
regretted that Mlle. Lorraine was suffering from a sudden 
cold, but she completely won her audience & her brave 


efforts, which, despite the cold, disclosed a beautiful vocal 
organ. Her voice is a pure soprano of excellent range, 
liquid in quality, charming to the listener and greatly en- 
hanced by a true musical intelligence of the fair singer. 
Her selections were “Nymphs et Sylvains,” by Bemberg; 
(a) Klegie, by Massenet; (0) erceuse, by Godard; (c) 
“Spring Song,” by Tosti, and she was also heard in in- 
cidental solo in “Hymn to Madonna,” by Kremser, the 
ettect with the society being especially tine. She will prob- 
ably be re-engaged for one of the later concerts of the 
society, when she will have opportunity to show her ex- 
cellent voice minus the cold. Of the singing of Emilio de 
Gogorza too much praise cannot be accordea. To use a 
colloquial phrase, “he was a hit” at once. His is a beauti- 
ful voice, and is backed up by most musical handling. An 
idea of his work can be gleaned from the following press 
notices: 


the baritone, Emilio de Gogorza, sang like a genuine 
troubadour. He has a round, manly voice, even from low 
to high and never slopping over. He sings, too, with 
dramatic fervor and with a nice taste in expression. All 
his programed numbers were delightiul, ana even the well 
Worl s0reador Dong irom “Carmen was given with 
dignity and without, as some vocaiists do, mistaking the 
toreador tor the bull.—Lroy Limes, November 10, 1898. 


Emilio de Gogorza proved to be a vocal artist of a high 
order. fie fas a voice rich in quality and oi wide range. 
t1is method is admirable and indicated the highest descrip- 
tion of musicai education. He sang the “frrologue’ trom 
Leoncavailo’s ‘Pagliacci,’ Tostis ‘Mattinata,’ and 
raures “Alleluia d Amour. ihe first ettor: evoked a re- 
call, and he responded with an artistic rendition of tne 
Loreador’s Song, irom Bizet’s “Carmen.’—Troy Press, 
November 10, 1398. 





It was a pleasure to listen to Emilio de Gogorza, the 
assisting baritone. He sings with ease, and although he 
did not sing with great power, even in the ioreador s 
Dong, irom “Carmen,” one iteit that the power was there 
had he wished to use it. There was no straining tor 
notes, and the changes from higher to lower regis 
ier were beautifully made. Many would have been 
glad had his repertory included a number in English. The 
Prologue trom “Pagliacci,” Leoncavailo, was interpreted 
with an enthusiasm verging on the dramatic, and to a de- 
gree the same applies to his singing of more simple selec 
Mr. Gogorza sang in addition to the “Prologue,” 


tuuons. 
Mattinata,” Losti; “Alleluia d Amour,” Faure, and as- 
sisted in “Weibe des Liedes,’ Baldamus, given by the 


society.—Troy Record, November 10, 1898. 


But of the baritone, Emilio de Gogorza, it is not possi- 
ble to speak too highly. He has a rich, vibrant voice, not 
large, but he sings with that most consummate grace, skill 
and artistic finisn which come only from very thorough 
training. In a word he is a master of the art of song 
The firmness of his voice is unmistakable. He never 
wavers from the true pitch, his diction is perfect and every 
phrase is polished. Then, again, he never sacrifices a con- 
sonant, consequently his enunciation is purity itself. His 
selections were the “Prologue,” from “Pagliacci,” Leon- 
cavallo; the Toreador Song from “Carmen,’ Bizet; 
‘Mattinata,”” Tosti, and “Alleluia d’Amour,” Faure. He 
invested each one of them with a characteristic atmosphere, 
and expressed them in a manner that places him above 
criticism. Mr. Gogorza had also taken pains to learn his 
part in the concerted number and deserves much praise. 
Too many artists (?) forget to do this—Troy Budget 
(Sunday), November 13, 1898. 


Although the above notices do not say so Mr. de Go- 
gorza was recalled again and again after each number 
The program of the concert was this: 


Van der Stucken 
Truhn 


Morning Serenade 
The Three Chafers........... eosccvcssceses oeecccccccssecssscoccoees 
Bemberg 


ee Gace iain” Seegentdwaiewend : 
..Harmonized by Vogrich 
srahms 


Nymphes et Silvains 


Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes.. 


Lullaby .......ccccccccccvccsccccccccesccscsccessccssccccesecesces 
The Troy Vocal! Society. 


Pagliacci 





.... Leoncavallo 


Emilio De Gogorza. 
Hymn to the Madonna...........ceeceescesseesccesecsees Ed. Kremser 
Incidental “a by Mlle. Cecile Lorraine. 

The Troy Vocal Society. 


Prologue from 


Mattinata 
Alleluia d’Amour 





Emilio De Gogorza. 

Weibe des Liedes (Consecration of Song)..........-.-++- 
Incidental solo by Emilio De Gogorza. 

The Troy Vocal Society. 










BIGGIS ccccccccccccsccccvcvcccccccccccccccesoesesecccococesocesse Massenet 
NOE. i veces cvtececeervocesve Godard 
hye ney - 


At Andernach in Rhineland sees 
The Troy Vocal Society. 


In the accompaniments C. A. Stein was excellent at the 
piano, and Carl Durr filled in the organ parts admirably. 
* * om 


On the following night the Troy Vocal Society con- 


cert occurred, the first concert of the. season of the Cecilian 
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Choral Society, under the direction of Prof. Will E. Rog- 
ers. The organization is of mixed voices, and caters to 
the popular idea. The concert disclosed ability on the part 
of conductor and chorus, and was enjoyed by a large au- 
dience. The assisting talent included Miss Laura Joyce 
Hishop, soprano; Harry feckham, humorist, and the 
iImpett Masonic Quartet, each acquiting themselves ad 
mirably. 

ihe mext event on the cards was a concert by the 
Scalchi Concert Company, the company including Mlle 
Helene Noldi, prima donna soprano; Mme. Sofia Scalchi, 
prima donna contralto; Signor Codurri Canzio, tenor; Sig 
nor Achille Alberti, bariione, and Mr. Walter A. Pick, 
pianist. A program embracing many of the gems oi the 
italian and French school was given, the bright particular 
Siar being Signor Aiberti, who sang superbly. tis work 
was most praiseworthy, and was encored again and again. 
The concert occurred Tuesday, November 15. 

following this was the first concert of the Troy Choral 
Club series for the season, at Music Hall, last night 
(Thursday), November 17. The assisting soloists were 
Miss Olive Mead, violinist, and Mrs. Arristeene Schultz, 
soprano. An interesting program was arranged, but the 
interest of the evening cenired in Miss Mead, whose 
playing was of a high order, and enthused the audience 
to a high pitch. Her selections were some variations 
on themes from “Carmen,” some variations on the sex- 
tet from ‘Lucia,’ and adagio of Vieuxtemps and 
mazurka by Zarzycki. She received hearty encores on 
each appearance. The club sang well in its selections 
and the male and female chorus each came in for its 
share of approval. The accompaniments were played 
artistically by C. A. Stein, and C. A. White conducted as 


well as usual, and that’s as good as can be. The pro- 
gram follows: 
Chorus of Bacchantes (Philemon and Baucis)................. Gounod 
Choral Club 
- Hubay 


Pasttalake Belemte occ cccscesccceesescececcoes 
Miss Ulive Mead. 
Benedict 


Rise! Sleep No More. Hunting Song..... 
Choral Club 

Aria, opera of I] Guarany........ceseeeeeeeess , Gomez 
Mrs. Schultz 

DGRBRER ccccccccscvccccccccscocevcossovesccccescocccccesoese Atrenhoter 
Male chorus. 

Dawn Now on the Hilltops (Sampson and Delilah) Saint-Saens 


Choral Club 


DES niccoccsesacsocecusenqoddiaketessuneene eevecece Vieuxtemps 
PED co vccveccccesnnsctsevesbceeeeessocses es , Zarzycki 
Miss VUlive Mead 
Be Sic ccinavevavcoctesesampeens Mrs. H. A. A. Beach 
Female chorus. 

Cee TGS .ccccccccvscesosoeccesee Nevin 
BS MOO Bei ccsccovcsnccdgresscesecese Grieg 
MOGTIGE ..ccccccsccccccocsevesosocescos Victor Harris 
Mrs. Schultz, 

Chorus from Rigoletto .......sccceceeccceccceccsneccueeees Verdi 


Choral Ciub 


Events coming in near future are concert by Doring’s 


Band, November 30; Chromatic Club concert, Monday, 
December 5, and Troy City Band concert, Wednesday, 
The 


December 7, with Eloise Morgan, soprano, as soloist 


Liza Lehmann song cycle “In a Persian Garden” will be 
the Chromatic Club attraction 
Unlike New York city and many other cities, Troy 


instead of May 


— ‘engage their singers January | 
, and of course just at present there is quite a little anxiety 
seuee those singers not already re-engaged for another 
year. Among the choirs re-engaged are the quartets at 
the First, Fifth Avenue and Second Street Presbyterian 
churches, with their organists; St. Paul's vested choir and 
the principal Roman Catholic church choirs. Ben Frank 
lin, tenor soloist at St. John’s Church, Troy, 
engaged as tenor soloist at St. Peter's Church, 
at a large increase over his present position. He is also 
tenor soloist at the magnificent Jewish Temple Beth 
tmeth, Albany, and is constantly engaged in concert 
work, doing more of this than any other singer in Troy or 
Albany TROJAN 


has been 


Albany, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, ; 
511 NICOLLET AVENUE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, November 8, 1898 ; 
HE musical season has opened with every indication 
There have been some excellent 
bookings made for our enjoyment, beginning with 


Madame Gadski, who appears with the Apollo Club on 
the 15th ult. On this occasion the club will give several 


of success on all lines. 


Wagner numbers, in compliment to the soloist, among 
them being the ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus,” from ‘“Tannhauser. 
The club can well do so, for they have the requisite 


voices, and training. 


The club holds an important place in our city, being 
strong numerically and in influence It is finely off- 
cered, and its director, Emil Oberhaffer, is a musician 

holds. He possesses 


well equipped for the position he 
not alone the education, but enthusiasm, 
Thus he is enabled to keep up the standard 


magnetism and 


sympathy. 

of the work he so ably directs. In the absence of the 

president, Colonel Reeves, of the Thirteenth Minnesota, 
Colonel Joyce fills the position, 


the president pro tem, 


The John J. Bergen Choir Agency and Musical Bureau, 


MILITARY BANDS ano ORCHESTRAS 


$ 
FURNISHED FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 3 


JOHN J. BERGEN, Tenor. 


205-206 KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE BUILDING, 
BROADWAY AND 88th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DUFFT, Bass-Baritone. 


Dr. CARL E. 


and the business and rehearsals of the club are managed 
$ LEADING ARTISTS FOR CONCERT 
> AND ORATORIO. 








VAN YOR 


Tenor, 


6 E. (7 St, 
NEW YORK. 








) MARTHA MINER, 


SOPRANO. 
Inquire at Leading Agents. 


29 East 46th Street, New York. 
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smoothly. Being a gentleman, as well as a musician, it 
goes without saying that the dignity of the club is main- 
tained on all occasions 

The Apollo Club, of Minneapolis, is second to no club 
of its kind in the country, and it is thoroughly appre- 
ciated by its own city By the way, this is a strong 
characteristic of Minneapolis; her generous recogni- 
tion and appreciation of musicians and their efforts for 
the public good are too well known to need any more com- 
ment here. 

There is but one exception to this general rule, and that 
is where highly gifted and educated artists of fine and 
sensitive organism seclude themselves. Then the public 
is a long time finding them out, although a favored few 
do what the discerning always do—seek the master in his 
own abiding place. Such is the eminent scholar and di- 
rector Signor d’Auria. He and his accomplished wife 
occupy a studio together, where they take a limited num- 
ber of pupils in vocal art 

“A prophet is not without honor save in his own coun 
try,” is an old enough saying, but in the case of Hermann 
Emil Zock this is not true. Next Thursday will be his 
fiftieth anniversary recital, and he has prepared some ele 
gant souvenir programs which contain a biography of 
himself, and all the programs arranged in their order 
with press notices of each. There are also some musical 
notes by Harlow Gale, of the State University. The many 
friends of this prominent piano teacher are striving to 
show him the high esteem in which he is held and to which 
he is justly entitled 

There is not in the State a man more loyal to his city and 
section than Mr. Zock. The vast resources of the North 
west he was not slow to discover, and the musical future 
of Minneapolis as an art centre he has always believed in, 
and led him to choose our city for his home. We might 
well designate him an American-German, not a German 
American, so thoroughly does he appreciate American in 
stitutions. Yet with all his heart does he love the father- 
land, and will spring to arms (metaphorically speaking) at 
the slightest disrespect shown to his native land 

Our Thursday Musicale Club has fairly started in the 
season’s work. At its last meeting they considered the Ital 
ian writers in oratorio and cantata 

On this occasion we were favored with the company of 
Lieut. Carl Jungen, cf the Maine, who with his wife was 
visiting relatives in the city 

The work of the club for the present season will be the 
study of oratorio and cantata. Beginning with Italian 
writers in one group of illustrative works, German writers 
with five groups, French writers one group. English 
writers two groups, Slavic and Scandinavian writers one 
group, and American writers two groups, ending with our 
own oratorio composer, Willard Patten. and his work 
“Tsaiah,” which won such warm and hearty recognition 
from the local press at the Trans-Mississippi Exposition 
last June. 

The Thursday Musicale Club. of Minneapolis, occupies 
that enviable position of perfect peace and harmony 
among its membership. It is too thoroughly devoted to 
the work required of its several divisions to have anv time 
for small dissentions or trifling peccadilloes of any kind 
The president, Mrs. W. H. Gleason, fills in the gentlest 
as well as competent manner the position in which she is 
placed. combining with her educational and executive 
ability the genius of diplomacy. for “she never rubs one 
the wrong way.” as T heard a bright little woman say of 
her one day 

Added to their fortnightly recitals are the “studio teas” 
given once a month in their delightful studio in the Met 
ropolitan Music House 

The Philharmonic Club, of which T have before writtet 
much concerning their membership ind object and 
place in our community, have made great strides in their 
work. and their bid for public favor has met with the suc 
cess it justly deserves. It will be remembered that last 
season they admitted ladies to active membership. This 
season they have a well-selected chorus of 150. with sixty 
waiting for vacancies. This is a good showing for the 
work and management of the club. The conductor is 
Willard Patten. This season thev have for assisting artists 
at their three public concerts Mme. Fanny Bloomfield 
Zeisler, pianist, and George Hamlin. tenor. on December 
1: February 7. the Spiering Quartet. strings. and one or 
more vocalists vet to be engaged April s. Mile. Cecile 


Lorraine, prima donna soprano, and Gwylim Miles. bari 
tone 
The greatest unanimity exists among them. conse 


quently their work runs smoothly. and it is honed by all 
music lovers in our city that this admirable chorus will 
ive us “The Messiah” as a regularly established Christ 
mastide offering. The signficance of this oratorio would 
add much to the sacred meaning of this most beautiful 
eason of the year. The spirit of the season invites its 
production: so give it to us. please Philharmonics? 


JANE 
HUNTINGTON 
CONTRALTO. ~<- YALE, 


ADDRESS ; 
KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


.-Anita Lloyd," sopancas™ 


TERESINA TA, t France 











Has toured with: ARWA SENKRAH, and 
GEORG LIEBLING. Germany 


Personal Address : 338 West 56th St., NEW YORK. 


Mr. BERNHARD BOEKELMAN 


begs to announce that he will resume Teaching after his return 
from Europe—about the beginning of Januarv. Letters may be 
addressed to T. C. BOEKELMAN, 106 West 45th Street, New York 
City, or Miss BELLE SCRIBNER, same address. 

BERNHARD BOEKELMAN, 


106 West 45th Street, New York City. 





The Institute of Arts and Letters open their musical 
series with Rosenthal in February. 

Under the auspices of the “American League of Min- 
nesota,” organized for the “moral and material advance- 
ment of the colored race,” a “Drama of Freedom,” com- 
bining music, drama and comedy, was given at the Ly 
ceum Theatre on the evenings of November 2 and 3, 300 
colored people taking part. 

It was under the patronage of some of our society lead- 
ers, and was an immense success in every way. It was 
well staged, and performed in a really excellent manner 

It is a pretty little drama, containing some very “catchy” 
things, and some equally touching. Music and rhythm 
are a special heritage among these people, and this per- 
formance, being under most efficient direction, was a 
pleasant surprise to the large audiences present 

Monday evening, October 31, Hamelin Hunt, concert 
organist, gave his first recital at Plymouth Church 

Mr. Hunt is a newcomer, and has opened a studio in the 
Century Building for instruction in organ, piano, harmony 
and counterpoint. He has spent many years abroad study 
ing with the best masters and perfecting himself in the most 
complete methods of teaching. He is heartily welcomed by 
the fraternity, and THe Musicat Courrer hopes that he 
will find Minneapolis a sufficiently desirable abiding place 
fe has arranged for a second organ recital on the 22d inst., 
when he will have the assistance of Miss Belle Rolston 
soprano 

It is with deep regret that I have to record the death of 
one of our prominent piano teachers and organists, F. W 
Merriam. Mr. Merriam was at one time the foremost 
teacher of the piano in Minneapolis. His too close applica 
tion to his profession impaired his health, although he 
would not give up his work, but hoped against hope that he 
would regain his health, and sought a warmer clime. Dut 
ing the last few months of his life he rapidly declined and 
died at Hot Springs, Ark 

For four years he was piano instructor at Hamline Uni 
versity, Minnesota, and was the organizer of the Beethoven 
Club, which used to meet with him at his home. He was a 


1 
t 


very genial man, and was always ready to encourage a 
enterprises in art. His death is deeply deplored in Min 
Acton Horton 


ne apolis 
A Compliment from Rosenthal. 

Arthur Reginald Little has received a letter from Mori 
Rosenthal in appreciation of the composition which is t 
have its first hearing in London this coming spring, Mr 
Little playing it himself. The composition is a concerto 
for piano and orchestra It has been favorably com 
mented upon by the leading musicians in London, and 
Mr. Rosenthal has expressed his opinion in most favora 
ble terms, and it may be added to his already large and 


extensive repertory 
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Opera in Montreal. 
MONTREAL, November 22, 1808 
Musical Courier, New York: 
gpa Italian Opera Company opened last night 
Good business and great success H. B. Conn 
Will Make Her Debut To-Day. 

Miss Marie Van Gelder has been engaged for the juvenile 
dramatic roles for the Bremen Stadt Theater, and will make 
her début to-day as Elvira in “Don Juan,” with Francesco 
D’Andrade in the title role as guest. She is one of Madame 
Lankow’s pupils. 

Schenck’'s Success. 

Elliott Schenck’s lecture recital in Tuxedo took place on 
Friday last, and despite the bad weather a large audience 
was present and listened to Mr. Schenck’s explanation of 
portions of “Die Walkire” and “Siegfried. Next Friday 
is the last of the course, the subject being “Die Gétter- 
dammerung.” Mr. Schenck is booking dates rapidly 
New York Ladies’ Trio. 

The New York Ladies’ Trio, consisting of Dora Valesca 
Becker, violinist, Flavie van den Hende, violoncellist, and 
Celia Schiller, pianist, together with Lilian Carllsmith, con 
tralto. will start on an extended Southern tour within a 
few days. Engagemets have been closed for many of the 
principal Southern cities from Richmond to Jacksonville 
and from there to Texas 

Shannah Cummings. 

liss Shannah Cummings sang with great success No 
vember 15 in an organ recital at Chambersburg, Pa. She 
has been engaged for several performances of “The Mes 
siah” in Washington D. C.; one in the West and one in 
New Jersey, under the conductorship of Rheinhold L. Her 
man, director of the Boston Handel and Haydn Society 
She has also been engaged for numerous other works, and 
will make a short tour in Canada, filling a number of en 


gagements within a few weeks 


M \NAGER’S SERVICE—Manager of many years’ 
experience on the road is available to handle a few 
first- lass aitists or combinations. Special work done for 
artists desiring it None but artists of decided merits 
need answer Send particulars to and appointments can 
be made by addressing Manager F., care THe Musicat 
COURIER 


6 You Weak, lired, Worn ut, Depressed’ 


THEN 


| VIN MARIANI . 





TRY 





MARIANI WINE--The Famous Tonic for Body and Brain 


MARIANI WINE gives strength to the nervous sys- 
tem, firmness and elasticity to the muscles and richness 


to the blood. 


It braces body and brain. 


It has been en- 


dorsed by the medical faculty all over the world. 


JULES CLARETIE, 


The World-Famous Author and General 
Administrator of the Comedie 
Francaise, Writes: 





= 














Vin Mariani gives to the body and brain 
renewed vitality. It isa supreme remedy for 
artists and brain-workers Schopenhauer 
whose greatness of mind is not disputed, would 
certainly have been even more brilliant and 
less bitter if he had had in his Frankfort abode 
an ample supply of this delicious wine 


JULES CLARETIE. 


FOR OVERWORKED MEN, 
DELICATE WOMEN, 
SICKLY CHILDREN, 

MARIANI WINE 
WORKS WONDERS. 
MALARIA: Mariani Wine 
is a sovereign remedy for 
Malaria. 


SPECIAL OFFRR :—To those who will 
kindly writeto MARIANI & CO., menti: 
ing this paper, will be sent, free, book con 
taining portraits and autographs of F 
perors, HKmpress, Princes, Cardinals 
Archbishops and other distinguished pers 
ages, giving interesting details regard) 
VIN MARIANI 
MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th Street, New York 

Paris—41 Boulevard Haussn 
London—83 Mortimer Street 


Montreal—28-30 Hospital Street 
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Von Klenner Musicale. 
_ ; oe s f Fars ; ork, ee r Henry T. Fleck. Mrs. FE _ 
HE first of a series of interesting musicales illustrat- tying to hear. Miss Douglass-Putnam plays the harp with Miss Marie Deceeiin ~~ Mrs. E. 5. Rome 
ing, among other things, the capability of pupils of . naps original touch and excellent tone, and Mrs. Wick- Mme. Courtney Clarence L. Gr 
the Von Klenner school, was given last Friday night at ham-Watson hoa evidence of a continued cultivation of Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Mulli- Mrs. Mary E. Osborn 
° > ° = , ic > hi 
the studio of Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner, 40 violin work. She retains her technic and adds to it c De —— oo —- i 
7 . é >, FP} I 5 é é Ap 
Stuyvesant place, and brought forth a large and repre- matured musical judgment. Mrs. Clara teen, Mire E. M. Scott. 
sentative audience of guests, notwithstanding the most The guests were: R. D. Hansrath Mr. and Mrs. Julius Lyons 
inclement kind of weather. . Mr. and Mrs. J. Emery Mc- Mr. and Mrs. Clarence i i ese a eee Eee 
Mrs. Von Klenner has built up a strong clientéle of Lean (Countess Narrai- Burns. M; Ss — . Miss Feilding’ oselle 
=< eget. “ee F : how) Herbert K - Mrs. Shannah Cummings Mile. Lillie D’A. Bergh 
pupils and supporters of her system of vocal instruction, Ow). erber nowles. M . siniaiiiads . 
; cated H. H. Kinney Col. and Mrs. Frank Morse. | * 5 and Mrs. John C. Madame Decca. 
and she can ghar time er bag program Dr. J. Tl Huher. Mies Moree. Beg mtd ae —e ~~, » ieee’ 
for events of such nature n this occasion the program Mile. Corradi. Mr. and Mrs. Treharne. s qhhe- Mre Tohn Ald . > wg oe nate —— 
é \ } € ] : arren Story 


was varied and interesting, and is reproduced herewith: 


and demonstrated a musical conception that was grati- 


August Walther. 
Howard Giles. 


Mr. and Mrs. Glose. 
Miss Glose. 





Miss Wright. 


Mr. 








Mr. and Mrs. Theo. Sutro. 


Piano solo. Air ees: pesnres: Rubinstein irvieg Avuey. ie end Bice. & T. Dela 
Basso solos— ‘" W. H. Funk. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Avery HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
Two Grenadiers Schumann Mrs. F. E. Corry. Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Edge Soprano. : 
Wanderlied oeeceve eve Schumann Miss Pauline Corry. comb. Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
Jacob Benzing Marc A. Blumenberg. Mr. and Mrs.J.W.VanOordt 498 Third Street. Brooklyn, New York 
Vitalin adtnecs ; Signor De Macchi. Oscar Saenger. —- — 
Legende . Bohm Joseph_Pizzarello. Edgar Underhill. E. PRESSON MILLER, 
Pavaiies ; Sor oe: 5. B. Chittenden Henry Nostrand. Voice Culture. 
Mrs. Madge Wickham Watson C. ?. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Metropolitan College of Music, 
Harp solos— cree, —— Be... ow 21 East 14th Street, New York 
ceus Gabriel Verdalle itor atters. Mr. and Mrs. . igott 
Papillon lOerdalle Henri Ern. Mr. and Mrs, B. O. Klein SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Legende Faber a oe Eo Gre. ee = a yt Thrane. | 
as Ee Thais : Mr. and Mrs. Ed. L. Young. Mrs. A. R. Die oe 
ele eee Miss Humble. Robert Diehl, SOLO ORGANISE. 
Ah Rendimi Rossi Mt. and Mrs. Harry Wal- Mrs. Alice Maddock OrGAN, THEORY LEssons. 
Astumnal Gale Grieg lerstein. 4 Miss Emily Noble. Studio: 
Mes. Ada May Benzing Dr. A. M. Fanning. Mr. and Mrs. T. Alfred | , » ; ? . 
Hace ache , Mr. and Mrs. Walter B Vernon 112 West 40th Street, New York. 
Air de Ballet Verdalle Duffy. Miss Edith Vernon | LOUISE L. HOOD—Vio.n INstTRucTION 
Serenade Aragonatse Godefroid Miss Duffy. Mrs. Belle Gray Taylor | Opportunity for pianists to study ensemble 
Miss Douglass-Putnam Mr. and Mrs. Fred. Under- Mr. and Mrs. Clinton B plaviag (piano, violin and 'cello). Studios 114 
Violin solo. Mazurka : Wieniawski hill Fiske. West Thirty-fourth St., New York, Tuesdays ard 
Mrs. Madge Wickham-Watson Mr. and Mrs. Townsend Mrs. Izora Chandler. Fridays. Wissner Hall, , 611 Broad St., Newark 
Contralto solos Fellows. ; , Mr. and Mrs. C. E Evans. Cc HE V. EDU ARDO M: ARZO., 
Er der herrlichste von Allen Schumann Mrs. and Miss Watt Mr. and Mrs. Paul Frei Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome 
Der ring en meinen Finger Schumann Capt. James Gilmour, U. | singer. | Vocal Instruction. 
Heef ihr Meine Schwester Schumann S. Miss Lucie Mawson - Organist of All Saints’ R. C. Church. 
Mrs. Ada May Benzing Lieitt. J. H. Hicks, U. S.N. Mrs. Madge Wickham-Wat satee Stace hd Se West dith Street. 
Geo S Kittredge was the accompanist Mrs. Bond. son. woth ma ean el 
pani - iinet - 
. Sig. Henry M. d’Ainis. Mrs. Kendal Wickham EMIL IO G OGORZA. 
Mme. Von Klenner has one of the largest vocal schools. Mr. and Mrs. A. V. M. Mr. and Mrs. Clarence ws DE - ae 
as it might justly be called, in this city. and a musicale Sprague Bonynge Baritone. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Benzing Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Brown awe ae ; 
Concerts, Recitais and Musicales. 


always brings a large audience, hence the large list fol- 











“ > ee ‘ : Mr. and Mrs. G. G. Plyer Miss Brown : 
lowing. Criticism cannot be applied to pupils or even to 445... Gregg ‘ Mies Leila La Fetra Address: Henry Wolfsohn, 
profesionals at a musicale with the vigorous method that Mrs. Frank Leslie Mrs. M. W. Oothout 131 East 17th Street, New Yorke 
usually obtains. vet it mav here be said that the contralto. Miss Kittie Berger ; Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Palmer ERNEST CARTE R : 
Mrs. Ada May Benzing, has been inculcated by her teacher er and Mrs. Franklin = ie ye meee pi ‘Organist anit GemOuater 
with a fine sense of the value of proper tone production 4 19n ‘Dinning. Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Fautk-| —cawmtenist ouiletacd megtann® per any 
and an intelligent command of rhythm and musical inter- farold Dinning. ner. Orchestration. Pupils received also in Sight Sing- 
She sang her songs with temperamental fire Mme. Rosa Linde Madame Van Norman. _ ee 985 Madiocn Ave.. New York 


pretation 


CLEMENT R. GALE, 
Organist and Choirmaster Calvary P. E. Church; 
Choirmaster St. George’s Church, Newburgh; Con- 
ductor Troy Vocal Society. Organ, Theory, Con 
ducting Address: Calvary Church, Fourth 
avenue and Twenty-first street, New York 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


Soprano. 
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ARE EQUAL 
TO REAL 
DIAMONDS 

AS TO 

LOOKS AND 

WEAR. 


Li, 


Oenuine 


Barrios 
Diamond: 


We are the sole agents 
in the United States 
for these marvellons’ 
semi-precious stynes, 
wees are the nearest 

approach to Genuine 
Diamonds ever . Is- 
covered. For the . ur- 
pose of introducing 
hem’ quickly to the 
public we will forward 


hing Pin oF 
Stud 


$1,00 EACH, 
Earrings ate 
$2 per pair, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Do Not Conrounp 
GENUINE BARRIOS 
DIAMONDS With s80- 
c ce lied Rhinestones, 

White Topaz. and other 
enetene regurdiess 
of what name may 
be. The Genuine Bar- 
rios Diamond is the 
only stone ever discov- 

tl 






Concert and Ballad Singing 


Address : 107 East 27th Street, New York 


wees?" oe “teeta | 


é A $7.00 : Given Free 
BOOK of 
; 


b 


sic 





to each person inter- 
ested in subscribing to 
> the Eugene Field Yon- 
2 UumentSouvenir Fund 
¢ Subseribe any amount 





iF, | 


Tos} 





EUGENE : 
$ FIELD'S : 
§ POEMS~ 


Handsomely Illus- 
2 trated by thirty 
4 


desired. Subscriptions 
as low as $8! will entitle 
the donor to this hand 
some volume (cloth 
bound. 8x11) as a souv- 
entr ce’ tificate of sub 
acription to fund. Rook 
contains a selection of 
Field's best and most 
representative works 
two of the World's and is ready for deliv 
Greatest Artists, ery. But for the noble 
contribution of the world’s greatest art'sts this 
¢ book could not have been manufactured for less 
than $7 The fund created Is divided equally he- 
tween the family of the late Eugene Field and the 
Fund for the building of amonument to the mem 
ory of the beloved poetof childhood. Address 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 

(Also at Book Stores .)180 Monroe St., Chicago. 

y) If you also wish tosend postage, inclose 10 cts. 
ee <-0E>< De awe <vere 


Mention this journal, as Adv. is inserted as our contribution 
Concert Direction 


| JOSEPH SMITH, 
5 Via Rondinelli P. P., Florence, Italy. 


Engagements negotiated for prominent artists 
Personal superintendence of Concert Tours 


Representative for leadiug artists 
Correspondence solicited. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Reper 
tory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi- 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 
In America with Patti and Gerster. 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 


Stage Practice. 
Care of Musical Courier, 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 
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a8 nO artificial backing. 
others are simply manufactured Srous chemicals, 
“OUR CUA PANTER. will ll cut glass. 
nih S BATAAN Sica ps 
What che Great Sarah Bernhardt sa 
“I have Barrios Diamonds Loy ‘or stage 


Trane Rich Man's Substitute and the Poor Man's Diamond. 
uine Barrios Diamonds are equal to real diamonds 


plate and are warranted for ‘ives years. - ny od -inaad 
wens puree | oF R Gag. t. Soom acon tan writes ; D 
and have found them the equal of real stones is 
SARAH BERNHARDT. mona objets of oreat ae Cannas Gay. 


Ga" Beware of feeble imitators. This offer will last for a short time only. Do not delay. Order at once. 


Mérfento BARRIOS DIASOND CO., 


42 AND 44 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mention this publication when you write. 
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D. H. BALDWIN & CO., GEO. STECK & CO., 


Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley Pianos, 
11 East 14th Street, New York. 


Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs. ead 
g 


Cincinnati, Ohio. | WOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


—_ Pianos, 





KRANICH & BACH, 


Pianos, CANADA'S HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


Boston, Mass. 





283 and 235 East 23d Street, New York MASON & RISCH. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co., Ltd. 


MALCOLM LOVE & CO., 


Pianos, - :' — Head office and factories, Toronto, Canada. 
aterloo, N. Y. 


‘* THE ONLY PIANO WHICH 
IMPROVES UNDER 
USAGE.”’ 












FAVORITE 
EVERYWHERE 


‘* THE PERFECTION 
OF ARTISTIC 
ACHIEVE/SIENT.”’ 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 


Fifth Ave. and 19th St., New York. 


THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS PIANOS 
Are the and the 

favorite of the ’ refined 
Artist. musical public 


New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave. Cor. 22d Street. 
CAUTION- “2 Pune wile - | oe 4k aa ae bd om og S-0-H-M-E-R 


THE ““SOHMER"’ HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
1384T# STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


ew PTA NOS. 


Warerooms: 
113 E. t4th Street, New York. 


THE CHOICE 
OF 
MUSICIANS 











Factory and Office: 
159-101 E. 126th Street, New York. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED, 1880 owe 20 Wilheimstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete cones for the stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments). SEMINARY: Special training forteachers. CHORUSSCHOOL. ELBMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

The AUTUMN TERM commences SEPTEMBER 1 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMP ‘/SITION—Ludwig Bussier, Hans Pfitzner, E. E. Tau- 
bert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Férster, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papen- 
dick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann. E. E. Taubert, Ernest Hutcheson, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Adolf Schulze, Prof. Benno 
Stolzenberg. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof. B. Stolzenberg, Emanuel! Reicher. 
VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘'CELLO—Anton Hekking. 
HARP, HARMONIUM—FPY. Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Roya! Music Director, &c. 

Charges: Prom 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually. 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory Pupils received atany time. Consultation 
hours from 11 A. M. tol P.M 

For the Piano Classes. from October 1, 1898, Herr Prof. ERNEST JEDLICZKA, in Berlin; Emma KOcH, in 

Berlin and Herr GUSTAV POHL, of Moscow, have been newly engaged 
From March 1, 1899, the Stern Conservatory will be in the new building especially 
erected for it in the ‘* Philharmonie,’’ Bernburqgeratrasse 22a. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost Europaan Consarvatories 
Students from the city and vicinity: as well as 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. 
those from abroad, can enterat any time during 


g 7 ic ‘+ >; Yr ° ) 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet the School Year and Summer Term. 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestral Instruments Theory of Musi 4) En- Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture ; their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. res, For Catalogues, address 
: Mise CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streete, 
Oimoinnati, Ohie. 














Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage 
Concert or Oratorio 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the student, the « onservatory, the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musica. Courigs 





THE NEW CHICAGO BO E Covered Strings Marutactured for Soloists’ Use 
R e C. PISCHER’S keliabe Band Instruments are t 
The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru Best instruments of + market, at the lowes 
m price 
Ons precuces ot the pressat age C. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjos ar 
excellent qualities and low price 


known for their 
ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by th 


10 50 
est known makers 
MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin. 
vere Medals FA ATERIAL FUR VIOLIN MAKERS and hundreds 
Geereateed of Wener f other Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail. 
‘ * Correspondence solicited Exchange granted 


not entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
Carries a complete stock of Imported Shee 
Musicand Books. All known publishers of Ger 





Sole Agent for 


BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype 
Band Instruments. 


Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia 
BUPFET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World etc.,arerepresented. Largest supply house for 
Renowned Reed Instruments. Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 


BE. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogues of music for every instrument and 
Flutes and Piccolos. combination supplied upon application 
COLLIN-IIEZIN, Paris, Theod. H. Heberlein, Jr., ‘‘ The Metronome,"’ a monthly, published in the im- 
Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. terest of the musical j rolees on. Subserip- 
KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy 
Reed Instruments. Contains each month a list of prizes which are 
Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away gratis 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 











Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





A well-known Armenian gentleman, whose efforts in behalf of his 
countrymen have borne considerable fruit, writes as follows: “I 
had been suffering with indigestion for months. My food would dis- 
tress me, and many sleepless nights would I pass with an overladen 
stomach. I did not have much faith in patent medicines, but I had 
heard so much about Ripans Tabules, that I thought I would give them 


a trial I took one after each meal, and on the second aay lL already 


began to feel that they were helping me. Therefore [ continued to take 


them faithfully till I used up a whole box. Not only did they entirely 
} 
i 


cure me of my indigestion, but my appetit is SO improved, that 1 
causing much content and pleasure to the other members of my fam 
As to mvself, I do not hesitate a moment to state here that Kipa 
Tabules are a wonderful remedy for such troubles of the s 
I had, and now I am so attached to them, that I's W 
in the house for the use of the family in case of n \ 
recommend them to my friends, whenever I have the o 

A new style packet containing TEN RIP\NS Ta! s a panne it glass ne 
drug stores FIVE CENTS Thi ¥-pri init t 1 
of the five-cent car 1s (120 tabules) ca Mica 
JomPaNy, No. 10 Spruce Street, New \ ork—or a sing 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, | 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 














CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City 





GvERETT 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


PAPA APA PAA AA AAAS 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 
White Mountains, N. H. 


PIANO CASE SHOPS, 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


PAPA AAA AAA 


WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, (41-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenuc. 








B KIMBALL 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


U. S. A. 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADEITY | 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 
Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY: Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
of parts); Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke(acting). Artistic Adviser: Royal Chambersinger Franz 
tz. Principal teachers of the Conservatory: C. Ansorge, Ph, Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 
Imperial and Royal Court Pianist. W. Berger, W. Leipholz. M. Mayer-Mahr, Miss Elisabeth Jeppe (piano) ; 
Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin ; Van Lier ('cello); Grunicke (organ) ; 4 . Geld- 
schmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing) 
Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4 to 6 P. M. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-eiehth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
for Theoretical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof 
Doéring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sherwood, Tyson- 
Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director Hépner, Organist 
Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, 
at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutzmacher; for Vocal 
Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni Ronnuberger, &c.; for the 
Stage, Court Opera Singer my Court Actor Senfl-Georgi, &c, Tinention from the beginning to 
the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, beginning of April and begin- 
ning of September. Admission granted also at other times, Prospectus and full list of teachers at the 
offices of THE MUSICAL CouRIER and through Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


DIRECTORS: Ph 








Eetaeblished 1846. 


C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Engraving and 





Printing, 
Lithography and 
+S Typography, | 
| 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and | 
quickest execution , liberal 
conditions 
eee 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING, 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


{ 


“A Faulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Players.” 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


The Technic-Klavier provides a new, superior and thoroughly s 
and Musical development, and at the same time insures far more rapid and sure progress in Piano 
Playing than is possible by any other meansof study. New Term begins on Wednesday, January 20 
1398 (Instruction in German and English). Examination and Entrance days, Monday and Tuesday, 
January 24 and 25. Hours, 10'0 land 3te 6. Prospectus descri f Method and Instrument (German 
or English) sent free. Personal explanations of same daily, Interviews with Director by 
special appointment. Berlin, Potdsdamer “tr e Str.) 


ientific means of both Technical 


s 


asse (Privat 


Pianos for Export 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, Manufacturers can se- 


andthe Asthetics of Singing Taught. ¥ 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. cure export connections 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. | by addressing 





MapamE MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 fue de Troms, Beussels, ee.siva. | “ EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER, 


Vvose 


athe appeal to the most critical musical taste. and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


apy other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Seale, Purily and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive ‘1 ouch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET. AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 








